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EDUCATIONAL   RLVILW 

JUNE,   1913 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL   INSTRUCTION^ 

An  adequate  discussion  of  the  different  plans  for  moral 
instruction  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  short  time- 
limit  of  twenty  minutes,  for  the  plans  which  have  obtained 
in  former  times,  as  well  as  in  our  day,  are  both  numerous 
and  complex.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  by  discerning 
people,  were  I  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  professor  of  the- 
ology of  St.  Andrews,  who,  when  requested  to  tell  how  he 
treated  his  subject,  replied:  "I  just  begin  wi'  infeenity,  and 
go  right  on." 

Under  such  embarrassing  conditions  I  shall  strive  to 
comply^ with  a  suggestion  found  in  the  title  of  my  theme, 
and  submit  only  some  very  general  observations.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  reduced  to  somewhat  definite  form,  they 
will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  principles.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  each  principle,  furthermore,  application  will  be 
made,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  one  or  more  specific 
policies  employed  in  moral  instruction. 

I.  The  first  canon  may  be  thus  exprest  in  the  words 
of  Comenius:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
is  not  first  in  sense."  This  doctrine,  that  sense- training 
is  fundamental,  has  been  accepted  by  modern  psychologists 
and  by  practical  teachers  in  our  secular  schools.  If  it  be 
a  fact  that   it    is    thru    the    bodily   senses  that  educating 

^  A  paper  read  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  March  13,  19 13. 
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influences  reach  the  mind,  moral  development  must  be 
founded  upon  sense-knowledge,  for,  unquestionably,  it  is 
the  mind  of  man  that  is  moral.  Education  being  a  process 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment, 
the  beginnings  of  that  adjustment  are  found  in  sense-per- 
ception. The  more  accurate  and  the  more  complete  is 
the  knowledge  gained  thru  the  physical  gateways  to  the 
soul,  it  follows,  without  doubt,  that  the  characteristic 
mental  functions,  judgment  and  reasoning,  are  the  more 
reliable  and  extensive.  If  a  human  being  were  utterly 
unable  to  gain  sense-percepts  he  would,  likewise,  be  without 
the  power  of  making  concepts.  Being  robbed  of  all  his 
senses,  he  would,  likewise,  be  a  creature  without  sense, 
as  senseless  as  a  block  of  wood  or  stone. 

The  first  canon,  furthermore,  involves  a  diametrically 
opposite  point  of  view  to  that  which  controlled  the  thinking 
of  many  distinguished  church  fathers  during  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  for  these  fathers  were  governed  by  other- 
worldly ideals  of  life  and  education.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  believed  that  matter  is  evil,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
physical  senses  should  be  kept  under  subjection  in  order 
that  they  might  not  afford  the  means  for  keeping  up  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  material  things  of 
this  world.  Any  scheme  of  moral  education  in  modem 
times,  on  the  contrary,  gives  emphasis  to  the  rational  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  senses,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  spiritual  life,  and  of  wedding  the  soul  to 
worldly  interests  only,  but  in  order  that  men  may  have  life, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

It  is,  furthermore,  now  considered  distinctly  immoral 
for  one  to  refuse  to  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
phenomena  surrounding  him,  for  it  is  by  the  careful  and 
scientific  study  of  these  phenomena  that  the  thoughts  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  nature,  are  to  be  discovered  and  un- 
derstood. As  the  psalmist  of  old  sang,  "The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi- 
work." This  same  contention  was  made  by  Herbert 
Spencer  in  one  of  his  celebrated  educational  essays.     *'It 
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is  the  refusal,"  says  he,  "to  study  the  surrounding  creation 

that    is    irreligious Suppose    an    author    were 

daily  saluted  with  praises  couched  in  superlative  language. 
Suppose  the  wisdom,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty  of  his  works, 
were  the  constant  topics  of  the  eulogies  addressed  to  him. 
Suppose  those  who  unceasingly  uttered  these  eulogies  on 
his  works  were  content  with  looking  at  the  outsides  of  them, 
and  had  never  opened  them,  much  less  tried  to  understand 
them.  What  value  should  we  put  upon  their  praises? 
What  should  we  think  of  their  sincerity?"  This  last  ques- 
tion of  Spencer's,  let  me  add,  simply  means.  What  would  we 
think  of  their  morality? 

This  first  principle  includes,  furthermore,  the  modem 
idea  that  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  instruction  relating 
to  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  needs  to  be  objectified. 
It  is  loyalty  to  this  principle  that  has  introduced  into  our 
schools  object  lessons,  laboratories,  maps,  charts,  globes, 
moving-pictures,  and  other  apparatus.  The  idea  is  lifted 
into  the  greatest  prominence  by  the  National  Institution 
for  Moral  Instruction,  which  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda 
entitled  Visual  instruction  in  morals  in  public  and  private 
schools. 

This  principle  of  sense-training  involves,  also,  legitimate 
attention  to  the  various  phases  of  physical  education,  in- 
cluding the  many  features  that  abound  in  the  modern  school, 
such  as  the  scientific  and  continuous  instruction  regarding 
the  care  and  development  of  the  body,  well-organized  and 
efficiently  managed  systems  of  gymnastics,  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  necessary  employment  of  games  and  sports.  If 
other  factors  in  moral  education  receive  proper  attention 
in  the  education  of  the  individual,  he  will  be  all  the  more 
moral  because  of  the  fact  that  his  body  is  made  the  ready 
servant  of  his  will.  Not  to  elaborate  this  phase  of  the 
subject  further,  let  me  suggest  that,  more  than  by  class- 
room instruction,  English  character  has  been  influenced 
for  good  by  the  moral  lessons  learned  on  the  playgrounds 
and  athletic  fields  of  the  great  public  schools  like  Eton  and 
Rugby.     It  is,  also,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth  to  de- 
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clare  that  the  moral  instruction,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
the  American  pubHc-school  boy  receives  in  his  plays  and 
sports  is  the  largest  instructional  factor  in  the  fashioning 
of  his  moral  life. 

But  the  employment  of  sense-training  only  as  a  means 
for  instruction  would  arrest  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  a  very  low  stage  of  culture.  It  has  been  heretofore 
remarked  that  in  sense- training  is  to  be  found  the  mere 
beginnings  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
there  be  given  such  instruction  as  will  demand  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  mental  faculties  and  will  give  insight  into 
complex  relationships.  This  statement  leads  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  a  second  canon  of  moral  instruction. 

2.  In  morals,  as  in  other  realms  of  knowledge,  there  are 
great  principles,  or  general  truths,  which  should  be  mastered 
in  order  that  one's  conduct  may  be  guided  by  reason.  The 
mastery  of  these  general  truths  depends  upon  the  clear 
comprehension  and  comparison  of  individual  concrete 
particulars.  The  truth  is  that  *4t  is  a  chief  business  of 
education,"  as  Pestalozzi  remarks,  "to  pass  from  distinctly 
perceived  individual  notions  to  clear  general  notions." 
It  may  be  added,  furthermore,  that  the  educative  process 
is  rounded  out  by  the  correct  application  of  general  notions 
to  new  particulars.  In  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  moral 
phenomena  is  not  perfected  unless  both  inductive  and  de- 
ductive processes  be  adequately  employed. 

Just  as  a  judge  upon  the  bench  should  have  clear  and  cor- 
rect general  notions  concerning  personal  and  property  rights, 
and  should  be  able  to  apply  these  notions  in  establishing 
justice  among  litigants;  so  the  individual  citizen,  in  order 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  society  and  to  maintain  his 
own  rights,  must  endow  himself  with  that  power  which 
comes  only  from  the  careful  study  of  human  relationships, 
and  that  results  in  the  comprehension  of  truths  really  ab- 
stract and  difficult.  The  man  who  remains  in  the  sense- 
perception  stage  of  culture  does  not  acquire  this  power, 
and  is,  consequently,  not  capable  of  the  rational  ordering 
of  his  own  conduct. 
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This  second  canon,  again,  requires  that  instruction  in 
morals  be  adapted  to  the  growing  intelligence  and  insight 
of  the  pupil  taught.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  that  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  psychology 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Plato,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  great  stages  in 
thinking.  The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  sense-perception, 
which  characterizes  the  mental  life  of  young  children;  the 
next  higher  is  that  of  understanding,  which  belongs  to  youth, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  the  efforts  of  the  judgment  in 
determining  relations;  and  the  third  and  highest  stage  is 
that  of  reason,  by  which  philosophic  insight  into  universal 
relations  is  attained.  These  three  stages,  exprest  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  are  the  stage  of  atheism,  the 
stage  of  pantheism,  and  the  stage  of  Christianity.  Studies 
in  child  psychology  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  truth  taught  by 
Plato.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the 
child's  mind  is  not  simply  an  adult  mind  reduced  quanti- 
tatively, but  that  it  has  its  own  naive  processes,  and  it  has 
been  equally  clearly  shown  that  the  adolescent  mind  differs 
from  that  of  the  child  and  from  that  of  the  grown  man. 

This  doctrine  was  advocated  by  Herbart,  who  made 
practical  application  of  psychological  truths  to  the  selection 
of  culture-materials  to  be  incorporated  into  courses  of  study. 
His  work  in  this  direction  was  much  extended  by  his  dis- 
ciples, among  them  being  Ziller,  who  believed  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  human  being,  or  in  other  words,  morality, 
refers  chiefly  to  man,  tho  in  a  general  way  it  may  refer  also 
to  everything  animate  or  regarded  as  animate.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  sphere  of  humanity  is  revealed  in  history 
and  literature  especially,  he  carefully  selected  materials 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  dividing  them  into  eight  groups, 
corresponding  to  what  he  called  the  eight  culture-epochs 
in  the  child's  life.  These  materials  range  from  the  epic 
fairy  tale  and  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  and  last 
^roup. 
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3.  A  third  principle  of  moral  instruction  is  that,  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  development  of  morality, 
the  emotional  functions  of  the  mind  must  be  considered.  This 
topic  will  not  be  treated  at  length.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  what  man  loves,  largely  determines  what  he  is 
and  what  he  will  become.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  art 
group  of  studies,  including  literature,  music,  drawing,  etc., 
should  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  instruction-material 
for  childhood  and  youth. 

4.  The  fourth  great  doctrine  to  which  attention  is  called 
on  this  occasion  is  that  moral  instruction  is  aimed,  finally, 
at  the  development  of  the  benevolent  will.  The  measure 
of  the  worth  of  a  man  consists  in  his  will  which  has  grown 
out  of  his  ideas  and  his  feelings.  Instruction  that  remains 
content  with  the  results  of  mere  knowledge  and  feeling,  has 
failed  to  place  the  pupil  upon  his  own  feet,  able  to  think 
his  own  thoughts  and  direct  his  own  conduct.  The  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  society  is  a  truly  moral  ideal,  for  it  involves 
the  notion  that  the  wills  of  the  several  individuals  composing 
human  groups  are  to  be  respected.  To  state  it  another  way, 
education  has  for  its  purpose  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
apes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bosses,  among  men,  for, it 
is  immoral  for  a  human  being  to  be  either  an  ape  or  a  boss, 
a  truth  not  always  recognized  by  political,  economic,  edu- 
cational, social  and  religious  leaders,  as  well  as  by  those 
whom  they  control  with  more  or  less  despotic  power. 

5.  There  are  truly  many  other  canons  relating  to  moral 
instruction,  but  I  shall  take  the  time  to  consider  very  briefly 
only  one  more,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  of  them  all,  and  which  may  be 
formulated  thus :  At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
instruction  should  preserve,  defend,  and  promote  the  moral 
unity  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  whole  of  one's  life  that 
is  moral  because  man  himself  is  a  unity.  During  every 
moment  that  he  is  conscious,  he  is  leading  either  a  moral 
or  an  immoral  life,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  even  during 
sleep  he  is  doing  likewise,  for  it  is  immoral  to  sleep  when 
one  should  be  awake  and  at  work,  and,  likewise,  immoral 
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to  be  awake  when  he  should  be  seeking  that  rest  which  is 
necessary  for  his  health  and  strength. 

This  principle,  when  rightly  interpreted,  demands  that 
the  process  of  education  as  a  whole  should  result  in  the 
student's  obtaining  a  moral  revelation  of  the  world,  and  in 
his  subjecting  himself  to  the  moral  order  as  it  is  found  in 
the  several  human  institutions  in  each  of  which  he  should 
function.  This  principle  means  that  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  school,  during  the  hours  of  its  formal  work, 
and  also  during  the  hours  the  student  is  not  engaged  therein, 
must  constitute  such  an  environment  as  will  be  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  thoroly  unified  moral  character. 

To  this  principle  Arnold,  the  great  headmaster  of  Rugby, 
was  loyal,  and  because  of  the  application  of  that  principle 
he  achieved  enduring  fame  as  a  great  moral  teacher.  Says 
Dr.  Percival,  one  of  Arnold's  successors  at  Rugby:  "He 
made  this  idea  a  new  power  in  the  world  thru  the  intensity 

with  which  he  nursed  it  as  a  prophetic  inspiration 

This  idea  pervades  not  only  his  chapel  sermons,  but  all  the 
activities  of  his  life.  In  his  lessons,  his  study  of  history, 
his  discipline,  his  exhortations  addrest  to  the  sixth  form, 
and  the  whole  school,  and  his  dealings  with  individual  boys, 
he  is  felt  to  be  always  striving  to  infuse  into  the  common 
life  his  own  enthusiasm  of  Christian  earnestness  and  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  moral  thoughtfulness, 
and  what  we  sum  up  as  Christian  character. 

"Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  best  part  of  the  inheritance  we 
owe  to  him,  as  it  is  the  food  and  sustenance  of  all  our  honest 
hopes  for  the  future  of  English  schools." 

This  doctrine  of  moral  unity  prescribes,  therefore,  the 
separation  of  materials  for  moral  instruction  from  other 
culture-materials,  having  in  view  the  preparation  for  the 
actual  experience  of  life.  Morality  is  bound  up  in  thought 
and  in  deed,  and,  therefore,  there  is  always  great  danger 
in  adopting  any  specific  formal  morality  plans.  The 
pupil  can  easily  get  the  notion  that,  while  he  is  engaged 
in  these  specific  exercises  labelled  moral,  he  is  delving  along 
right  lines,  but  that,  when  he  is  engaged  in  some  of  the  actual 
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activities  of  life,  he  is  not  necessarily  engaged  in  moral 
undertakings.  The  church  is  beginning  to  understand  this 
doctrine,  and  is  encouraging  greater  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical manifestation  of  Christian  attributes,  and  is  not  so 
much  concerned  any  longer  with  the  repetition  of  theological 
formulas  or  with  subjection  to  prescribed  forms  of  religious 
discipline. 

Of  many  other  vital  phases  to  this  question  perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  this:  The  teacher  who  has  real  regard 
for  the  moral  unity  of  his  pupil  will  insist  that  this  unity  be 
maintained  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  teacher,  instead  of 
being  fearful  that  he  may  talk  and  act  too  little,  will  fear 
to  act  and  talk  too  much.  The  matter  of  one's  own  per- 
sonal moral  life  is  a  delicate  affair,  and  the  undue  obtrusion 
of  another  into  such  sacred  precincts  is  almost  inevitably 
objectionable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  con- 
tention, an  experience  in  the  school  life  of  Herbert  Spencer 
is  cited.  This  experience  he  narrates  in  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  autobiography.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  a 
pupil  for  some  time  in  a  school  taught  by  his  Uncle  Thomas. 
On  account  of  quarrels  with  a  fellow-student,  young  Herbert 
was  one  day  subjected  by  his  teacher  to  strict  discipline, 
against  which  the  lad's  spirit  rebelled.  He,  accordingly, 
arose  very  early  one  morning,  and  secretly  set  out  on  foot 
to  return  to  the  home  of  his  father  in  Derby.  This  journey 
he  accomplished  in  three  days,  w^alking  nearly  all  the  way, 
forty-eight  miles  the  first  day,  forty-seven  the  second,  and 
twenty  the  third.  During  this  time  he  was  without  any 
food  but  bread  and  water  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  beer, 
and  for  two  nights  he  did  not  sleep. 

In  a  letter  written  by  his  uncle  to  Herbert's  father,  the 
last  paragraph  reads : 

"It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  unless  his  parents  punish 
him  severely,  and  return  him  again  to  us  immediately  it 
will  not  only  be  insulting  to  us,  but  ruinous  to  the  boy 
himself." 

About  a  fortnight  afterward  Herbert  returned  to  his 
uncle's  school  without  first  having  been  punished  by  his 
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father.  The  uncle  evidently  reconsidered  the  opinion 
exprest  in  his  letter,  for  Herbert,  on  his  return  to  school, 
was  received  very  pleasantly,  and  no  mention  whatever 
was  afterward  made  of  his  escapade,  and  things  went  on 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  Herbert's  uncle,  further- 
more, did  not  thereafter  resort  to  the  punishment  which 
led  to  the  trouble,  and  Herbert,  himself,  had  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  his  own  self-respect  and  to  establish  his  own 
moral  unity.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
individual's  own  moral  integrity  which  Herbert  Spencer 
afterward  made  the  very  core  of  his  celebrated  essay  on 
moral  education,  an  essay  in  which  the  rational  use  of  the 
natural  consequence  theory  is  plainly  and  cogently  unfolded. 
To  summarize:  Moral  instruction,  in  order  to  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  pupil's  circle  of  thought  and  in  his 
behavior,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  (i)  that 
sense-perception  is  the  foundation  of  moral  wisdom;  (2) 
that  moral  insight  is  to  be  gained  only  thru  the  processes  of 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  individual  and 
general  notions;  (3)  that  the  emotional  powers  of  mind  are 
to  be  considered,  inspiration  being  worth  even  more  than 
information ;  (4)  that  the  executive  energies  of  the  soul  must 
be  developed;  and  (5)  that,  above  all,  the  moral  unity,  or 
integrity,  of  the  individual  must  be  regarded  at  all  hazards. 
Obedience  to  these  principles  will  develop  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  human  personality,  and  will  surely  result,  finally, 
in  the  reign  of  righteousness  among  human  institutions. 

WiiviviAM  S.  Sutton 

University  of  Texas 


II 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  NORMAL  PROGRESS  IN 

SCHOOL 
The  criterion  of  progress  used  by  many  school  men  up  to- 
the  present  defines  a  child  as  of  normal  age  in  each  grade  as- 
follows : 

Grade  Nonnal  age 

I Under    8  years 

2 Under    9  years 

3 Under  10  years 

4 Under  1 1  years 

5 Under  12  years 

6 Under  13  years 

7 Under  14  years 

8 Under  15  years 

This  standard  for  dividing  children  into  normal  and  over- 
age groups  in  each  grade  has  received  general  acceptance  in 
the  past  few  years  and  is  now  in  common  use  in  city,  state, 
and  national  reports. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  of  conditions  in  successive 
years,  or  between  different  cities,  it  is  essential  that  the  date 
of  gathering  the  data  and  the  basis  of  enumeration  be  uni- 
form for  all  cities.  The  best  satisfactory  basis  of  enumera- 
tion is  the  enrolment  on  a  given  date  and  the  best  date  is 
probably  that  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
which  is  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  Super- 
intendent's Convention,  there  was  a  sharp  and  pointed 
discussion  on  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  pupils  who  were 
two,  three  and  four  years  below  grade.  At  this  time,  pupils 
of  this  type  were  termed  "laggards"  by  a  great  many  school 
men.  In  the  discussion  which  developed  they  felt  the  term 
"laggard"  was  too  harsh  a  term  to  be  used,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  word  "retarded,"  and  thus  it  has  grown 
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into  almost  universal  use  that  over-age  pupils  are  called 
"retarded"  pupils. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  "retardation"  has  become  so  universally  used  to  desig- 
nate an  over- age  pupil.  This  is  borne  out  by  various  articles 
on  retardation  in  school  journals  and  school  papers  and  in 
innumerable  superintendents'  annual  reports. 

Now  many  school  men  hold  fast  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  "laggard,"  which  meant  those  children  that  were  not 
satisfactorily  progressing  in  their  respective  grades  and 
were  doing  the  same  work  for  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
time;  that  is,  children  who  were  repeating  their  grade  work 
and  taking  pride  in  so  doing. 

It  might  be  fair  to  consider  the  repeater  as  a  "retarded" 
pupil,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  In  order  to  talk 
intelligently  about  retardation  and  the  children  who  have 
repeated  their  grades  from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  any  school  system,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  individual 
history  of  each  child.  The  method  which  gives  the  best 
and  the  fullest  information  is  the  one  which  tells  where  the 
children  are  in  the  school  course,  how  old  they  are,  and  how 
long  it  has  taken  them  to  reach  their  present  grades.  This 
method  can  be  used  only  where  the  school  records  include 
the  individual  cards  and  give  the  school  history  of  each  child 
or  where  such  individual  history  can  be  obtained  as  a  means 
of  special  investigation. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  There  are  many 
children  who  enter  our  schools  at  seven  years  of  age,  some 
at  eight,  and  some  older.  A  great  many  foreign  children 
enter  our  schools  late  in  life.  There  are  many  cases  of 
serious  illness  in  the  homes  which  keep  children  out  month 
after  month.  This  list  could  be  increased  many  times. 
For  these  reasons  children  become  old  for  their  grade.  If 
these  children  do  a  year's  work  in  one  year,  they  have  made 
normal  progress.  None  of  these  pupils  are  "retarded" 
in  the  sense  of  the  "laggard."  They  all  have  made  normal 
progress.     Now,  who  will  say  that  "normal  progress"  and 
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"retardation"  are  one  and  the  same  thing?  The  question 
is  superfluous,  you  will  say.  Many  superintendents'  annual 
reports,  as  well  as  articles  written  by  school  men  to  school 
journals,  answer  Yes;  I  answer  No. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  tabulating  the 
individual  records  of  the  history  of  366  pupils  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  Orange  schools  on  February  2,  191 2.  This 
record  was  taken,  however,  only  as  a  trial  experiment  but 
has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  our  educational  system. 


Age 

AND 

Time 

IN 

ScHOOu,  Fifth  Grab 

13 

Yrs.  in 
school 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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II 
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4 
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22 
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8 

19 
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51 

6 

7 

6 

9 

14 

3 

32 

4 
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9 
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3 

11 

2 

10 

I 

I 

5 

I 

6 

2 

47     90      94     76      37     15 


366     49 


This  table  has  been  made  out  for  a  nine-year  system. 
There  has  been  a  grade  here  called  the  connecting  grade, 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  Thus  the 
horizontal  line  falls  between  six  and  seven  and  the  per- 
pendicular between  twelve  and  thirteen.  For  a  regular 
eight-year  system  —  which  this  will  be  hereafter  —  the 
horizontal  line  should  fall  between  five  and  six  and  the 
perpendicular  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

This  gives  us  a  table  representing  the  status  of  all  the 
fifth-grade  children,  with  respect  to    their  ages  and  their 
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school  progress.  All  the  children  represented  by  the  figures 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  perpendicular  line  are  above 
normal  age,  and  all  of  those  represented  by  the  figures 
below  the  horizontal  line  have  made  slow  progress.  This 
arrangement  enables  us  to  classify  the  children  in  four 
groups,  as  follows  : 

The  upper  left-hand  section,  194  children  who  are  of  nor- 
mal age  and  have  made  normal  progress;  the  lower  left- 
hand  section,  32  children  who  are  of  normal  age  and  have 
made  slow  progress;  the  upper  right-hand  section,  32  chil- 
dren who  are  above  normal  age  and  have  made  normal 
progress;  the  lower  right-hand  section,  108  children  who  are 
over  age  and  have  made  slow  progress. 

This  table  gives  all  the  information  furnished  by  other 
tables  and  much  in  addition.  It  shows  which  children  are 
over  age  because  they  entered  school  late  and  which  are 
over  age  because  they  made  slow  progress.  It  furnishes 
the  best  method  for  discovering  significant  facts  about  the 
school  progress  of  the  children,  but  it  can  be  used  only  where 
the  individual  school  histories  can  be  obtained.  It  affords 
a  comparative  study  of  the  progress  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  grade.  In  the  horizontal  column  opposite  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated  by  a 
line,  the  girls  are  written  above,  the  boys  below  the  line. 
Opposite  7,  there  are  in  the  total  32  girls  and  37  boys  who 
have  repeated  one  year.  Opposite  8,  24  girls  and  23  boys 
who  have  repeated  two  years,  etc. 

A  very  significant  fact  about  this  table  is  that  it  shows  at 
a  glance  the  only  sensible  and  defensible  ground  in  locating 
the  retarded  child,  which  is  found  in  the  lower  right-hand 
section.  It  also  gives  tangible  evidence  to  that  group  of 
school  men  who  contend  that  it  is  only  among  repeaters 
in  the  grades  that  retardation  is  found. 

It  shows  distinctly  that  normal  progress  is  made  by  many 
foreign- speaking  children  and  others  who  enter  school  late. 
They  are  by  no  means  mentally  retarded  or  deficient. 
This  is  shown  by  the  upper  right-hand  section.  It  is  the 
lower  right-hand  section  in  which  one  can  find  the  ills  and 
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hindrances  of  a  school  system.  The  epileptics,  mentally 
defectives,  the  blind,  semi-blind,  the  deaf  and  semi-deaf, 
the  stutterers,  the  stammerers  and  lispers,  those  physically 
sub-normal,  the  incorrigible  and  refractory  pupils  are  nearly 
all  found  in  this  section. 

Another  fact  may  be  learned  from  the  column  marked  C. 
There  are  49  colored  children  in  this  grade.  Twenty-four 
are  below  the  horizontal  line,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  C's  are 
slow  in  progress,  while  only  38  per  cent  of  all  the  grade  are 
slow  in  progress.  This  study  may  be  carried  out  with  any 
other  class  of  children  on  the  same  basis. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a  study  in  a  school  system? 

First,  a  study  of  this  kind  has  a  very  great  momentary 
value.  The  children  who  repeat  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years,  cost  the  city  that  additional  expense  of  the  per 
capita  cost  times  the  number  of  pupils  repeating  the  grade. 
For  example,  those  who  have  attended  school  seven  years 
have  repeated  one  year;  those  eight,  two  years;  etc. 

Second,  it  shows  just  what  children  should  be  separated 
from  each  other.  The  mentally  deficient  should  be  placed 
in  schools  known  as  parental  schools,  which  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  kind  of  work  suited  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  They  are  placed  here  in  Orange  under  skilled 
teachers  and  each  pupil  given  special  work  as  the  case 
may  demand  or  suggest.  By  such  a  separation,  the  children 
who  have  made  normal  progress  are  left  free  to  work  to  the 
maximum  of  their  powers.  This  is  every  pupil's  right,  for 
every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  work  to  the  maximum  of 
his  innate  ability. 

Third,  this  separation  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  not 
only  on  the  schools  but  also  on  society. 

James  N.  Muir 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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EFFICIENCY  METHODS  IN  LATIN  TEACHING^ 

My  object  this  morning  is  to  make  a  quarrel  with  certain 
features  of  method  and  matter  employed  in  the  teaching 
of  Latin:  to  make  such  suggestions  as  I  can  in  regard  to 
the  modification  or  elimination  of  those  features:  and  to 
arouse  a  free  discussion  of  where  we  are,  where  we  may  go, 
and  where  I  hope  we  shall  go. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  my  words  contain 
no  acrimony,  and  that  the  last  thing  I  intend  to  do  is  to 
introduce  into  this  discussion  anything  in  any  sense  per- 
sonal. I  have  the  future  of  the  classical  learning  and  spirit 
as  close  to  my  heart  as  any  man  or  woman  here  can  possibly 
have  it:  I  believe  thoroly  that  a  sound  classical  basis  is 
the  sine  qua  non  for  the  best  development  in  any  branch  of 
scholarship:  and  that  a  drifting  away  from  the  standards 
which  have  held  so  long  in  education  marks  a  decline  in 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  world.  Latin  and  Greek 
have  it  in  them  to  form  the  firm  basis  of  our  educational 
structure,  beginning  with  the  first  year  of  the  secondary 
school:  but  I  am  convinced  that  under  present  conditions 
they  are  not  doing  it. 

I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say  into  a  number  of  topics, 
under  each  of  which  I  shall  say  wherein  I  disagree  with  the 
present  usage.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  in 
the  case  of  any  one  teacher,  or  in  any  one  school,  there 
exist  all  the  conditions  with  which  I  shall  quarrel — or  even 
any  considerable  number  of  them:  but  each  condition  has 
at  least  some  place  which  it  can  call  its  own;  and  some  have 
many  places  of  abode. 

Before  the  more  specific  questions  of  how  each  element 
in  the  field  of  Latin  teaching-matter  may  best  be  handled 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  vi- 
cinity, New  York,  February  8,  1913. 
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comes  the  general  one  of  what  should  be  taught,  what  re- 
cited, and  what  done  at  home.  Sheer  memorizing  of  ma- 
terial already  explained  in  class — paradigm-sentences,, 
syntax-sentences,  memory  "gems" — and  in  the  years 
after  the  second  sometimes  a  polishing  of  translation  pre- 
viously done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher — these  make  the 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  Quick  testing  of  this  work, 
best  by  written  recitation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
gives  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pupils'  progress,  and  gives 
them  one  part,  for  which  they  should  be  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible, in  the  plan  of  the  day.  All  new  material,  new 
translation  as  well  as  everything  else,  should  always  be 
taught;  or  at  least  be  attacked  directly  under  the  teacher's 
supervision. 

Especially  in  translation,  the  oral  reproduction  in  English,, 
by  successive  pupils,  of  bit  after  bit  of  the  text,  should  have 
a  far  less  prominent  place  in  our  daily  class- work  than  is 
often  the  case.  To  hear  crude  translations  without  end  does 
not  benefit  the  listeners  so  greatly,  and  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  display  versions  of  questionable  origin  tends  to 
discourage  pupils  who  enroll  among  the  equites. 

(i)  To  my  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  Latin  is 
taught  I  imagine  few  of  you  will  take  exception.  Our 
prime  object  is  to  teach  our  pupils  to  read  Latin,  and  ta 
read  it  understandingly.  This  carries  with  it  necessarily 
a  development  of  the  discriminating  powers  of  thought 
as  applied  to  all  language :  and  the  more  remote  the  struct- 
ure of  a  Latin  sentence  from  the  structure  of  an  English 
sentence,  the  more  that  discriminating  power  is  developed^ 
for  the  pupil  is  taken  out  of  his  accustomed  grooves  of 
thought. 

These  distinctions  are  crystallized  in  our  pupils'  minds 
when  they  come  to  make  for  themselves  translations  of  the 
text  they  are  reading;  but  if  they  begin  to  try  that  process 
tod  soon,  or  too  exclusively,  there  results  a  wretched  con- 
fusion which  not  only  is  of  no  benefit,  but  often  does  positive 
harm. 

A  by-product  of  Latin  study  is  the  growing  appreciation 
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of  the  lyatin  there  is  in  English  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary, 
so  that  the  pupils'  understanding  of  their  mother  tongue 
is  immensely  broadened  and  the  acquisition  of  more  English 
vocabulary  increasingly  facilitated.  Finally,  there  is  the 
first-hand  learning  of  the  manners  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
springs  of  their  conduct :  which  simply  means  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  in  any  given  class  or  school  is,  for  the  ground 
it  covers,  the  most  effective  teaching  of  history  possible. 
All  these  are  truisms.  My  object  is  simply  to  establish  my 
position  that  our  basic  aim  in  the  teaching  of  high  school 
Latin  is  to  enable  our  pupils  to  read  Latin  and  to  under- 
stand it :  the  possession  of  this  power  is  the  only  road  to  its 
appreciation  as  literature. 

I  think  I  may  safely  maintain  that  not  one  pupil  in  ten 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  high  school  course  can  really  read 
Latin  of  high  school  grade;  nor  one  in  ten  who  graduates 
from  college  with  Latin  can  really  read  Latin  of  the  grade 
he  has  been  taught  there.  What  our  pupils  do  is  put  the 
Latin  over  into  some  kind  of  English,  and  then  understand 
the  English — if  they  can — a  rather  second-hand  method  of 
reading  a  language. 

(2)  My  first  element  of  consideration  in  the  structure 
of  Latin  teaching  is  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  The  familiar 
method  is  to  have  a  list  of  words,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  in 
each  lesson  of  the  beginners'  book,  with  their  English  equiv- 
alents, or  some  of  their  English  equivalents,  opposite  them. 
The  teacher  pronounces  the  word  in  one  language;  the 
pupil  pronounces  a  corresponding  word  in  the  other.  Then 
the  word  appears  in  a  Latin  sentence  or  two  to  be  put  into 
English;  and  in  an  English  sentence  or  two  to  be  put  into 
Latin. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  pupil  knows  what  the  English 
Word  means  when  he  gets  it;  in  some  few  cases  perhaps  he 
cares;  in  any  event  he  is  very  dangerously  liable  to  have 
nothing  in  his  mind  but  words — sets  of  words;  and  he  .has 
not  progrest  far  before  the  absolute  inadequacy  in  sen- 
tences or  stories  of  many  of  his  English  words  or  their 
synonyms  becomes  painfully  apparent.     He  is  confined  to 
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the  artificiality  of  words.  What  shall  he  do?  What  does 
he  generally  do? 

Now  suppose  instead  of  telling  a  boy  that  ferio  means 
strike  I  bring  my  hand  down  forcibly  upon  the  desk,  or 
upon  his  shoulder  (not  in  a  way  to  break  the  law  against 
corporal  punishment);  suppose  I  teach  uxorem  ducere  by 
walking  across  the  room  with  a  girl  and  humming  a  bar  or 
two  of  the  wedding  march;  suppose  I  show  two  books,  one 
brand  new  and  one  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  show  two 
coins  of  widely  different  dates,  show  a  picture  of  Father 
Time  and  of  the  New  Year.  Does  the  pupil  get  the  point 
of  novum  and  veterem;  does  he  remember  it,  without  the 
English  words;  and  does  he  take  any  interest  in  the  subject? 

After  the  beginners'  work  has  been  done,  and  the  pupils 
are  reading  connected  Latin  regularly,  I  believe  a  combina- 
tion of  that  same  method  with  an  explanation  in  known 
Latin  of  many  of  the  words  not  previously  seen  will  mean 
that  the  pupils  will  understand  their  Latin,  so  far  as  vocab- 
ulary is  concerned;  will  not  suffer  the  confusion  of  thought 
involved  in  a  search  for  the  English  word  every  time;  will 
not  get  the  time- wasting  "dictionary  habit;"  and  when 
the  time  for  translation  comes  will  express  in  that  translation 
the  thought  of  the  original,  not,  as  so  often  happens,  a 
meaningless  jargon. 

(3)  Next  comes  the  question  of  forms:  declension  and 
conjugation.  The  book  give  us  a  typical  noun  of  the  first 
declension.  The  teacher  pronounces  the  different  forms, 
while  the  pupils  follow  along  in  the  book;  then  the  task 
is  set  to  memorize  those  forms  as  a  set  for  the  home  lesson. 
They  must  be  available  for  recitation  in  spoken  or  written 
form,  and  others  like  them  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  make 
also.  Or,  perhaps,  as  a  variant,  the  teacher  did  not  pro- 
nounce the  forms  first,  but  referred  to  certain  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation printed  in  the  introduction  of  the  book. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  forms  are  known  thoroly  in 
their  proper  order,  and  perhaps  a  way  to  use  the  nominative 
and  the  accusative,  a  new  and  different  declension  comes 
along,  and  then  a  use  of  the  genitive  and  one  of  the  dative 
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is  taught.  Later  still,  the  third  declension  with  all  its  varia- 
tions looms  up,  and  by  this  time  one  or  two  ways  are  shown 
of  using  the  ablative,  the  forms  of  which  have,  all  this  time, 
remained  a  dead  weight  on  the  memory — just  detached 
meaningless  words,  and  nothing  more;  or  if  a  translation 
of  the  form  is  given,  it  is  often  misleading  or  inadequate 
("from,  with  or  by  a  table"  is  a  typical  stock  translation). 

I  believe  the  forms  of  nouns  should  be  taught  case  by 
case,  and  with  each  case,  before  it  is  left  as  a  living  exercise, 
should  be  taught  all  the  uses  of  that  case  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  first  year,  at  least.  I  believe  the 
accusative,  as  being  the  most  uniform  in  its  spelling,  simple 
in  its  constructions,  and  typical  of  the  word-base,  should 
be  taught  first;  and  instead  of  a  paradigm  of  forms  I  would 
always  have  a  paradigm  of  sentences,  each  illustrating  the 
form  in  its  proper  setting,  and  each  capable  of  clear  and 
accurate  demonstration  to  show  its  meaning.  The  first 
table  of  this  sort  which  my  pupils  learn  runs  as  follows: 
map  pant  torqueo,  aquam  hiho,  digitum  intendo,  aurem  tango  ^ 
manum  erigo,  effigiem  video.  Incidentally,  the  initial 
letters  of  this  set  form  a  valuable  and  needful  mnemonic  aid. 

The  verbs  I  would  treat  in  the  same  way,  having  for  each 
tense  a  set  of  words  easily  acted  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  changes  in  person  and  number  illustrated  by  the 
change  of  actual  individuals  performing  the  different  acts. 
Much  memorizing  in  the  early  stages  is  very  valuable,  but 
memorizing  of  sets  of  forms  is  much  of  it  waste,  and  is 
certainly  not  attractive  to  the  average  pupil.  Later, 
when  the  sentence  paradigms  are  well  known,  they  should 
be  abbreviated  to  include  only  the  forms  illustrated — sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  saving  time. 

(4)  Syntax.  In  the  first  place,  our  books  for  beginners 
generally  contain  altogether  too  much  syntax.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  expected  that  all  of  it  will  be  learned,  but  the 
syntax  of  verbs,  at  least,  should  be  restricted  to  the  very 
narrowest  limits  during  the  first  year.  The  usual  method 
is  to  enunciate  a  rule — generally  in  terms  which  to  the  pupil 
are  far  too  abstract  to  be  of   any   practical   use — and  to 
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expect  the  rule,  at  least,  to  be  memorized;  eventually  all 
those  rules  are  collected  in  sets  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  example  is  there,  of  course,  and  the  English  translation 
is  there.  If  the  example  is  thoroly  memorized,  and  its 
meaning  fully  known,  the  rule  itself  is  in  most  cases  super- 
fluous, and  in  some  cases  distinctly  misleading. 

Take,  for  example,  the  rule  that  says  **Most  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ad,  ante,  con,  etc."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  these  verbs  do  not  take  a  dative  at  all,  or  take  an 
accusative  also;  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  which  are 
followed  by  a  dative,  the  case  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  prepositional  prefix.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  rule  will  not  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the  proper  dis- 
crimination, but  two  or  three  sentences,  one  showing  a 
compound  verb  with  the  dative  required  by  the  prefix, 
another  a  verb  with  the  same  prefix  followed  by  an  ac- 
cusative, a  third  with  a  verb  taking  the  dative  whether  it 
has  the  prefix  or  not,  will  show  him  the  point.  Of  course 
the  thought  must  be  of  such  an  everyday  nature  that  there 
will  be  no  question  of  its  being  thoroly  understood. 

Which  means  more  to  the  pupil,  and  appeals  more  to 
him  for  its  practical  value,  "Conditions  expressing  contin- 
gent future  possibility  take  the  present  subjunctive  in  both 
protasis  and  apodosis;"  or  ''Si  coner,  haec  omnia  ediscere 
possim,"  with  its  meaning  clearly  known?  The  paradigm 
sentences  of  which  I  have  spoken  will  illustrate  many  of 
the  uses  of  cases;  and  others,  either  separate,  or  in  little 
stories  or  verses  to  be  committed  to  memory,  will  care  for 
the  rest.  So  a  double  service  may  often  be  rendered  by  a 
single  device. 

(5)  Our  handling  of  the  question  of  translation  into 
Latin  seems  to  me  the  most  monumental  sin  in  all  our 
pedagogy.  Rare  indeed  is  the  pupil  who  likes  it,  and  he 
who  can  do  it  well,  according  to  the  standards  we  set,  is 
really  only  reproducing,  with  a  change  of  words,  the  sen- 
tences I  would  substitute  for  paradigms  and  for  rules  of 
grammar.  Of  course  we  must  decide  first  what  our  Latin 
composition  is  for.     If  it  is  just  to  test  a  pupil's  knowledge 
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of  the  principles  of  syntax,  that  is  one  thing;  if  it  is  to  be 
an  aid  to  his  understanding  of  the  text  he  is  reading,  by- 
caning  his  attention  more  specifically  to  the  principles  and 
the  vocabulary  employed  in  a  particular  passage,  that  is 
another.  Certainly  no  one  really  maintains  that  we  hope 
to  have  our  pupils  produce  elegant  I^atin  that  shall  be  com- 
parable to  Cicero's,  or  hopes  for  very  much  in  the  way  of 
style  from  secondary  school  pupils. 

Now  if  our  object  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, and  make  more  vivid  in  the  pupils'  minds  the  various 
usages  of  the  language,  is  our  object  not  attained  when 
those  principles,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  set  rules  in 
English,  are  lyatin  sentences,  with  meaning  clear,  fixt  in 
the  pupils'  memories  as  a  part  of  their  regular  equipment? 
Given  a  model,  they  can  make  more  sentences  ad  libitum. 

If  ** composition"  is  to  serve  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
text  read,  is  not  the  live  Latin  which  will  gradually  be 
developed  in  the  classroom,  as  I  have  suggested  in  speaking 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  a  much  more  effective 
means  to  the  same  end?  It  is  certainly  much  more  flexible, 
much  more  direct  in  its  application,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  much  more  enjoyable  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

(6)  Next  in  importance  to  gaining  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  understandingly  I  believe  we  put  the  exercise  of 
translating  Latin  into  English.  The  careful  discrimination 
in  words,  the  sure  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  both  languages, 
and  the  unerring  taste  in  setting  before  a  different  world 
the  thoughts  of  one  whose  active  history  is  long  since  com- 
pleted— these  requirements  cannot  be  met  except  by  a 
master  hand,  and  then  only  inadequately. 

The  translation  is  the  blossoming  flower,  and  yet  by  no 
possibility  equal  to  the  original;  and,  if  it  is  made  by  one 
whose  appreciation  of  the  two  languages  involved,  as  well 
as  his  understanding  of  them,  is  altogether  undeveloped,  the 
result  not  only  pains  his  readers  and  his  hearers,  but  reacts 
with  sad  effect  upon  him.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  that 
we  undertake  translation  altogether  too  soon,  and  that  we 
have  only  ourselves   to   thank  for  such   utterly  hopeless 
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jargon  as  often  adorns  the  page  of  our  examination  papers. 
Professor  Lane's  story  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry 
tree  is  far  better  as  a  specimen  of  EngHsh  than  much  that 
I  have  seen. 

Now  take  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Forbid  transla- 
tion from  the  start.  By  connecting  the  Latin  word  with  the 
thing,  the  act,  the  idea,  wean  the  children  gradually  from 
the  habit  of  trying  to  get  the  English  for  everything. 
Little  by  little  they  will  gain  the  power  of  thinking  in  Latin, 
for  the  teacher  in  the  class  after  the  first  few  lessons  will 
give  little  opportunity  of  hearing  English  spoken.  After 
they  are  once  really  started  in  this  direction  their  task  will 
become  easier  and  easier,  new  Latin  always  being  explained 
by  Latin  which  they  already  understand.  Of  no  process 
is  Vergil's  sentence  truer — *' Vires  adquirit  eundo."  When 
the  pupils  think  in  Latin  their  thoughts  are  clear,  and  their 
understanding  is  clear,  albeit  for  a  long  time  very  simple, 
for  it  is  not  continually  obfuscated  by  the  effort  to  think 
the  sentence  over  again  in  English. 

After  the  habit  is  thoroly  established,  and  the  Latin  is 
understood,  with  the  help  of  Latin  explanation,  thru  itself, 
as  its  own  medium,  the  time  has  come  to  try  translation. 
The  pupils  will  have  the  ideas,  and  at  first,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  finer  points 
of  syntax,  will  produce  in  English  only  a  paraphrase,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  paraphrase  will  approach  closer  and 
closer  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original;  and  we  shall 
never  get  jargon.  The  jumble  of  words,  which  are  just  the 
Latin  words  put  over  into  EngHsh  words,  will  be  impossible, 
for  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  will  be  understood,  and 
not  thru  another  language.  Words  are  dead:  it  is  only 
ideas  which  are  alive.  And  this  plan  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  well-equipped  Latin  teacher.  It  has  been 
done,  and  is  done  every  day.  In  the  Perse  school  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  it  has  been  the  method  for  ten  years, 
and  Dr.  Rouse  bears  ample  witness  to  its  marvelous  suc- 
cess. 

(7)  A  word  about  subject-matter.     Here  I  quarrel  very 
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violently  with  the  position  we  are  put  in  by  the  State,  in 
its  virtual  rejection  of  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  recent 
years.  The  course  for  the  first  two  years  should  be  en- 
tirely free  as  far  as  specific  authors  are  concerned.  That 
amount  of  time  is  none  too  much  to  enable  us  to  get  the 
principles  of  the  language — the  simple  fundamentals — fixt 
in  our  pupils'  minds. 

For  the  first  year,  aside  from  the  sentence-paradigms, 
there  should  be  many  little  verses — stanzas — committed 
to  memory.  The  Latin  versions  of  rhymes  already  known, 
such  as  ''Mica,  mica,  parva  stella,''  are  excellent;  such 
memorizing  can  not  lead  to  a  slovenly  English  translation, 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  English  form  prevents  that, 
and  it  will  set  the  pupils  thinking,  without  being  near 
enough  the  English  to  set  them  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
English  word  for  word  translation.  In  the  excellence  of 
the  English  model,  as  English,  lay,  in  the  generation  be- 
fore ours,  one  great  value  of  the  Greek  testament,  or  the 
Vulgate,  as  a  text  in  school  and  college. 

Easy  made  stories,  illustrative  of  the  successive  words 
and  constructions  taught,  will  provide  the  reading-matter 
for  the  first  year.  Then  the  pupils  are  ready  for  any  easy 
stories,  fahulae  faciles,  simple  adaptations  from  Ovid,  and 
the  like.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  interesting 
in  subject-matter  to  the  children.  They  are  not  ready 
for  a  general's  report  to  the  Roman  Senate,  even  if  it  does 
illustrate  so  beautifully  so  many  of  the  important  rules  of 
grammar. 

It  may  be  presented  as  an  objection  that  such  subject- 
matter,  non- Caesarian,  does  not  give  the  Roman  atmosphere, 
and  that  we  are  therefore  teaching  an  un- Roman  Latin. 
To  begin  with,  Roman  stories,  such  as  are  interesting  to 
the  boy  and  girl  of  fifteen,  are  by  no  means  excluded. 
There  are  many  such  just  as  natural  and  real  to  the  child 
of  today  as  they  were  twenty  centuries  ago.  For  the  rest, 
the  language  alone  presents  enough  that  is  strange  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  thinking  of  familiar  thoughts  and  seeing 
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and  hearing  in  a  new  tongue  the  stories  already  well  known 
produces  an  interest  far  greater  than  can  be  secured  in  any- 
other  way. 

By  the  time  the  pupils  have  reached  the  third  year  they 
are  ready  for  Cicero,  perhaps  first  for  some  of  his  easier 
and  more  interesting  letters.  A  speech  or  two  added, 
and  the  fourth  year  for  Ovid  and  Vergil,  of  which  by  that 
time  they  will  be  able  to  read  large  amounts,  completes, 
to  my  mind,  a  course  that  will  be  agreeable,  profitable, 
and  live  in  itself.  Nor  will  it  need  a  teacher  of  extra- 
ordinary skill  to  establish  the  atmosphere  where  the  pupils 
of  their  own  accord  will  say  "I  like  Latin." 

Edward  C.  Chickering 
Jamaica  High  School 
New  York  City 


IV 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOIv  POET 

''It's  never  too  late  to  learn,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  up 
to  the  college  summer  school  for  a  few  days  anyhow.  I'd 
like  to  stay  clean  thru,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  or 
not.     I  keep  pretty  busy." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  had  squatted 
stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  one  extra  chair  in  the  professor's 
office,  and,  holding  his  weathered  straw  hat  on  one  knee 
with  one  hand  and  carrying  papers  in  the  other,  showed  a 
readiness  to  stay  awhile  or,  lacking  encouragement,  to 
leave.  His  first  appearance,  with  trustful  smile,  soft, 
quizzical  eyes,,  turned-up,  childish  hat  brim,  broad,  dusty 
shoes,  heavy  moustache,  black  and  drooping,  and  air  of 
expectancy,  seemed  to  call  for  a  word  of  introduction. 

"Of  course,  most  of  your  students  are  a  good  deal  younger 
than  I  am.  How  old  do  you  suppose  I  am?  I'm  over 
forty." 

'*0,  well,  some  people  don't  look  their  age,"  replied  the 
professor  sympathetically.  ''And,  of  course,  you  know 
age  doesn't  count  with  a  summer  school  student." 

"It's  a  little  different  with  me,  I  suppose,"  continued  the 
caller,  "I  don't  have  to  study  any  more  to  get  a  certificate. 
I  have  a  life  certificate.  I  thought  I  could  find  a  little  time 
up  here  to  work  on  some  of  my  poems." 

"So  you  are  a  poet?     That  is  interesting." 

"O,  I'm  not  much  of  a  poet,  I  guess,"  was  the  reply 
with  a  look  of  confidence  which  •  showed  the  speaker's 
pleasure  in  baiting  an  interlocutor  into  thinking  him  less 
a  poet  than  he  really  was,  and  staggering  him  with  dis- 
closures later.  "I  write  a  little  now  and  then,  in  fact 
these  are  some  of  my  poems,"  he  added,  touching  his  papers. 
"I  am  doing  a  little  work  on  some  of  these  now.  One  of 
them  is  on  Mammoth  Cave.     It  will  have  twelve  stanzas, 
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eight  verses  to  the  stanza.  Verse  is  one  line,  you  know. 
Queer  so  many  people  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  verse  and  a  stanza." 

Here  the  poet  showed  a  quickening  of  interest  which  the 
professor  warily  diagnosed  as  a  symptom  of  readiness  to- 
discourse  at  length  on  poetics. 

"Have  you  had  much  of  your  work  published?" 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  poet.  "I  never  send  it 
to  the  magazines.  O,  I  may  have  a  book  published  one 
of  these  days,  but  there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  I  write 
because  I  like  to.  I  wouldn't  mind  giving  some  readings 
from  my  works." 

The  professor  concealed  a  tremor  by  swinging  half  way 
around  in  his  swivel  chair. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  principal  theme  is?" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  professor. 

"Life.  I  write  most  on  life.  No  matter  where  I  begin 
I  am  sure  to  be  writing  on  life  before  I  finish.  It  seems 
as  if  I  can  write  better  on  that  subject  than  any  other." 

The  professor  felt  that  he  was  entering  the  other's  deeper 
feelings. 

"Surely  a  great  subject." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  great  subject.  Almost  too  great  to  do  justice 
to  it,  but  then  I  don't  seem  to  do  so  well  on  any  other." 

"Are  you  a  married  man?"  asked  the  professor. 

"No,  I'm  single.  Perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  the  thoughts 
I  have  if  I  were  married  and  had  a  wife.  My  thoughts 
come  to  me  all  the  time.  Here's  a  poem  I  wrote  after 
going  home  from  church  one  night.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"Well,  there's  something  in  it,"  answered  the  professor 
after  glancing  at  the  verse.     "There's  an  idea  there." 

The  poet  laughed  hilariously. 

"I  did  that  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,"  he  explained, 
"and  here's  one  I  did  in  twenty  minutes.  Here  is  one  of 
my  longer  ones. " 

The  professor  took  the  worn  manuscript  and  noticing: 
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the  abundant  corrections  and  comments  on  the  margins 
remarked,  ' ' This  does  not  seem  to  be  in  its  final  form." 

"That  was  corrected  three  years  ago  by  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter. He's  now  getting  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
Wyoming.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  about  that  point 
there,  the  'procession  of  the  equinoxes'  or  the  'precession 
of  the  equinoxes.'  He  thought  the  poem  lacked  in  form 
but  he  said  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  thought  and 
spirit  than  to  get  good  form.  This  is  the  poem  which  gives 
my  understanding  of  the  universe,"  he  added.  "It's  one 
of  my  best." 

"So  you  have  never  married?  I  should  think  you  would 
want  a  little  home  of  your  own." 

"O,  I  may  think  of  that  some  day,  but  I  don't  know. 
I've  got  enough  to  live  on.  I  own  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land.  I  guess  that'll  keep  me  when  I'm  old. 
I  have  thought  of  marrying  before  now,  but  the  time  to 
marry  is  when  you're  young,  I  guess.  I'm  almost  out  of 
the  notion.  Most  poets  have  had  love  affairs,  sure  thing, 
and  for  that  matter,  I  am  no  exception.  But  poetry  is  my 
life  now." 

"You  don't  think  women  are  unreliable?" 

"O,  no,  but  things  are  queer  in  this  world.  The  scheme 
is  too  big,  I  guess.  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  once,  but  that's 
all  past  now." 

"Mary  Gilbert  was  her  name,"  he  continued.  "She  lived 
in  Minnesota.  She  had  been  engaged  before  she  was  en- 
gaged to  me.  I  knew  the  fellow.  It  was  Will  Albert. 
They  courted  over  ten  years  and  then  didn't  get  married. 
He  had  a  farm  and  lived  alone  for  a  number  of  years,  did 
all  the  work,  washed  the  dishes,  too,  when  they  were  washed, 
tho  she  used  to  go  over  once  in  a  while  and  set  the  house 
to  rights.  Then  he  began  to  act  queer.  He'd  be  talking 
with  you  and  suddenly  stop  and  say,  'Did  you  hear  that?' 
and  when  you  asked  him  'What,'  he  would  say  he  heard 
voices.  He  got  so  bad  that  folks  got  afraid  of  him.  One 
night  he  went  to  town,  tied  his  team,  and  crawled  thru 
a  coal  hole  in  one  of  the  houses  and  almost  scared  the  family 
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to  death.  The  farm  was  all  covered  up  with  debt  and  they 
took  him  to  the  asylum." 

"Sad  case," 

"But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  it  either.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  couple  of  years  she  got  him  out.  They  got  a  young 
lawyer  to  go  up  to  the  asylum  and  see  if  he  couldn't  be  got 
out.  He  seemed  pretty  fair  at  times  and  he  wrote  pretty 
strong  letters  to  Mary.  She  showed  me  some  of  them  after 
we  were  engaged.  The  authorities  wouldn't  let  Will  out 
unless  someone  went  on  a  bond  to  make  sure  of  his  good 
behavior.     So  Mary's  father  put  up  the  papers." 

"So  they  got  him  out?" 

"O,  yes,  but  he  wasn't  right.  He  built  a  little  shack  on 
a  railroad  section,  it  was  mostly  swamp,  joining  his  old 
place  on  the  back.  How  he  lived  nobody  knows.  Nights 
he  would  walk  by  the  old  place,  the  road  runs  right  between 
the  house  and  barn,  studying  and  looking.  The  folks 
who  bought  the  place  on  foreclosure  began  to  feel  nervous. 
Will  never  tried  to  harm  a  thing,  but  the  way  he  would 
walk  the  highway  nights  got  everybody  to  talking.  Winter 
was  coming  on,  too,  and  his  clothes  were  a  mass  of  rags. 
He  didn't  have  any  money,  and  only  a  few  old  tins  and 
no  food  in  the  shack.  Mary  used  to  see  him  quite  often 
when  he  first  came  back,  but  her  folks  caught  on  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  bad  job.  The  officers  picked  him  up  one 
day  and  took  him  back  to  the  asylum. ' ' 

"And  you  got  acquainted  with  Mary  after  that,  I  suppose?" 

"Quite  a  while  after  that,"  said  the  poet.  "O,  she  isn't 
so  much  younger  than  I  am.  Folks  take  me  for  older  than 
I  am,"  he  exclaimed  irrelevantly.  "If  I  would  keep  my 
sky  piece  on  and  shave  smooth  like  these  young  fellows  do 
when  they  go  to  college,  I  might  pass  for  younger.  But 
you  know  they  say  bald  headed  fellows  have  worn  the  roots 
of  their  hair  off  by  thinking  too  hard.  Some  of  you  pro- 
fessors ought  to  know  about  that.  Ha,  ha!  O,  it  was 
quite  a  spell  after  Will  went  back  before  I  began  to  see 
much  of  Mary.  She  was  so  sad  I  sort  of  sympathized  with 
her.     She  didn't  talk  much,  but  I  used  to  take  along  my 
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poems  and  read  them  and  talk  about  them  to  her.  But 
she  didn't  Hsten  half  the  time.  I  could  see  that  with 
my  eyes  shut.  Still,  she  didn't  seem  to  mind  my  coming 
and  after  a  while  we  thought  we'd  get  married.  But  we 
never  did." 

"Is  she  still  living?"  asked  the  professor  kindly. 

"O,  yes,  that  is,  I  suppose  she  is.  She  seemed  agreeable 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  after  that  we  drifted  apart.  She 
went  out  to  Montana  to  her  uncle's.  I  had  a  school  to 
teach  that  winter,  so  I  staid  where  I  was,  and  the  next 
summer  I  helped  the  county  auditor.  She  began  to  be 
a  little  different  before  she  went  away,  a  little  restless  and 
independent.  Of  course  I  wrote  a  good  many  letters. 
You  know  everything  runs  to  poetry  with  me,  so  I  put  in 
a  little  poetry  now  and  then.  Sometimes  I  would  write  the 
whole  letter  as  a  poem.  The  time  went  on  and  I  wrote  her 
a  good  many  times  without  getting  an  answer.  She  was 
off  there  in  the  west  and  I  didn't  know  but  she  wasn't 
getting  all  I  wrote.  I  hadn't  ever  been  west,  so  one  fall 
I  thought  I'd  go  out  there  and  see  her." 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  do  a  little  traveling  now  and  then," 
observed  the  professor. 

"Had  an  elegant  trip.  And  it  wasn't  expensive.  I 
didn't  take  a  sleeper,  and  the  train  stopped  often  enough 
to  make  it  easy  to  get  something  to  eat.  I'm  used  to  knock- 
ing around.  You  couldn't  give  me  some  of  that  country  in 
eastern  Montana.  But  I  did  get  a  number  of  good  thoughts 
for  poems.  Well,  I  stopped  at  the  right  station  and  took 
a  stage  the  next  morning  for  Mary's  uncle's.  Forty  miles. 
I  thought  I'd  pretend  I  was  looking  for  a  chance  to  trade 
a  quarter  section  for  a  location  and  surprize  her.  We 
covered  the  distance  with  two  rigs  in  half  a  day.  Got 
there  for  dinner.  I  knew  her  uncle's  name.  Her  uncle 
fed  the  stage  folks  and  put  up  their  horses  as  a  regular 
thing.  We  sat  down  to  dinner — spuds  and  bacon  and 
coffee — and  all  the  time  I  was  looking  for  Mary,  but  Mary 
didn't  show  up.  I  sat  around  most  of  the  afternoon, 
and  toward  evening  I  lookt  up  and  a  couple  of  cow  ponies 
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came  clattering  down  the  trail.  The  man  was  a  big,  long- 
legged  cowboy,  carrying  a  mighty  healthy  looking  baby 
on  one  arm,  and  on  the  other  pony,  riding  like  an  old  hand, 
was  who  do  you  suppose?  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes — Mary,  as  sure  as  you  are  born!" 

*'  'Why,  is  this  you,  Jasper?'  she  exclaimed,  and  she  in- 
troduced me  to  her  husband.  She  didn't  seem  a  bit  like 
the  Mary  I  knew.  She  was  brown  as  a  berry  and  quite 
a  bit  heavier.  I  never  knew  anybody  could  change  so. 
Of  course  I  knew  our  engagement  had  dragged  and  dragged 
and  worn  out  before  she  went  west  and  I  didn't  have  any 
kick  coming  for  her  getting  married.  And  I  didn't  have 
so  many  regrets,  either,  for  I  saw  she  was  in  a  different 
element  and  seemed  to  like  it.  She'd  gone  out  there  and 
got  infatuated  with  that  life  and  I  suppose  I  seemed  pretty 
pokey  to  her  after  that.  We  had  quite  a  long  talk  and 
I  found  out  that  she  got  as  far  as  the  railroad  station  one 
time,  expecting  to  come  back  and,  I  judge,  be  married,  but 
she  went  back  to  the  cowboy.  O,  it's  all  right,  but  if  she'd 
come  back  she  would  have  had  a  sure  thing  as  far  as  property 
is  concerned,  and  as  it  is  I  guess  she  takes  her  chances. 
I  staid  around  long  enough  to  find  out  that  the  cowboy 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow  and  just  a  little  of  a  booze 
fighter  before  he  was  married.  So  I'm  single.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time  telling  all  this,  but  I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  you  don't  mind  hearing.  Say,  professor,  I 
have  a  hankering  for  a  course  in  sociology.  I  think  I'd 
like  to  enrol  for  some  lectures  in  that  subject.  You  don't 
think  it's  possible  to  know  too  much  about  such  subjects 
if  a  man  is  looking  for  ideas  that  he  might  use  in  writing, 
do  you?" 

"No,"  replied  the  professor. 

Ari^and  D.  Weeks 
North  Dakota  Agricui^tural  Coll,ege 


V 

THE  LARGEST  LATIN-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 
The  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  last  scholastic  year  as  contained  in  the  September 
number  of  La  Revista  de  la  Universidad  is  a  thick  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages.  Its  very  bulk  is  indicative 
of  the  great  institution  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which 
has  grown  in  the  past  few  years  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  annual  enrolment  was  about 
five  hundred;  it  is  now  as  many  thousands — to  be  exact, 
^YQ:  thousand  and  fifty-four.  The  distribution  of  students 
among  the  different  colleges  is  very  unequal  as  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Law  and  social  sciences 1098 

Medical  sciences  (medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry) 2749 

Exact  sciences  (engineering  in  all  its  branches) 936 

Philosophy  and  letters 122 

Agriculture  and  veterinary  science 149 

In  point  of  numbers  Buenos  Aires  can  compare  favorably 
with  the  largest  universities  of  the  United  States.  The 
enrolment  comprizes  only  the  students  of  the  regular 
scholastic  year.  There  is  no  summer  session,  a  feature 
that  serves  to  swell  the  annual  enrolment  in  many  Ameri- 
can universities. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  enrolment  at 
Buenos  Aires  is  not  so  formidable.  The  entering  class 
in  the  various  colleges  is  not  as  large  as  the  grand  total 
would  indicate  to  one  not  conversant  with  Spanish-Ameri- 
can universities.  In  law  and  social  sciences  the  freshman 
class  numbered  but  247;  in  medical  sciences  (medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  midwifery),  706;  in  engineering,  241, 
while  in  both  medicine  and  engineering  the  classes  become 
much  smaller  after  the  first  year  or  two.  The  large  total 
enrolment  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  colleges 
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the  course  of  study  is  considerably  longer  than  in  North 
America.  In  law,  it  is  six  years;  in  medicine,  seven;  in 
engineering,  five  and  six.  Only  in  philosophy  and  letters 
and  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  sciences  are  the  courses 
comparable  in  length  to  corresponding  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  constantly  decreasing  size  of  the  classes  in  medicine 
and  engineering  after  the  first  year  indicates  that  many 
students  voluntarily  relinquish  their  ambition  to  graduate 
or  find  the  studies  too  exacting.  In  medicine  alone  (ex- 
cluding pharmacy  and  dentistry)  where  the  entering  class 
numbered  492,  the  graduating  class  enrolled  but  170;  the 
next  highest,  the  sixth-year  class,  but  196;  the  next  highest, 
the  fifth  class,  but  281;  and  yet  the  admissions  to  the 
medical  course  have  varied  but  little  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  class  that  numbers  now  but  281  entered  the  college 
almost  five  hundred  strong.  A  corresponding  disparity 
is  noticeable  in  the  entering  and  graduating  classes  of  the 
engineering  school,  but  this  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  college  in  the  past  few  years.  Six 
years  ago  the  entering  class  in  the  various  branches  of 
engineering  was  much  smaller  than  now.  In  law  there  is 
but  slight  difference  in  numbers  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  classes.  This  is  perhaps  because  law  is  becoming 
less  popular  as  a  profession  and  the  freshman  classes  are 
no  larger,  if  as  large,  as  those  of  former  years. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  colleges  of  letters  and  agri- 
culture are  negligible  in  comparison  with  their  sister 
colleges,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  immediate  future  will 
show  any  considerable  gain  there.  Certainly  not  in  the 
faculty  of  letters.  The  college  of  agriculture  may  grow 
somewhat  since  the  university  is  committed  to  the  policy 
of  fostering  this  department  by  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  (becas).  The  number  of 
becas  has  been  doubled  the  past  year  and  there  are  now  not 
less  than  sixty.  This  college  is  the  only  one  that  main- 
tains lodgings  and  commons  for  its  students.  The  nature 
of  its  studies,  its  situation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
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its  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  whole  Republic  by  draw- 
ing students  from  distant  provinces  justify  this  policy. 

The  roll  of  the  teaching  staff  is  no  less  imposing  than  that 
of  the  students.  The  grand  total  is  432,  of  whom  191  are 
full  professors  (catedraticos)  and  221  substitute  professors. 
The  other  20  are  honorary  or  extraordinary  professors. 
One  should  not  infer,  however,  that  the  active  instructing 
body  comprizes  both  professors  and  substitutes.  A  sub- 
stitute may  not  give  any  classes  thruout  an  entire  year. 
He  is  a  substitute  strictly  speaking  and  not  an  associate. 
If  the  catedratico  is  reasonably  faithful  in  attending  classes, 
the  substitute  is  not  called  into  service.  A  third  class 
of  instructors  is  not  included  in  the  enumeration  given 
above.  In  a  Spanish- American  university  the  laboratory 
staff  is  not  counted  in  the  teaching  body,  altho  it  is  very- 
numerous  especially  in  the  colleges  of  medicine,  engineering, 
and  agriculture.  If  these  men  were  included  in  the  list  of 
instructors  the  number  would  greatly  exceed  the  figures 
already  given.  And  there  is  more  reason  for  including 
them  than  the  substitute  professors  since  the  laboratory 
instructors  have  regular  duties  which  in  many  subjects 
are  more  important  for  the  progress  of  the  student  than 
even  the  formal  lectures  of  the  catedratico.  The  failure  to 
list  them  in  the  professional  roll  is  one  mark  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  laboratory  work  and  methods  in 
Spanish- American  education.  One  of  the  needed  reforms 
is  more  regular  and  conscientious  laboratory  exercises, 
and  this  could  be  furthered  by  placing  laboratory  in- 
struction on  a  higher  plane  and  ascribing  to  it  the  same 
distinction  that  attaches  to  the  professorial  chair. 

The  University  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a  cosmopolitan  in- 
stitution. Some  professors  are  called  from  abroad.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  agri- 
culture. Others  are  of  foreign  birth  but  now  naturalized 
Argentinians.  In  the  year  just  past  a  distinguished  French 
physician  and  professor  came  as  profesor  extraordinario . 
The  roll  of  instructors  includes  many  names  of  French, 
German,  English,  and  Slavonic  origin.     The  student  body 
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is  itself  cosmopolitan.  In  the  college  of  medicine  no  less 
than  sixteen  nationalities  are  represented.  Not  only  do 
students  come  from  the  nearby  countries  of  South  America, 
but  there  are  representations  from  many  European  countries 
and  from  North  America.  The  latter  are  doubtless  sons  of 
foreign  families  but  recently  domiciled  in  Argentine  and 
in  all  probability  will  become  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  but  another  mark  of  the  attraction  Argentine  is  now 
exerting  on  many  parts  of  two  continents.  Into  the  new 
nationality  are  flowing  streams  from  all  parts  of  the  Cau- 
casian world.  The  catalog  of  the  students  who  claim 
Argentine  as  their  nationality  is  a  curious  mixture  of  native 
and  foreign  names  almost  as  remarkable  as  a  corresponding 
list  from  a  North  American  university. 

The  budget  of  the  University  for  the  past  year  was 
$4,090,367.29  Argentine  currency  (about  $1,700,000 
American  gold).  Of  this  amount  only  $250,000  (gold) 
went  into  land  and  new  buildings ;  the  remainder  represents 
the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  institution.  Very 
naturally  the  medical,  engineering,  and  agricultural  col- 
leges claim  the  larger  share,  the  first  about  $500,000  (gold), 
the  other  two  about  $200,000  (gold)  each.  Here  again  is 
apparent  the  traditional  discrimination  against  the  labora- 
tories. The  great  bulk  of  the  money  goes  for  salaries  and 
a  comparatively  small  sum  is  expended  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  laboratories  and  for  new  equipment.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  laboratory  facilities  are  amply 
commensurate  with  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon  this  feature 
of  the  work  under  present  methods. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  very  small,  almost 
a  negligible  quantity.  Its  income  is  derived  directly 
from  the  national  government  either  as  direct  general 
appropriation  or  appropriation  for  specific  purposes,  and 
from  tuition  fees.  The  latter  amount  to  a  million  dollars 
(Argentine  currency) . 

The  various  departments  are  very  unevenly  housed  and 
equipped.  The  medical  college  has  good  buildings  and 
well-equipped  laboratories.     The  law  college  has  its   own 
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buildings  and  splendid  library.  Its  accommodations  are 
however  inadequate  for  the  large  enrolment.  A  new- 
site  has  been  secured  and  a  fund  started  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building.  The  agricultural  college  has  a 
large  farm  and  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in 
very  recent  years  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  de- 
partment. Dormitories  and  commons  for  the  state 
scholars  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  other 
two  colleges  are,  however,  badly  housed  and  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  university.  The  college  of  letters  and 
philosophy  occupies  an  edifice  built  as  a  private  mansion. 
Its  arrangement  is  ill  suited  for  school  purposes.  Every 
square  inch  of  floor  space  has  been  utilized  and  the  small 
rooms  and  narrow  corridors  give  the  impression  of  intense 
discomfort.  The  museum  occupies  the  basement,  where 
it  cannot  be  properly  displayed,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  since  the  building  is  not  fireproof.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  library  for  which  has  been  built  a  temporary 
building  in  the  side  court.  Only  the  small  enrolment  in 
this  department  makes  the  situation  tenable.  The  college 
that  suffers  most  from  lack  of  suitable  buildings  and  both 
laboratory  space  and  equipment  is  the  college  of  engi- 
neering. It  occupies  a  corps  of  buildings,  some  very 
ancient,  remnants  of  an  old  convent,  others  of  more  modem 
construction  built  one  against  the  other  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  school  required.  At  one  side  in  an  adjoining  build- 
ing in  the  same  block  is  the  national  museum  and  behind  is 
a  boys '  high  school.  Housed  in  on  all  sides  it  has  had  no 
possibility  of  expansion.  The  small  interior  courts  have 
been  utilized  by  being  roofed  over  and  converted  into 
laboratories  and  machine  museums.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  necessary  to  store  certain  materials  in 
rented  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  The  need  of  another 
site  and  suitable  buildings  is  imperative.  The  present 
location  in  the  center  of  the  city,  in  a  business  district 
where  land  is  valuable,  is  disadvantageous.  Expansion 
here  is  a  financial  impossibility.  The  dean  of  the  college 
and  the  university  council  are  pleading  for  another  and 
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ampler  site.  The  enrolment  is  increasing  ten  per  cent 
each  year,  the  present  quarters  are  becoming  more  inade- 
quate and  a  change  must  soon  come.  The  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  like  other  Spanish- American  universities 
and  like  those  of  Continental  Europe,  is  not  located  on  a 
campus  where  all  colleges  are  in  physical  contact  each 
with  the  other,  and  the  students  of  one  with  the  students 
of  the  others.  Each  department  is  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  city,  and  in  seeking  new  sites  no  effort  is  made  to  bring 
them  together.  Such  an  arrangement  prevents  a  close 
union  and  a  feeling  of  institutional  solidarity,  but  from  a 
financial  standpoint  it  has  its  advantages.  A  new  site 
such  as  must  be  provided  soon  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
engineering  school  can  be  selected  with  a  view  of  accom- 
modating this  department  only.  The  difficulties  of  choice 
are  lessened  and  the  item  of  expense  is  considerably  re- 
duced. 

Among  the  many  statistical  tables  that  are  found  in  the 
annual  report  is  one  that  would  not  be  encountered  in  the 
report  of  a  North  American  university:  attendance  of 
professors.  This  table  reveals  one  of  the  weaknesses 
inherent  to  the  system  of  instruction  practised  in  Spanish 
America.  Since  the  teaching  staff  is  recruited  from  men 
actively  engaged  in  professions  other  than  teaching,  it  can 
be  readily  inferred  that  their  regular  attendance  at  lectures 
can  not  be  guaranteed.  Professional  duties  may  prevent 
their  presence,  and  these  professional  duties  may  arise  so 
suddenly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
services  of  the  substitute  professor  for  a  particular  lesson. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  system,  however,  is  not  the  un- 
avoidable absences.  The  fact  that  teaching  is  not  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  professor,  but  an  adjunct  at  best, 
too  often  a  mere  avocation,  makes  the  less  conscientious 
extremely  negligent  of  university  duties.  Absences  are 
much  too  numerous.  Systematic  class  work  becomes  often 
impossible.  Students  acquire  the  same  spirit  of  negligence. 
In  some  subjects  the  attendance  of  the  teacher  is  so  irreg- 
ular that  students  can  well  take  the  risk  of  absenting  them- 
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selves.  In  the  medical  college  out  of  3668  classes  listed 
only  2563  were  actually  given,  and  the  table  shows  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  absences  of  professors  were 
without  previous  notice,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  call 
upon  the  substitutes.  The  college  of  law  and  the  section 
of  pharmacy  show  the  greatest  per  cent  of  absences, 
while  in  other  faculties  it  is  somewhat  less.  The  table 
reveals  the  further  fact  that  it  is  the  classes  in  pure  science 
that  suffer  most  and  this  could  be  inferred.  A  practising 
physician,  for  example,  would  take  more  interest  in  a  class 
of  clinics  than  in  one  in  chemistry.  This  fact  is  another 
reason  for  manning  the  chairs  of  pure  science  with 
scientists  rather  than  with  physicians,  engineers,  etc., 
as  is  now  the  custom.  The  professional  man  is  indis- 
pensable for  certain  chairs  in  which  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  science  is  the  central  idea,  but  the  sciences 
themselves  with  their  laboratory  exercises  would  fare  much 
better  if  taught  by  men  whose  business  was  teaching  and 
teaching  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity does  not  enjoy  the  best  opportunities  for  scientific 
research  and  scholarly  writing,  the  publications  are  not 
inconsiderable  or  unworthy  of  so  important  an  institution. 
The  Revista  de  la  Universidad  appears  each  month  and  forms 
in  the  course  of  a  year  two  large  volumes.  One-half  the 
space  is  devoted  to  original  and  scholarly  articles.  The 
law  faculty  publishes  its  Anales  which  contains  important 
studies.  The  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  published 
last  year  in  two  volumes  a  collection  of  documents  on  the 
constitutional  organization  of  Argentine.  That  research 
and  publication  are  not  neglected  is  evidenced  by  the  long 
list  of  titles  of  publications  in  Argentine  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry — a  list  prepared  by  Professor  Ducloux  and 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  University  review. 
These  monographs  of  varying  length  and  importance  are 
for  the  most  part  the  labors  of  university  instructors  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  universities  of  Argentine. 
The    two    professors    of    American     archeology.     Doctors 
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Ambrosetti  and  Debenedetti  publish  frequent  monographs 
descriptive  of  explorations  undertaken  by  the  department. 
Within  each  faculty  there  is  an  inner  circle,  the  Academy, 
one  of  whose  purposes  is  to  encourage  research  and  scholarly 
production.  This  function  of  the  university  will  doubtless 
increase  in  importance.  In  the  last  decade  the  energies 
of  the  faculty  have  been  mostly  absorbed  in  providing 
instruction  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  students. 
Nor  is  the  external  growth  likely  to  diminish.  Notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  University  of  La  Plata  and  the 
traditional  importance  of  the  University  of  Cordoba, 
Buenos  Aires  is  destined  to  grow,  and  as  it  now  rivals  in 
enrolment  the  largest  of  the  North  American  institutions 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  decade  it  will  have  out- 
strip t  them  all  in  point  of  numbers. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon 

Miami  Univi^rsity 
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VI 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  RURAL 

SCHOOL 

I 

Dr.  Boris  Sidis  in  his  excellent  volume,  The  psychology  of 
suggestion,  describes  the  great  mental  epidemics  which  have 
periodically  swayed  the  American  people,  the  epidemics  of  re- 
ligious revivalism  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  more  recent  Bryan-Silver  contagion,  and  the  still  later 
Klondike  gold  fever.  Dr.  Sidis  presents,  in  a  masterly 
way,  the  fact  that  these  mental  epidemics  "  are  indicative 
of  the  great  power  which  lies  dormant  in  the  national 
mind,  a  power  which,  when  stirred  into  activity  by  force- 
ful suggestion,  develops  a  turbulence  in  the  stream  of 
popular  consciousness  at  the  same  time  unreasoning,  mad, 
riotous,  a  wave  so  tumultuous,  so  irresistible  in  attack, 
that  it  carries  all  before  it.  The  greatest  excesses  are 
committed,  an  eventual  condition  of  depression  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  storm,  then  reaction,  and  for  the  time 
chaos  reigns  supreme. 

In  recent  years  the  public  conscience  has  been  frequently 
stirred  by  stimulae  emanating  from  the  condition  of  general 
social  unrest  which  characterizes  the  times.  The  great 
corporate  organizations  have  heard  the  vox  populi  in 
anger,  the  republican  party  has  been  impeached^  and 
socialism  continues  to  grow.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
but  repeating  history,  and  passing  thru  a  period  of  com- 
paratively quiet  destruction  preparatory  to  an  era  which 
promises  great  reconstructive  measures.  For  the  Ameri- 
can mind  in  its  present  distemper  renovation  would  scarcely 
suffice,  modification  and  change  would  be  questionable 
remedies,  and  so  the  tendency  is  to  demolish  our  temples 
ruthlessly,  for  we  feel  the  need  of  erecting  something  brand 
new.     Indeed  a  perilous  spirit  is  about  us. 

39 
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In  company  with  other  institutions  the  American  school 
has  felt  the  critical  glare  of  the  public  eye.  But  here  there 
has  been  thus  far  a  fortunate  hesitancy  about  radical 
meddling.  The  new  psychology  and  pedagogy  have  been 
exalted,  curriculums  reorganized,  methods  vitalized,  and 
vocational  education  brought  to  the  fore.  During  the  past 
few  years  much  has  been  said  of  rural  educational  problems 
and  in  this  connection  vocational  education,  from  the 
essentially  trades  viewpoint,  has  been  discust  at  some 
length.  In  fact  the  campaign  favorable  to  practical  arts 
instruction  has  developed  such  strength,  and  the  cam- 
paigners have  become  so  numerous  that  a  trades  education 
epidemic  of  some  magnitude,  with  its  attendant  excesses, 
seems  to  be  dangerously  imminent. 

This  movement,  conceived  in  the  urban  communities, 
has  won  many  adherents  in  the  countryside;  nor  has  it 
been  confined  to  the  States,  for  only  recently  there  has 
been  a  strong  expression  of  popular  approval  from  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  the  north.  Agriculture,  domestic 
science,  handicrafts,  wood-working  and  metal-working, 
have  been  in  many  cases  added  to  the  secondary  school 
curriculums.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  ele- 
mentary program  has  received  but  little  attention. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  work  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  the  so-called  old  school-men  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  traditional  culture  values  of  the  former 
academic  program  would  be  forced  into  a  condition  of 
decrepitude,  that  our  secondary  education  would  become 
a  non-cultural  process,  and  that  our  schools  would  produce 
a  generation  of  boorish  tradesmen.  Altho  the  writer  is  a 
believer  in  the  educational  value  of  this  practical  arts 
instruction,  and  is  even  now  at  the  head  of  a  secondary 
school  which  executes  a  comprehensive  practical  arts 
program,  yet  h6  is  in  a  questioning  mood  concerning  the 
present  growing  tendency  toward  a  widespread  introduction 
of  trades  education  into  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary 
school.     If  the  epidemic  proceeds  with  the  vigor  that  has 
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marked  its  inception,  perhaps  the  much  scorned  prophecy 
of  the  old-time  school-man  will  come  to  its  fulfilment. 

This  agitation  in  support  of  the  introduction  of  the 
practical  activities  into  the  life  of  the  school  was,  at  first, 
termed  a  "fad,"  but  if  nothing  more  be  considered  than  the 
persistency  and  the  growth  of  the  idea,  we  must  admit 
that  it  has  outlived  the  probationary  period  which  usually 
witnesses  the  demise  of  the  "fad."  The  vocational  move- 
ment of  the  countryside  is  indeed  a  serious  attempt  at 
solving  the  problems  of  the  rural  community,  and,  if  held 
in  proper  check  and  freed  from  the  unthinking  riotousness 
of  the  mental  epidemic,  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
largely  to  an  effective  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  these  smaller  New  England  social  units. 

II 

Let  us  turn  for  the  moment  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
rural  school  problem.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  that  little  red  school  credited 
with  the  development  of  its  Webster,  its  Boutwell,  and  a 
host  of  other  sturdy  men.  A 'better  school-house  perhaps 
occupies  the  same  spot  today,  the  teacher  is  frequently 
a  trained  worker,  and  there  is  expert  supervision.  Further- 
more, the  country  elementary  school  of  the  present  teaches 
the  three  R's  in  passingly  good  fashion.  In  fact,  its  pro- 
gram of  school  activities,  generally  speaking,  is  a  much 
more  comprehensive  one  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 
Yet  men  of  the  Webster  type,  men  of  that  active,  self- 
reliant  mould  are  not  forthcoming.     And  why? 

Laurie  tells  us  that  "  Our  forefathers  not  only  raised  their 
own  com,  but  necessity  compelled  them  to  grind  it,  to  make 
their  own  bread,  to  clip  their  sheep,  to  clean,  to  cut,  to  dye, 
and  to  spin  their  own  wool,  to  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  to 
make  it  into  clothes.  In  fact,  they  made  their  own  rude 
articles  of  furniture,  moulded  their  own  pottery,  etc.,  and 
thus,  of  necessity,  they  were  compelled  by  these  occupa- 
tions to  develop  a  many-sided  education."  Add  to  this 
picture  a  glimpse  of  the  family  reading  circle,  an  echo  from 
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the  village  singing  school,  and  the  stately  white  church- 
spire,  symbolic  of  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the  old-time 
New  England  religion.  There,  in  the  yesterday,  we  have 
depicted  a  vitality,  a  life  which  had  to  borrow  little  of  its 
educational  strength  from  the  old  red  schoolhouse. 

But  here  and  today,  what  is  the  condition  in  the  average 
rural  community?  At  dawn  a  company  of  the  village 
youth  and  maidens  set  out  for  their  work  in  the  paper- 
mill  or  shoe-factory  of  the  neighboring  town.  To  be  sure 
the  village  store  is  still  a  social  center,  but,  instead  of  the 
nail-keg  resting-places  of  yesterday,  there  are  today  com- 
fortable chairs.  Silver-headed  townsmen  gather  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  mail;  the  talk  is  of  the  olden  days;  they 
are  living  in  the  past.  The  town  coach,  laden  with  children, 
on  its  way  to  the  district  school,  passes  creakingly  by. 
Momentarily  there  is  a  brightness,  a  glimmer  of  life,  a 
promise  for  the  future,  but  presently  this  is  lost  in  the  veil 
of  oppressive  quiet  which  settles  down  upon  this  little  New 
England  community. 

Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that  the  old-time  craftsmanship 
of  the  knife  and  the  spinning-wheel  has  long  since  been  lost 
thru  neglect;  the  last  singing  school  was  conducted  thirty 
years  ago;  the  weather-beaten  village  church  welcomes  but 
fifty  to  its  Sabbath  exercise  today;  yesterday  there  were 
two  hundred.  The  fire  of  the  older  country  life,  which 
necessity  caused  at  one  time  to  glow  ever  brilliantly,  today 
is  spent.  Only  embers  here  and  there  remain.  On  all 
sides  symptoms  of  inactivity,  atrophy,  decay.  Even  the 
giant  elms,  silent  monitors,  seemingly  the  lone  remnant 
of  a  lingering  vitality,  even  they  appear  disconsolate  and 
weary  of  their  existence  in  this  withering  environment. 
Yesterday  there  was  strength,  vigor  in  the  home  life; 
today  there  is  weakness  approaching  degeneracy. 

The  modest  but  efficient  "home  school"  of  long  ago  has 
past.  Its  more  arrogant  contemporary  of  the  country- 
side of  sixty  years  ago  has  been  succeeded  by  a  much  more 
competent  present-day  institution.  But  the  country 
school  of  this  twentieth  century  has  been  invested  with 
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much  graver  responsibilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  parent 
institution.  It  must  function  not  only  in  supplying  the 
rural  community  with  reading,  writing,  and  'rithmetic, 
but  it  must  further  stir  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  old- 
time  vitality,  it  must  regenerate  the  vigor  of  the  home  of 
the  fifties,  it  must  be  the  agency  of  a  many-sided  educa- 
tion. 

Ill 

The  favorable  reception  which  the  vocational  movement 
is  meeting  in  the  countryside  indicates  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness in  the  rural  community  of  its  plight;  it  is  an 
appeal  to  the  school,  to  the  church,  and  to  other  helpful 
educational  agencies  to  put  into  immediate  operation 
methods  and  means  which  will  restore  the  virility,  the 
strength  of  the  rural  life  of  years  past. 

Two  possible  plans  of  action  invite  attention.  On  the 
one  hand  we  may  continue  the  ancestral  scheme  of  ele- 
mentary education.  We  may  give  the  country  boy  his 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  red  schoolhouse 
way.  We  may  dissect  his  words  into  syllables  and  render 
problematic  and  disciplinary  the  task  of  learning  to  spell. 
We  may  present  the  history  of  names,  dates,  and  periods, 
and  neglect  the  history  which  bears  directly  upon  his  life 
experiences.  We  may  give  him  the  geography  of  China 
in  the  grammar  school  and  teach  him  the  geography  of  the 
farm  meadow  in  the  secondary  school.  The  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  complicated  organic  relationships  may  be 
prescribed  for  the  child-mind;  perhaps  by  some  mysterious 
kindly  turn  of  nature  he  will  understand  it  all  when  he 
reaches  a  greater  maturity.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
wisdom  of  a  certain  brand  of  twentieth-century  pedagogy 
will  succeed  in  controverting  the  proposition,  "When  I 
was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child?" 

"  But  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things." 
The  time  is  now  ripe,  for  an  introduction  of  the  practical 
arts    activity    directs    the    one    policy.     Sacrifice    a    little 
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literature,  a  little  history,  a  little  language  study,  and 
teach  the  young  people  of  the  secondary  school  to  farm 
scientifically,  to  manage  the  household  economically,  to  be 
producers.  Again  an  unexpected  kindness  of  Providence 
may  intervene  in  later  years  to  generate,  for  man  or  woman, 
interests  of  a  higher  nature,  interests  dearly  won  by  the 
maturing  result,  the  ripened  fruit  of  normal  activity  in  the 
life  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  secondary  school,  by  the  execution  of  this  plan,  will 
undoubtedly  educate  youth,  in  a  measure,  for  production, 
and  will  further  exercise  a  guiding  influence  in  treating 
with  the  problems  of  consumption  of  the  baser  kind — 
the  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc.  A  happy 
chance  in  adult  life  may  here,  once  more,  work  the  unfore- 
seen, and  develop  a  man  who  can  be  a  discriminating  con- 
sumer of  literature,  art,  music,  religion,  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  user  of  the  higher  mental  foods.  Will  the 
warmest  supporter  of  the  trades  idea  dare  contend  that  the 
farm  boy,  any  more  than  his  city  brother,  is  to  be  reared 
into  the  dollar-seeking  drudge,  and  is  to  be  denied  the 
elevating  influences,  the  interests  of  the  higher  life? 

In  this  previously  outlined  plan,  we  have  depicted  the 
vocational  movement  as  sponsored  by  many  educators, 
and  as  it  appears  on  the  wavecrest  of  the  threatening  trades 
education  epidemic  which  is  at  present  gathering  impetus 
thruout  the  land. 

The  second  plan  for  the  introduction  of  vocational 
education  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  child  is  not 
preparing  for  life  but  is  living,  and  this  plan  maintains  that 
all  education  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  measure  that  it  reaches 
an  intimate  touch,  a  living  contact  with  the  growing  and 
expanding  life  of  the  child.  The  adherents  of  this  school  of 
educational  thought  declare  that  the  child  is  an  epitome 
of  the  race,  that  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  type 
.which  elevates  citizenship  and  parenthood  are  only  unfolded 
by  an  instruction  which  leads  the  child  to  repeat,  in  natural 
sequence,  all  the  activities  which  have  made  for  the  genesis 
and  evolution  of  the  mind  of  the  race.     The  propaganda 
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of  practical  arts  education  here  becomes  an  essential  part 
of  the  elementary  school  program,  for  young  children  are 
considered  peculiarly  responsive  to  the  physical  and  sensuous 
activity  afforded  by  simple  kitchen  and  garden  projects. 
Agriculture,  handicrafts,  domestic  science,  and  kindred 
subjects  become  the  real,  the  experiential  bases  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  number-work,  for  geography  and  for 
history.  An  effort  is  made  to  repeat  the  active  educational 
experience  of  the  "home  school"  of  sixty  years  ago,  that 
educational  experience  which  was  so  productive  of  vigorous 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  practical  arts  instruction  is  continued  thruout  the 
grades,  the  various  subjects  being  expanded  naturally 
and  proportionately  to  the  broadening  intelligence  of  the 
pupil.  Traditional  subjects  are  not  in  the  least  sub- 
ordinated, but  instruction  in  them  proceeds  along  the 
familiar  channels  of  experience,  education  becomes  a  vital 
process,  it  approximates  life.  It  is  held  that  such  a  plan 
of  rural  education  discharges,  in  a  superior  way,  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  rural  community  bears  toward  the  larger 
body  of  its  young  people  who  never  reach  the  secondary 
school. 

Finally,  this  latter  plan  of  vocational  education  directs 
that  the  high  school  or  academy  continue  to  enlarge  upon 
the  practical  arts  instruction,  thus  reaching  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  work  which  makes  imperative  a  treat- 
ment from  the  vocational  standpoint.  But  again  in  the 
secondary  school  the  policy  is  not  to  make  the  vocational 
studies  an  aim  and  end  in  themselves.  They  serve  ad- 
mirably as  a  sound  basis  for  a  pedagogical  treatment  of  the 
humanistic  subjects,  history,  language,  literature,  art, 
and  the  scientific  subjects,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  farm  boy  is  not  to  be  educated  in  farming 
alone,  but,  thru  the  channel  of  agricultural  experience, 
he  is  to  be  given  a  many-sided  education,  an  education 
which  is  not  only  usable  thru  the  fair  weather  of  the  spring, 
summer,  and  the  autumn  of  the  year,  but  one  which  will 
stimulate  progressive  activity  during  the  rainy  day  or  the 
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long  winter's  evening.  This  latter  plan  of  practical  arts 
education  declares,  in  no  uncertain  language,  that  the 
comparative  isolation  of  the  young  people  of  the  country 
demands  a  broader  mental  horizon,  even  stronger  and  more 
varied  interests  (not  amusements)  than  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  urban  youth,  for  it  is  claimed  that  the 
rural  community  of  today,  in  its  present  condition  of  ar- 
rested development,  includes  little  of  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  activity,  industrial  progress,  and 
civic  betterment,  all  of  which  invariably  exist  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  the  environment  of  the  city  brother. 

Shall  the  epidemic  of  secondary  school  trades  education 
spread  its  short-sighted  contagion,  or  will  practical  arts 
instruction  be  consecrated  to  the  larger  task  of  revitalizing 
the  rural  community? 

John  J.  Marrinan 

PiNKERTON  Academy 
Derry,  N.  H. 
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A  FEMININE  PROFESSORIAL  VIEWPOINT 

How  do  my  past  students  regard  me  when  they  come 
back?  I  have  just  been  told  that  one  young  woman,  of  no 
particular  ability,  who  has  been  out  only  a  few  years,  has 
been  offered  a  position  at  $1400.00  a  year — more  than  I 
earn,  after  many  years  of  experience.  I  should  think,  in 
her  eyes,  I  must  be  a  failure.  And  many  must  feel  that  I 
am,  when,  after  the  sudden  growth  that  comes  with  the 
varied  scenes  and  the  inrush  of  new  experience  during  those 
first  years  out  of  college,  they  return  to  see  me  walking  the 
same  macadam  paths,  to  the  same  classroom,  with  the  same 
greetings  for  those  I  meet,  even  perhaps  with  the  same 
clothes  on,  and  with  my  only  object  to  say  over  again  in 
the  classroom  what  I  have  already  said  many  times  before. 

The  apparent  self-satisfaction  of  the  women  who  teach 
in  colleges  startles  me.  They  blame,  not  themselves,  but 
their  students,  for  failure  in  undergraduate  scholarship. 
They  do  not  realize  how  much  of  the  fault  lies  in  us.  It 
is  not  what  we  teach  nor  how  we  teach.  It  is  what  we 
are.  We  try  to  make  our  pupils  follow  in  our  steps,  and 
learn  what  we  have  learned,  that  they  may  be  like  us. 
But  they  look  at  us  with  coldly  critical  eyes,  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  like  us. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  is  an  instructor  in  a  college  has 
more  glamor  for  students  than  has  the  life  of  a  woman. 
A  man  has  a  larger  salary,  or  outside  means  of  adding  to 
his  income.  He  often  has  his  normal  family  life.  His 
petty  economies  are  not  evident.  He  goes  hither  and  yon 
for  semi-professional  purposes.  He  attends  the  meetings 
of  learned  associations,  he  travels  in  summer.  In  general 
he  appears  to  have  most  of  the  things  that  the  majority 
of  his  students  desire  in  life.     I  am  excluding,  of  course, 
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those  students  who  have  great  wealth,  for  they  are,  most 
certainly,  still  a  minority. 

But  the  woman  who  teaches  will  always,  I  sometimes, 
fear,  seem  to  her  pupils  unsuccessful.  Even  in  the  rare 
cases  where  independent  fortune  gives  a  woman  the  out- 
ward graces  that  most  of  us  must  deny  ourselves,  we  are 
still  unsuccessful.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  are  not 
married.  The  world  still  tends  to  measure  the  success, 
of  a  woman  by  her  ability  to  attract  a  man  sufficiently 
to  make  him  marry  her.  The  standard  of  the  under- 
graduate does  not  differ  from  the  world's  standard. 

In  the  ideal  college  for  girls  that  I  would  found  if  I 
could,  every  woman  who  taught  should  live  in  her  own 
home,  or  at  least  in  her  private  suite  of  apartments.  I 
would  not  have  her  forced  to  show  herself  in  dormitory 
corridors  in  the  undress  of  a  bathrobe  or  kimona,  nor 
would  I  have  her  displayed  to  the  young  eye  in  the  mental 
undress  of  the  meal-times  that  interrupt  a  busy  day.  She 
should  be  able,  however,  when  she  so  wisht,  to  entertain 
her  friends  among  the  students  at  luncheon,  tea,  and 
dinner.  How  much  of  the  good  of  English  university 
education  is  traceable  to  teas  and  dinners  with  the  dons! 
She  should  be  able,  moreover,  to  entertain  her  friends  from 
the  outside  world,  and  at  intervals  she  should  slip  away 
from  college  for  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  such  escapes. 
If  necessary  she  should  even  be  forced  sometimes  to  see 
her  college  from  the  outside,  and  get  a  proper  perspective 
on  it.  Women  so  often  lose  sight  of  the  greater  issues  in 
their  painful  conscientiousness!  They  become  absorbed 
in  the  treadmill  performance  of  petty  daily  duties.  They 
teach  in  college  as  they  used  to  do  their  housework.  Their 
work  is  never  done.  Such  women  I  would  not  have  in  my 
college.  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  choose  for  my  faculty 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  not  in  the  one  or 
two  colleges  in  which  they  had  studied,  but  in  the  view 
of  a  larger  public,  women,  in  short,  who  had  accomplished 
things.  And  then  I  should  say  frankly,  "A  large  part 
of  your  work  in  teaching  these  young  girls  is  dependent 
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on  your  keeping  your  hold  on  the  outside  public,   and 
staying  in  the  current  of  life." 

In  my  ideal  college  I  should  have  a  house  of  games  for 
my  students.  Tennis  courts  and  squash  courts,  pool 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle-boards,  grace-hoops,  and 
whatever  else  takes  the  mind  and  gives  pleasure,  should  be 
in  my  house  of  games.  Once  in  so  often  I  should  say  to  my 
girls,  "When  you  feel  deprest  or  irritable  don't  find  a  dear 
friend  to  whom  you  can  pour  out  your  soul,  while  perhaps 
you  eat  what  you  shouldn't,  but  take  that  dear  friend  and 
go  and  play  something.  It  isn't  always  good  weather  for 
a  walk,  and  sometimes  after  a  walk  you  go  home  as  cross 
and  introspective  as  when  you  started  out.  Play  a  game 
and  play  to  win.  You'll  go  back  to  your  work  so  much 
the  fresher." 

I  have  often  wondered  why  no  one  builds  a  laboratory 
for  literature.  The  sciences  have  everywhere  an  unfair 
advantage.  It  is  admitted  that  they  need  special  condi- 
tions, a  special  building,  special  apparatus.  And  does  not 
literature  need  the  same?  The  library  is  no  laboratory  of 
literature,  altho  it  is  frequently  so  regarded.  The  library 
is  public  to  all  the  college.  It  is  frequented  by  students 
of  history  and  philosophy  and  of  all  manner  of  other  sub- 
jects. I  even  see  sheets  of  mathematical  problems  being 
prepared  in  the  quieter  comers.  Is  this  a  place  to  stimulate 
a  student  to  work  in  literature? 

The  laboratory  of  literature  should  be  comfortable.  It 
should  have  easy  chairs  for  those  who  would  lounge  as  they 
read.  It  should  have  tables  with  writing  materials  ready 
at  hand.  It  should  have,  on  shelves  around  the  main 
room,  well-bound  and  good  editions  of  many  of  the  most 
significant  books  of  all  languages.  And  above  all,  it 
should  have,  in  one  corner,  those  blessed  new  books  that  show 
the  new  movements  which  follow  each  other  so  quickly, 
and  yet,  no  matter  how  ephemeral,  prove  that  literature 
is  still  a  living  force.     The  magazines  should  be  there,  too, 
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good  and  bad  together,   for  even  poisons  have  often  a 
medicinal  value. 

In  this  main  room  should  be  silence.  For  those  who 
would  talk  as  they  work  there  should  be  other  rooms, 
ample  accommodation.  Why  should  we  discourage  the 
discussion  of  books?  Is  it  not,  in  itself,  a  part  of  educa- 
tion? While  we  sit  over  our  books  we  may  dream  aloud, 
to  a  congenial  neighbor,  our  ambitions  for  the  future, 
suggested  by  the  book  we  are  reading.  Sometimes,  in 
later  years,  those  ambitions,  more  real  for  having  been 
shared,  spiu*  us  on  to  action,  and  save  us  from  deadly 
inertia. 

There  must  be  a  hall  of  comfortably  small  proportions, 
where  by  an  open  fire  someone  may  read  aloud  to  those  who 
care  to  come  to  listen,  while  they  sew  or  sit  idle  as  they 
choose.  The  human  voice  still  has  power  to  vitalize 
literature.     Why  do  colleges  so  often  forget  that  fact? 

A  recessed  end  of  the  hall,  shut  off  by  curtains,  would 
furnish  a  stage,  where,  without  scenery,  with  just  the 
necessary  properties,  a  one-act  play  could  now  and  then  be 
acted.  There  should  be  no  coach  for  these  plays,  no  effort 
to  mimic  the  professional  stage.  The  actors  should  feel 
that  they  are  themselves  the  people  of  the  play,  and  they 
should  make  them  live  for  us.  The  thing  can  be  done. 
I  have  seen  it  done.  And  when  it  is  so  done,  the  amateur 
stage  of  the  college  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  means  of 
education. 

Here,  in  this  building,  each  instructor  of  English  or 
English  literature  should  have  a  comfortable  room  where 
she  could  do  some  of  her  own  work  and  hold  conferences 
with  her  students.  I  should  think  her  a  very  stupid  person 
indeed  if  she  did  not  know  how  to  secure  for  herself  the 
books,  the  pictures,  the  desk  trifles,  and  the  little  intimate 
things  of  the  room  that  would  arouse  the  interest  of  students 
who  came  to  it.  If  she  got  an  elephant  ink-stand  because 
her  neighbor  had  an  elephant  ink-stand  I  should  consider 
myself  justified  in  asking  her  to  resign.  Is  that  too  strong? 
I  think  not. 
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Should  I  myself  be  able  to  hold  a  position  in  this  ideal 
college  of  mine?  The  hostile  reader  will  ask  that  question, 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer  it.  I  will  confess,  however, 
that  I  should  think  it  worth  trying  to  hold,  if  once  I  had 
it,  and  that  I  should  try  with  all  my  might  to  get  it,  if  such 
a  college  existed. 

In  this  college  for  girls,  where  the  students  could  escape 
from  the  pettiness  of  a  shut-off  community  life  thru  their 
house  of  games  and  their  laboratory  of  literature,  and 
where  the  Faculty  were  women  of  action  who  had  kept 
their  contact  with  the  world,  would  the  students  or  the 
alumnae  scorn  those  whom  otherwise  they  admired  simply 
because  they  were  not  married?  I  doubt  it.  The  world's 
standard  of  judgment  recognizes  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  the  members  of  such  a  Faculty  would  seem  like 
exceptions.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  important  step 
toward  efficient  teaching,  for  surely  the  students,  if  they 
had  more  admiration  for  those  who  teach  them,  would  be 
more  amenable  to  instruction  than  they  aire  ixQ^$':^  •',  I  some- 
times think  that  at  present  they  a»r6'  honestly  afraid,  to 
study  hard  lest  by  some  accident^, they  come  to  be  wl^at 
they  think  we  are — poor  undetfjaid  women,  who  wo  A, 
hard  and  lead  meagre,  grey  livers ,■ ;,-  i ' '  ^^  j  ; '},  %  J  V' 

f^.»     Carrie  A.  Harper 

Mount  Holyoke  Coli^ege  '  , , 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 
PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 
The  opening  question  is,  why  do  students  spend  their 
time  as  wastefuUy  as  they  do?     Are  not  there  fields  in 
science,  philosophy,  economics,  and  literature  which  reveal 
the  many  fascinating  aspects  of  life?     The  trouble  about 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  etc.,  is  that  few  ever  get  so 
far  as  genuinely  to  enjoy  them  save  those  faithful,   un- 
questioning workers  who  plod  onward  into  the  specialized 
fields  of  work.     In  every  elementary  subject  we  find  a  hard, 
frozen  surface-crust  which  must  be  broken  before  the  clear 
waters  underneath  may  be  visible;  in  every  course,  the  ele- 
mentary training  is  more  or  less  drudgery  and  a  matter  of 
approach: from  a  largely  technical  side.     The  point  is  that 
beforp  the 'student.  h,as  really  gotten  into  the  subject  he  has 
developed  a  strong  distaste  for  it,  and  the  chances  are  that 
•  6e  will  drop  it  as  soon  as  he  can. 

^/  Nar^jf/Wirig'tjie 'subject  down  to  English,  we  find  it,  like 
'fnost  of  the  other  courses,  in  strong  disfavor  among  the 
'itude'n'tp;'w:hQ  -lake  the :  .prescribed  work.  The  first-year 
^tudent  enters  "English  I  with  a  moan;  trudges  thru  text- 
t>j?t?ks  on  punctuation>  rhetoric,  and  so  on;  reads  laboriously 
some  V  assigned  re^adir^^  in  standard  literature — or  gets  a 
synopsis  from  a  magazine  or  some  other  available  source; 
dashes  off  a  thoughtless,  inane  theme  the  day  it  is  due;  and 
after  the  final  "cram"  and  the  nerve-racking  examination, 
throws  away  his  books  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  swears  that 
he  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  English  again. 
Most  of  them  don't;  relatively  a  few  who  take  English  ever 
read  much  after  they  have  finished  the  first  two  years 
required.  In  a  great  many  cases  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
the  Popular  magazine,  the  Saturday  evening  post,  and  other 
modern  brain  foils  are  the   rainy-day  companions  of  the 
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college  rooms,  and  such  books  as  Thackeray,  De  Morgan 
and  Tolstoy  are  unknown  mysteries.  Something  is  vitally 
wrong. 

We  are  met  at  once  with  an  objection  which  stays  for  a 
moment  the  course  of  our  thought.  It  is  that  students 
must  be  taught  to  write  correctly,  to  punctuate,  to  learn 
the  technical  side  of  our  language,  and  if  possible  to  attain 
some  degree  of  facility,  ease,  and  other  qualities  of  ex- 
pression. This  is  admittedly  true,  since  our  high  schools 
usually  fail  to  perform  this  function,  and  impose  the  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  university  to  teach  the  A  B  C's  of 
our  language  to  the  deficient  graduates  of  the  lower  schools. 
For  this  reason,  rhetoric,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  taught,  and 
themes  are  assigned.  Apparently,  all  of  these  are  remedies 
in  themselves  useful,  necessary,  and  efficacious,  and  it  may 
be  conceded  that  they  yield  some  good  results.  But  they 
work  one  detriment  which,  in  my  mind,  outweighs  all  their 
benefits.  Textbooks  and  dry  themes  with  their  insistence 
on  the  purely  technical  tend  to  create  in  the  young  student 
a  distaste  for  English.  Instead  of  developing  a  normal 
liking  for  reading  and  writing,  on  the  other  hand  he 
usually  considers  good  literature  food  for  professors  and 
other  strange  beings,  and  he  has  such  an  aversion  for 
writing  that  he  hates  even  to  write  letters — with  one  or  two 
exceptions  involving  financial  requests  or  amatory  pro- 
testations. 

Lest  anticipation  be  strained  to  disinterest,  the  keystone 
of  our  contention  will  be  stated  at  once.  The  argument 
grows  from  one  simple  truth — that  interest  is  essential  to 
success  in  anything.  To  be  more  definite,  that  interest 
in  the  study  of  English  is  the  prime  consideration.  As  we 
have  said  before,  no  one  ever  likes  English  very  much  unless 
he  goes  on  beyond  the  field  of  required  work  to  advanced 
courses,  because  the  technical  side  of  the  elementary 
training  kills  interest  in  the  young  student's  mind.  Our 
contention  is  the  reverse.  We  hold  that  interest  should  be 
first  aroused  and  that  technical  study  should  follow  after 
wards. 
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Leaving  generalizations  for  the  specific,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  it  is  insisted  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  with 
a  young  student  is  to  get  him  interested  in  writing  themes 
and  in  reading  the  right  sort  of  literature;  and  then,  after 
he  has  started  and  become  interested,  the  technical  side 
may  be  brought  out.  Using  a  simple  parable,  it  is  better 
to  make  a  child  like  the  water  first,  and  after  this  is  done 
teach  him  how  to  swim. 

The  plan  that  we  suggest  for  the  teaching  of  English  is, 
first,  to  exclude  all  textbooks  and  rule  methods  from  the 
first  year.  The  acquirement  of  a  style  of  expression,  both 
written  and  oral,  is  not  effected  by  studying  rules  of  punctua- 
tion and  rhetorics.  Instead  of  an  assignment  of  fifteen 
pages  per  day  of  rules,  which  flare  out  on  some  ''quiz"  and 
become  dead  ashes  in  the  student's  mind,  it  might  be  better 
to  teach  punctuation  understandingly;  this  is,  by  showing 
the  "why."  Perhaps,  if  punctuation  rules  were  taught  on 
a  basis  of  reason,  that  commas  and  semicolons  are  used  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
students  could  punctuate  much  better  than  they  do  by  ap- 
plying abstract  rules.  We  believe,  however,  that  punctua- 
tion, like  a  style,  is  absorbed  from  a  study  of  good  literature. 
Children  reared  in  an  educated  environment  speak  correctly 
without  ever  being  told  how;  is  it  illogical  to  draw  an  analogy 
and  declare  that  continued  study  of  good  literature  will 
effect  a  good  style,  both  correct  and  ornate?  Are  text- 
books in  themselves,  defining  qualities  of  style,  elements, 
principles,  etc.,  ever  productive  of  any  material  benefits? 

Our  second  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  pre- 
liminary explanation  of  the  course.  This  sounds  abso- 
lutely absurd,  but  is  it?  Young  people  are  supposed  to 
know  why  they  are  going  to  college  and  why  they  are  study- 
ing certain  things,  but  do  they  really?  Some  apply  them- 
selves to  books  as  a  matter  of  imitation,  for  they  see  older 
people  doing  it.  Most  of  them  have  an  indefinite  idea  that 
they  are  seeking  an  education,  but  they  fail  to  see  the  reason 
of  things.  They  take  courses  unquestioningly,  and  many 
do  not  see  beneath  the  surface.     The  surface — rules,  themes. 
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reading — is  in  itself  often  unattractive,  and  with  this  super- 
ficial conception,  students  develop  a  dislike  for  English. 
If  they  were  told  that  they  were  not  working  for  the  pro- 
fessor, for  grades,  for  records,  but  for  the  development  of 
themselves,  students  might  be  incited  to  more  application. 
Many  young  people  enter  college  with  a  natural  desire  for 
knowledge  and  a  youthful  interest  in  things,  but  their  atti- 
tude is  destroyed  by  the  insistence  on  grades  and  the  study 
of  abstractions  which  on  their  face  seem  detached  from  life 
and  without  any  connection  with  living.  Why  should 
not  the  professor  at  the  outset  show  the  reason  of  it  all? 
Why  should  he  not  indicate  that  what  the  student  is  seeking 
is  knowledge,  that  what  he  is  after  is  an  ability  to  write 
and  speak  as  cultured  people  do  and  a  capability  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  good  literature?  The  instructor  could 
point  out  that  none  of  it  is  drudgery;  that  it  is  aimed  to 
arouse  a  normal,  human  interest  in  books,  which  contain 
the  multifold  treasures  of  the  past;  and  further  that  it  is 
sought  to  create  an  ability  or  power  of  true,  self-expression. 
Many  go  thru  college,  and  at  the  culmination  of  their 
stay  look  back  with  a  strong  regret  that  they  did  not  see 
the  reason  of  things  and  that  they  were  not  shown  why 
studies  were  undertaken.  Why  should  not  young  people, 
who  are  prone  to  learn  those  things  that  engross  them,  be 
given  a  proper  attitude  and  understanding  at  the  outset? 
Perhaps,  then  there  would  be  more  assimilated  in  our 
colleges,  and  graduates  could  look  back  on  their  college 
career  with  a  feeling  that  it  has  fit  usefully  into  their  lives. 
Our  third  suggestion  relates  to  the  matter  of  themes. 
Under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  insistence  is  strongest  on 
the  technical  side — punctuation,  correctness,  etc.  Many 
times  uninteresting  subjects  are  given;  on  the  other  hand, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  interesting  ones  are  assigned, 
for  a  student  should  first  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  write  and 
a  fondness  for  it.  The  primary  consideration,  too,  should 
be  independent  thought  and  true  self-expression,  and  nat- 
uralness and  ease  should  have  precedence  over  correctness 
and  accuracy.     The  latter  two  qualities  can  be  reached  by 
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practise  and  by  gradual  suggestion  and  correction  in  con- 
sultations, but  unless  the  young  person  likes  to  write  themes 
and  enjoys  it,  you.  can  not  expect  much  improvement  and 
development.  If  a  student  were  imprest  with  the  idea  of 
putting  himself  into  the  theme  and  not  falling  back  on  com- 
monplace observations  that  anyone  would  make  and  not 
using  literary  criticisms  and  the  opinions  of  others,  and  if 
the  presence  of  a  thought  were  welcomed  as  gladly  by  the 
instructor  as  commas  and  semi-colons  are,  themes  would 
be  more  successful. 

Our  fourth  and  last  suggestion  is  the  matter  of  teaching 
literature.  It,  like  theme  writing,  should  be  approached 
from  a  viewpoint  of  arousing  interest  at  first.  The  tech- 
nical side  of  poetry,  prose,  the  drama,  and  so  on,  should  be 
reserved  for  advanced  work,  and  first  of  all  should  be  created 
in  the  student  a  taste  and  a  liking  for  good  literature. 
Literature  should  be  taught  first  from  its  human  interest, 
its  applicability  to  life,  and  its  value  to  human  beings. 
The  practise  of  using  a  history  of  English  literature  during 
the  second  year  is  more  or  less  bad;  it  is  useful  in  so  far  as 
it  gives  the  lives  of  writers  and  the  influences  governing 
them,  but  it  is  very  harmful  when  it  makes  criticisms  on 
the  works  for  the  reason  that  students  rely  on  these  criti- 
cisms, which  they  memorize  for  examinations,  and  do  not 
do  any  individual,  independent  thinking  for  themselves. 
Information  absorbed  in  a  parrot-like  manner  is  not  worth 
much. 

While  dealing  with  the  study  of  literature,  slight  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  parallel  reading.  Usually  something 
like. fifteen  large-sized  books  are  required,  which  must  be 
done  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  course.  The 
result  is  that  the  student  is  prest  for  time  and  skims  rapidly 
thru  each  book  that  he  reads.  All  the  freshmen  have  to 
read  Henry  Esmond,  and  all  of  them  know  that  Henry 
Esmond  is  bom  an  illegitimate  child  supposedly  and  sub- 
sequently marries  a  woman  older  than  he  is,  etc.  But  how 
many  of  them  can  tell  you  of  Thackeray's  description  of 
Beatrix  on  the  stairs,  and  anything  of  his  powerful  observa- 
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tions  on  life  in  his  digressive  moralizings — one  of  his  richest 
quaHties?  A  general  effect  or  main  thread  of  thought  is 
followed  thru  a  book,  but  minute  effects  are  lost — such 
as  beautiful  descriptions,  happy  phrasings,  apt  word  studies, 
and  even  great  thoughts.  Rather  than  give  fifteen  books  to 
be  reported  on,  reduce  the  number  to  five;  let  the  reading 
be  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  It  will  be  true  that 
Miss  So-and-so  at  some  social  festivity  can  not  say  that  she 
has  read  so  many  books,  and  she  may  not  be  so  charming 
and  superficially  ornate  a  conversationalist,  but  Miss  So- 
and-so  will  be  much  more  fortunate  if  she  knows  something 
about  two  or  three  books,  even  tho  at  the  sacrifice  of  not 
making  impressions  in  society. 

After  all,  what  we  learn  in  college  is  very  little,  and  this 
very  little  we  soon  forget.  The  value  of  our  college  educa- 
tion is  that  it  gives  us  a  certain  attitude  towards  things  in 
after-life,  a  capability  to  appreciate  the  higher  pleasures, 
and  a  desire  and  an  inclination  to  pursue  the  lines  of  knowl- 
-edge  which  have  been  laid  open  for  us,  and  the  storehouse 
for  this  knowledge  are  the  great  books  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  thing  that  the  study  of  English  can  bestow  upon 
one  is  a  love  for  books,  for  with  this  love  in  one's  veins  one's 
education  will  not  be  confined  to  four  years  of  odious  labor 
but  will  extend  thruout  life.  But  why  should  not  this 
thirst  for  knowledge  be  imparted  at  the  outset  in  the  young 
student  just  beginning  his  education? 

N.  A.  Stedman,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 


The  conscientious  critic  must  always  feel  a  certain  re- 
luctance in  approaching  a  subject  which  seems  to  afford 
free  play  to  his  iconoclastic  tendencies,  for  he  is  painfully 
aware  of  his  pet  weakness.  He  revels  in  the  w^ork  of  de- 
struction and  delights  in  the  vision  of  an  edifice  crumbling 
beneath  his  blows,  only  to  pause  in  chagrin,  when  invited 
to  construct  another  in  its  place.  Now  I  believe  that  I 
.see  many  flaws  in  the  prescribed  work  in  English,  but  I  am 
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by  no  means  certain  that  I  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  what 
I  should  substitute  in  its  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  English  has  mist 
the  mark  in  its  prescribed  courses.  The  work  is  in  my 
opinion  misdirected  and  pedantic  and  makes  little  attempt 
to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  healthy  and  sincere  love  of 
letters.  The  average  freshman  comes  to  college  with  a 
cynical  scorn  of  literature,  which  has  not  infrequently  been 
justified  by  the  unlovely,  mechanical  toil  of  the  high  schools. 
He  has  been  treated  to  large  and  nauseous  doses  of  rhetoric; 
he  has  been  forced  to  read  books  which  he  hated;  he  has 
dissected  and  mutilated  poems  without  comprehension  or 
intention;  he  has  "ground  .out"  an  apparently  endless  suc- 
cession of  themes  on  the  most  unprofitable  of  subjects. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  years  of  prescribed  work  in 
English  are  only  too  apt  to  confirm  the  freshman's  un- 
charitable attitude.  He  at  once  finds  himself  groping  in 
a  rhetorical  fog,  and  drifts  drearily  thru  a  long  series  of 
lectures  on  style.  In  his  second  year,  English  B  offers 
him  a  more  or  less  historical  treatment  of  literature,  with 
special  emphasis,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Milton. 

This  work  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  evil.  An  educated 
man  should  learn  to  write  with  some  degree  of  grace  and 
ease,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  lengthy 
study  of  Style  may  be  somewhat  opportune.  Also,  few  are 
prepared  to  deny  that  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Milton  were 
very  great  men  and  that  their  poems  comprize  an  invaluable 
heritage.  But,  nevertheless,  they  may  make  very  bad 
material  for  prescribed  work  in  an  English  course.  I  think 
that  such  a  selection  is  largely  due  to  the  conception  that  a 
gentleman  can  not  call  himself  cultured  unless  he  has  read 
the  classics.  Now,  it  is  apparently  argued  that  he  will 
never  read  these  unless  they  are  pumped  into  him  in  a 
prescribed  course.  This  standard  of  culture  is  possibly  a 
true  one,  but  it  certainly  does  not  contain  all  the  truth. 
One  should  read  the  classics,  but  he  should  enjoy  them,  and 
in  most  cases  this  enjoyment  must  be  cultivated.     A  normal 
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person  can  not  seize  a  copy  of  Paradise  lost  after  a  hearty 
dinner  and  say  sincerely,  "Go  to,  I  shall  enjoy  this."  To 
read  a  book  without  enjoying  it  may  be  in  truth  a  waste 
of  time.  I  think  that  our  prescribed  English  courses 
should  not  try  to  inject  the  classics  by  force,  but  should 
rather  strive  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them. 

The  reading  might,  with  profit,  be  taken  chiefly  from  mod- 
ern sources,  for  in  this  way  it  will  be  easier  to  convince  the 
student  that  literature  is  not  a  creation  of  the  pedant,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  virile,  dynamic  force  in  civilized 
life.  Let  him  see  its  intimate  connection  with  human 
affairs,  and  he  may  learn  to  love  it  more  easily  than  if  his 
instructors  constantly  emphasize  its  celestial  qualities. 
If  a  student  acquires  a  taste  for  good  reading,  it  is  probable 
that  his  own  literary  efforts  will  be  improved  in  proportion 
to  his  appreciative  powers.  *At  least,  it  scarcely  appears 
necessary  to  spend  a  whole  year  toying  with  the  subtleties 
of  formal  rhetoric. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  Department  of  English 
should  show  signs  of  deficiency  in  its  prescribed  courses, 
when  its  elective  work  is  of  such  a  very  high  grade.  One 
can  not  but  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  progressive 
spirit  manifested  in  such  a  course  as  English  23-24  will 
lend  some  of  its  radiance  to  English  A  and  B. 

StanIvEy  V.  LaDow 
Columbia  Coui^bge; 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 
It  is  true  that  normal  schools  were  first  established  to 
train  teachers  for  the  "common  schools"  and  that  no  re- 
strictions were  placed  upon  them  as  to  the  class  of  schools 
for  which  they  prepared  teachers.  At  an  early  day,  how- 
ever, the  need  of  differentiation  was  recognized.  It  was 
found  that  high  school  teachers  needed  broader  scholarship 
than  that  afforded  by  the  normal  school  training.  It  was 
also  apparent  that  teachers  who  were  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
for  various  higher  educational  institutions  and  for  a  variety 
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of  vocations  could  not  get  that  breadth  of  view  in  the 
normal  schools  with  their  single  curriculum  and  with  their 
rather  meagrely  trained  faculties.  In  the  80 's  the  normal 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  trained  a  good  many- 
persons  who  went  immediately  to  teach  in  high  schools. 
Early  in  the  90 's  the  writer  was  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  graduates  who  went  into  high  school  principal- 
ships,  but  very  soon  discovered  that  to  advance  any  the 
normal  school  training  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  uni- 
versity training. 

From  about  that  time  the  work  of  normal  schools  all  over 
the  country  rapidly  became  limited  largely  to  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  As  late  as  1900  most  normal 
schools  had  in  their  advanced  courses  only  two  years  of 
work  beyond  the  high  school.  The  majority  of  normal 
schools  maintained  elementary  courses  beginning  with  about 
the  ninth  grade  and  continuing  for  about  four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  however,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  normal  school  faculties  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  get  into  the  field  of  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers.  To  accomplish  this  they  have  made 
attempts  to  extend  their  courses  into  regular  liberal  arts 
colleges.  They  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  not  as  dignified  to 
train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  as  for  the  high 
schools. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School  and  the  School  of  Education  in  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  has  been  very  interesting.  The  normal  department 
was  one  of  the  earliest  established  departments  of  the 
university.  In  the  70's  when  Dr.  Fellows  assumed  charge 
of  the  department,  he  recommended  that  the  elementary 
work  be  abandoned,  that  the  university  do  only  advanced 
work  and  that  a  normal  school  be  established.  His  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Cedar  Falls  was  established. 

In  common  with  other  normal  schools  of  the  country  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls  trained  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  who  went  into  high  school 
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principalships,  superintendencies  and  high  school  positions. 
The  majority  of  the  best  graduates,  however,  soon  supple- 
mented their  normal  school  work  by  university  study. 
During  the  last  decade  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  some  of  the  alumni  became  ambitious  to  develop 
a  college.  In  1909,  friends  of  the  school  carried  the  matter 
to  the  legislature  and  after  much  debate  and  by  a  narrow 
margin  succeeded  in  getting  the  name  changed  to  the  State 
Teachers'  College,  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  that  they  had  pos- 
sest  that  right  from  the  first  and  that  this  movement  was 
simply  a  modified  expression  of  what  they  had  always  done 
and  had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  very  significant  that  when 
the  bill  had  apparently  been  lost  in  the  legislature,  friends 
of  the  measure  came  forward  and  urged  that  if  the  institu- 
tion were  not  developed  into  a  college,  its  faculty  could 
not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  proved  to  be  a 
fetching  argument  and  the  bill  was  past. 

Immediately  the  school  began  to  emphasize  its  advanced 
courses  and  to  minimize  the  elementary  work.  (The 
management  might  not  agree  to  this  interpretation,  but 
that  is  the  w^ay  it  appeared  to  a  large  majority  of  people 
outside  of  the  institution.)  In  the  catalog  announcement 
the  specious  explanation  was  made  that  the  advanced  work 
did  not  necessitate  any  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  or 
equipment  or  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction.  Just 
how  that  was  accomplished  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Students  informed  me  that  advanced  students  took  work 
in  some  classes  with  elementary  students  and  wrote  some 
extra  papers  or  did  some  extra  reading.  Rapidly,  however, 
extra  courses  were  added,  laboratories  were  extended  and 
library  facilities  expanded,  until  now  they  maintain  a  full 
college  course  of  four  years  and  also  encourage  college 
graduates  to  attend.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Education,  499  students  were  enrolled  last 
year  at  the  State  Teachers'  College  in  the  junior,  senior  and 
post-graduate  work  in  liberal  arts  courses.     These  courses 
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were  said  to  duplicate  work  done  at  the  State  University 
in  the  School  of  Education.  At  the  university,  290  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  courses  preparatory  to  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  and  to  assuming  administrative  positions. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  such  duplication  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly wasteful  procedure.  To  develop  strong  depart- 
ments in  all  liberal  arts  subjects  required  in  training  teachers 
broadly  for  htgh  school  work  and  supervision  necessitates 
large  expenditures  of  money.  With  the  meagre  support 
afforded  the  State  University  to  attempt  to  maintain  two 
(or  three)  such  competitive  institutions  in  the  same  state 
is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Even  granting  that  the  money 
could  be  afforded,  such  procedure  can  not  be  defended  on 
educational  grounds.  The  greatest  objection  to  prolonged 
training  in  the  normal  school  is  the  narrowing  influence 
that  must  result  if  the  work  is  continued  more  than  a  couple 
of  years  beyond  that  of  the  high  school  period.  All  of 
the  students  in  the  normal  school  are  working  in  essent  ally 
the  same  lines  and  not  enough  difference  in  ideals  exists 
to  produce  the  stimulus  necessary  to  develop  the  best  in 
each  one.  In  order  to  develop  broad-mindedness  contact 
with  many  persons  of  diverse  ideals  is  necessary.  Most  of 
the  students  in  the  normal  schools  are  women  and  therefore 
have  less  contact  with  public  affairs  than  men.  One  of  the 
most  important  qualities  in  high  school  teachers  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  life  so  that  they  may  connect 
school  with  life  and  so  that  they  may  understand  the  vary- 
ing standards  of  life  environing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
high  school.  To  get  facts  intelligently  before  boys  and 
girls  on  life's  great  problems  at  the  most  critical  age  in  all 
existence  demands  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life's  problems. 
In  many  ways  the  normal  school  is  necessarily  isolated  and 
cloistered.  This  is  in  part  true  because  of  the  singleness  of 
purpose  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  homogeneity  of  its  faculty 
and  student  body.  The  most  important  quality  developed 
in  the  normal  school  students  is  consecration  to  the  cause 
of  teaching.  This  is  often  beautiful  to  observe  and  this 
quality  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  teacher's  success.     In 
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normal  school  graduates  this  is  sometimes  linked  with  a 
considerable  provincialism  due  to  the  character  of  training 
received.  I  speak  of  this  from  definite  knowledge  both  as  a 
graduate  of  a  state  normal  school  and  as  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  a  faculty  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  also 
from  many  years  of  observation  of  normal  school  graduates 
as  they  have  emerged  from  the  institutions.  The  very 
strength  of  the  normal  school  becomes  its  weakness  if  the 
training  is  too  prolonged.  One  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  person  properly  prepared  to  understand 
boys  and  girls  and  to  minister  to  their  need,  and  of  one  who 
is  to  fit  into  the  varied  life  of  a  high  school  community  is  a 
liberal  education.  Now,  a  liberal  education  means  not  only 
extended  years  of  training  but  a  varied  education.  An 
education  is  not  only  varied  when  considered  from  the  number 
of  studies  but  is  also  varied  in  points  of  view  stimulated  by 
divergent  opinions  of  students  with  different  aims  in  life. 
In  a  university  school  of  education  the  future  teachers  study 
languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  history  and  other  sub- 
jects in  classes  with  the  future  lawyer,  doctor,  journalist, 
business  man  and  man  of  affairs.  The  university  has  by 
no  means  solved  the  question  of  the  professional  side  of 
teacher  training  and  often  fails  to  develop  ideal  consecra- 
tion to  teaching  service,  but  it  does  give  the  best  liberal 
education  obtainable  today,  and  eventually  it  will  give 
the  best  obtainable  professional  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  In  the  words  of  President  Van  Hise:  "A  college 
of  education  as  a  thing  apart  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
is  unthinkable. " 

If  the  normal  school  would  prepare  teachers  for  high 
schools,  ought  it  to  devote  its  energies  to  that  work  when  it 
has  a  more  important  one  to  perform  for  w^hich  no  other 
agency  is  so  well  fitted  ?  The  burning  problem  in  education 
today  is  that  of  fitting  the  rural  school  and  the  grade  school 
to  modern  conditions.  In  the  face  of  this  there  are  very 
few  normal  schools  in  the  country  bending  their  best  ener- 
gies to  this  inviting  task.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  are  giving  a  considerable  degree  of  attention 
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to  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.  The  great  body 
of  secondary  school  teachers  is  much  better  prepared  today 
than  the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  rural  schools  and 
elementary  grades  in  the  vast  number  of  villages  thruout 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  grade  teachers  in  our  cities 
are  probably  the  best-prepared  body  of  teachers  that  we 
have  because  they  are  almost  universally  normal  school 
trained,  but  the  grade  teachers  in  the  rural  village  communi- 
ties have  not  shared  in  that  training.  The  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  exprest  the  problem  very  accurately 
in  their  Second  Biennial  Report,  page  6i,  in  the  following 
words:  "The  most  potent  educational  need  in  Iowa  today 
is  a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  the  rural  and 
elementary  schools.  To  meet  the  demand  in  this  field  will 
more  than  exhaust  the  present  resources  of  the  Teachers' 
College.  This  institution  should  not  only  bend  all  of  its 
energies  to  this  mission,  but  it  should  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  additional  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  to  aid  in  the  same  service.  There  are  in  Iowa 
16,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  field,  and  to  work  out 
the  problems  in  connection  with  their  task  is  a  century's 
solid  struggle.  With  this  division  of  this  field,  the  uni- 
versity would,  in  connection  with  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  work 
intensively  upon  the  secondary  problem. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  recommend  that  the 
function  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  be  to  train 
teachers  for  the  rural  and  elementary  schools  and  that  all 
work  in  professional  educational  training  and  in  liberal 
arts  beyond  the  sophomore  year,  or  two  years  beyond  a 
four-year  high  school  course,  be  discontinued." 

The  board  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  at 
least  three  more  normal  schools.  The  failure  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  in  the  legislature  is  doubtless  well 
known.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  their  recommen- 
dations did  not  carry  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
more  normal  schools  and  the  discontinuance  of  college  work 
in  the  State  Teachers'  College. 

In  the  northwest,  fortunately,  the  normal  schools  are 
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apparently  devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  None  has  gone  to  the  col- 
lege basis  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  ever  will.  The  field 
they  have  to  cultivate  is  so  large  and  so  important  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  any  body  of  consecrated 
men  and  women,  and  then  there  is  no  more  dignified  work 
than  to  teach  in  a  normal  school.  Such  work  is  as  valuable 
to  humanity  as  the  college  and  university  work.  It  is 
simply  their  division  of  the  great  field.  It  will  be  fortunate 
when  teachers  can  come  to  recognize  that  no  department 
or  any  stage  of  educational  work  is  more  important  than 
any  other.  The  kindergarten  is  as  important  as  the  post- 
graduate school  in  the  university.  Most  teachers  of  post- 
graduate work  in  the  university  would  be  sorry  failures  in 
elementary  work  and,  conversely,  most  elementary  teachers 
would  be  failures  in  directing  post-graduate  work.  Each 
is  fitted  to  fulfil  a  special  mission.  Each  is  as  important 
as  the  other.  They  are  simply  different.  Difference  does 
not  imply  inferiority  or  superiority. 

Some  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  northwest  are  making 
a  special  endeavor  to  develop  courses  for  rural  school 
teachers.  The  one  at  Cheney,  Washington,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. They  are  endeavoring  to  train  teachers  not  only 
for  rural  schools  but  for  the  particular  kind  of  rural  schools 
in  that  locality.  The  uplift  which  such  a  school  can  give 
to  a  rural  district  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Rural  teachers 
and  teachers  in  rural  villages  need  to  become  aware  that 
the  value  of  school  work  must  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  school  activities  can  be  made  to 
function  in  terms  of  daily  life  and  conduct  and  also  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  in  which  home  experiences  can  be 
utilized  and  interpreted  in  the  school-room.  These  teachers 
need  to  be  imprest  with  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  children  receive  at  their  hands  their  only  education. 
Is  it  not  all-important  that  the  many  have  equally  as  w^ell- 
trained,  expert,  and  consecrated  teachers  as  the  few? 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 

University  of  Washington 
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THE  COLLEGE  LECTURE  COURSE  AS  THE 
STUDENT  SEES  IT 

In  the  searching  examination  that  has  been  going  on  in 
college  circles  into  requirements,  curriculums,  electives, 
points,  etc.,  the  functions  and  efficiency  of  the  college 
course  itself  have  been  relatively  neglected.  Yet  to  the 
student,  it  is  the  lecture-course  that  is  the  most  obvious 
and  certainly  omnipresent  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  college 
instruction.  He  has  usually  very  definite  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  courses  that  he  takes,  and  is  very  far  from  reducing 
them  all  to  that  impartial  level  of  monotony  which  the 
catalog  with  its  numbers  and  subjects  effects.  Laggard 
and  brilliant  men  alike  are  found  to  be  surprizingly  unani- 
mous as  to  which  courses  are  good  and  which  are  bad,  and 
the  poor  student,  even  tho  he  may  regret  his  inability  to 
shine,  will  yet  recognize  quite  accurately  and  sincerely 
the  excellence  of  an  instructor's  presentment  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  necessarily  the  easy  courses  that  are  con- 
sidered good  by  the  student,  nor  is  it  the  hard  ones  that  are 
shunned  and  spoken  evilly  against.  The  student's  criteria 
are  founded  on  quite  different  considerations,  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  examine  briefly  just  what  those  usual 
criteria  are. 

I.  The  student  wants  first  of  all  to  know,  as  the  course 
proceeds,  what  the  instructor  is  driving  at.  For  that  reason, 
a  course  in  which  there  is  furnished  a  printed  syllabus,  by 
means  of  which  one  can  look  ahead  and  see  the  general 
drift  and  arrangement,  is  likely  to  rank  higher  in  his  es- 
timation than  one  in  which  the  future  is  unveiled.  Then, 
having  the  syllabus,  the  student  likes  to  feel  that  the  in- 
structor is  making  progress,  so  that  the  course  is  covered 
by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  not  left  with  loose  fringes,  and 
important  issues  still  to  be  cleared  up.  He  is  apt  to  take 
this  point  rather  seriously  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  Of  course,  this  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  puts  a  heavier  responsibility  on  the 
instructor.  It  is  much  easier  to  wander  loosely  on,  pre- 
paring the  course  from  day  to  day,  and  leaving  the  hearers 
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in  the  dark  as  to  where  the  work  is  coming  out.  But  good 
arrangement  and  positive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
lecturer  in  handUng  his  material  are  very  important  factors 
in  keeping  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class. 

2.  The  student  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  getting  material 
in  the  lectures  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  secure 
elsewhere.  The  instructor  does  not  have  to  tell  the  class 
that  there  is  no  textbook  or  other  work  covering  the  ground, 
but  he  should  convey  the  impression  that  the  course  repre- 
sents a  thoro  digestion  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial, and  that  facts  and  theories  have  been  assimilated 
and  turned  into  good  solid  flesh.  Yet  many  instructors 
insist  simply  on  following  the  general  line  of  a  single  text- 
book, or  else  load  up  their  lectures  with  biographical  ma- 
terial, or  the  mere  recital  of  historical  facts,  which  the 
student  himself  could  and  should  dig  out  of  encyclopedias, 
and  in  half  the  time  which  the  instructor  takes. 

3.  The  student  finds  that  those  lectures  have  imprest 
him  most  which  suggest  to  him  some  minor  problem,  a 
theory  or  conclusion  which  is  interesting  enough  to  induce 
him  to  look  up  facts  and  attempt  to  verify  the  idea  for 
himself.  If  the  instructor  presents  his  material  in  the 
well-digested,  generalized  form  suggested  above,  the  stu- 
dent is  often  stimulated  to  make  a  mental  note  of  some  point 
with  the  resolve  to  look  up  the  data  later  and  see  just  how 
far  they  confirm  the  generalization.  A  good  course  is  one 
which  encourages  this  checking-up  of  the  lecturer,  either 
privately,  or  by  direct  questioning  after  the  lecture  is  over. 
The  excellence  of  a  course  often  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  students  clustered  about  the  desk  asking  ques- 
tions after  the  lecture.  But  of  course,  if  the  teacher  insists 
on  retailing  well-known,  or  dry  and  indisputable  facts, 
no  problem  is  presented  to  the  student's  mind,  and  he  is 
not  encouraged  to  follow  up  the  conclusions  of  the  lecturer. 

4.  The  student  likes  to  feel  that  the  instructor  has  a 
definite  point  of  view  on  the  subjects  he  is  presenting.  Too 
many  instructors  seem  to  feel  it  a  pious  duty  to  present 
their  material  as  impartially  and  disinterestedly  as  possible, 
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with  the  idea  that  the  student  will  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  his  own  unbiased  opinion,  uninfluenced  by 
the  instructor's  own  philosophy.  Now  theoretically  this 
idea  seems  admirable.  But  psychologically  it  is  far  from 
sound.  For  a  disinterested  instructor  usually  means  an 
uninterested  student.  What  the  student  likes  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fairly  dogmatic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  at  least  definite  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  theory  or  attitude 
he  is  presenting.  Only  this  dogmatism  must  appear  not  as 
the  laying  down  of  authority  but  rather  as  a  challenge. 
Instructors  are  usually  too  fearful  that  their  words,  coming 
with  the  prestige  of  their  great  authority,  will  sway  the 
mind  of  the  student,  and  prevent  him  from  getting  his  own 
individual  reaction.  But  it  rarely  works  out  that  way. 
The  eifect  of  positive  conviction  on  the  student's  mind  is 
more  often  to  rouse  it  into  action;  he  finds  himself  suddenly 
conscious  that  there  are  possible  divergent  points  of  view, 
and  he  is  forced  to  discover  whether  he  agrees  with  that 
presented  or  not.  The  impartial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  rather  allows  all  the  opinions  to  slide  im- 
perceptibly into  the  student's  mind,  simply  to  vegetate 
there;  while  the  dogmatic  attitude,  touching  some  prejudice 
or  emotion  or  prepossession  in  the  student,  electrifies  him 
and  sets  his  thoughts  running  in  some  definite  direction,  with 
the  instructor  or  away  from  him. 

5.  The  instructor  must. not  only  pose  a  problem,  but  he 
must  illuminate  his  subject.  He  must  have  a  keen  sense 
for  cause  and  effect,  and  provide  the  missing  link  between 
events  or  ideas  which  the  student  alone  would  not  have 
been  able  to  puzzle  out.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
student  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  labor  of  thinking  for  himself, 
or  that  the  subject  is  all  to  be  predigested  for  him.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  failings  of  teachers  to  expect  too  much  of  their 
students;  they  excuse  their  own  lack  of  insight  into  the 
subject  and  of  skill  in  logical  arrangement,  with  the  pretense 
that  they  are  developing  the  student's  own  initiative. 
But  the  student  will  never  get  very  far  without  a  search- 
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light  to  light  up  the  dark  places,  and  the  lecture-course 
should  be  just  this  search-light.  The  student  demands 
only  a  fair  division  of  labor;  he  wants  the  benefit  of  the 
instructor's  supposedly  matured  insight,  while  he  himself, 
using  the  clues  furnished  him  in  the  lectures,  interprets  by 
them  his  own  store  of  facts  and  ideas  gleaned  from  text- 
books and  works  of  reference. 

6.  The  student,  in  short,  looks  to  his  courses  for  inter- 
pretation primarily  and  not  for  information.  Particularly 
in  his  graduate  courses  does  he  expect  to  find  not  mere 
repetitions  of  the  elementary  work  in  the  subject,  which 
has  been  better  presented  in  the  college,  or  mere  specialized 
bits  of  the  field,  such  as  the  graduate  courses  so  often  pre- 
sent, but  he  wants  a  broader  synthesis,  with  different  por- 
tions of  the  subject  set  off  against  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented in  the  light  or  set  off  against  the  background  of 
related  subjects.  But  in  this  effort  to  get  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  insight  into  his  subject  he  too  often 
finds  himself  baffled.  In  all  the  bewildering  array  of 
courses  he  may  find  nothing  that  is  of  actual  value  in  guiding 
and  interpreting  his  purposive  study.  The  work  seems  too 
often  to  be  arranged  for  another  type  of  student,  that  large 
majority  which  comes  to  the  university  with  a  pedestrian 
aim  of  securing  the  degree.  Their  only  test  of  courses, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  a  lack  of  conflict  in  hours. 
Otherwise  it  is  almost  immaterial  to  them  what  courses 
they  have.  And  the  purposive  student  is  left  to  wonder 
why,  instead  of  encouraging  their  apathy  by  offering  them 
long  lists  of  unrelated  and  uninterpretative  courses,  the 
university  does  not  organize  its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purposive  student  who  comes  from  an  absorbing  interest 
in  the  study  itself,  and  who  desires  as  broad  and  deep  an 
understanding  as  possible. 

7.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  speak  rather  contemp- 
tuously of  a  ''smattering"  of  courses,  and  to  plead  for  a 
narrower  and  more  thoro  attention  to  a  more  limited  range 
of  subjects.  But  if  the  lecture-course  fulfils  the  ideals 
suggested  above,  this  ''smattering"  has  much  to  be  said 
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in  its  favor.  If  the  course  is  made  an  interpretative  survey 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  a  presentation  of  undigested 
material,  it  becomes  of  immense  value  as  a  tool  for  further 
use.  Its  ideal  becomes  to  give  the  student  insight  rather 
than  definitely  to  enlarge  his  ''store  of  information."  It 
gives  him  an  "  at-home-ness "  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  him  a  mere 
bundle  of  facts.  Now  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  walk  in 
modem  life  where  an  "  at-home-ness "  with  the  largest 
possible  number  of  fields  of  human  interest  will  not  be  of 
value  in  making  a  person  more  of  an  individual  and  a  posi- 
tive and  fruitful  force  in  society.  From  this  point  of  view, 
a  number  of  truly  interpretative  courses  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  would  constitute  a  "liberal,"  that  is,  a  broad, 
education.  The  criticism  of  "smattering"  lies  therefore 
against  the  way  in  which  courses  are  given  rather  than 
against  the  variety.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  course  that 
could  not  be  made  interpretative,  provided  the  in- 
structor had  a  bold,  enthusiastic  attitude  towards  the  sub- 
ject, viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  willing 
to  give  the  time  necessary  to  digest  thoroly  and  arrange  his 
material.  The  student  will  never  really  learn  anything 
from  any  other  kind  of  a  course. 

RandoIvPH  S.  Bourne 

William  Mitchell  Fellow 
Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

Why  Go  to  College? — By  Clayton  Sbdgwick  Cooper.     New  York:  Century 
Company,  1912,  212  p.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  has  visited  most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  has  had  in 
this  way  a  wide  but  rather  superficial  experience  of  American 
colleges.  He  has  learned  all  the  stock  stories  and  phrases — 
Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log,  et  al — and  the  more  obvious 
modem  instances.  As  regards  the  religious  life  of  students, 
which  is  his  particular  specialty,  he  speaks  with  authority, 
and  his  common  sense  saves  him  from  many  of  the  more 
flagrantly  false  generalizations  about  college  life  that  are 
being  made  today.  As  a  whole,  however,  he  does  not 
go  very  deep.  The  chapters  appeared  originally  as  articles 
in  the  Century  magazine.  Gathered  together  into  a  book, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  material  does  not  get  any- 
where in  particular.  It  is  rather  the  impression  of  an  ob- 
server of  sympathetic  mind  and  sound  ideals  than  a  vigor- 
ous grappling  with  the  problems  of  undergraduate  life. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Cooper's  book  will  never  supplant  Dean 
Briggs'  School,  college  and  character  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  parents  and  their  sons  should  not  read  it  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  altho 
some  of  the  pictures  are  out  of  drawing,  and  few  of  them 
bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  text. 

The  real  importance  of  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  that 
it  furnishes  one  sign  the  more  that  the  American  colleges,  as 
a  class  and  individually,  are  no  longer  taken  for  granted  by 
those  outside  the  academic  walls;  that  they  are  to  be  known 
and  judged  by  their  fruits;  and  that  they  must  justify  by 
those  fruits  the  princely  gifts  that  are  being  showered  upon 
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them  and  the  faith  of  those  who  entrust  sons  and  daughters 
to  their  care. 

Frederick  P.  Keppei. 

Columbia  College 


Truth  and  Reality:  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  knowledge — By  John 
Elof  BooDiN.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     1912.     334 p.     $1.75  net. 

Professor  Boodin  has  sought  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  honest  empiricism.  The  book  is  difficult 
to  review  but  easy  to  sympathise  with.  It  is  dedicated  to 
William  James  and  loyalty  to  him  is  everywhere  apparent. 
It  would,  however,  have  better  indicated  the  author's 
purpose  and  been  more  in  the  spirit  of  James  if,  instead  of 
such  reminiscent  terms  as  "truth"  and  "reality,"  the  writer 
had  chosen  some  such  title  as  Accuracy  and  facts. 

Professor  Boodin  is  a  pragmatist  seeking  to  avoid  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  limitations  of  the  pragmatists'  im- 
agination. Pragmatists  have  not  appreciated  the  "sporting 
interest"  in  truth.  I  wish  the  author  had  developed  this 
idea  of  academic  sport. 

The  book  advocates  the  instrumental  theory  of  truth. 
Truth  and  reality  are  interesting  and  important  to  a  normal 
creature  because  they  are  concerned  with  finding  suitable  ad- 
justments to  their  environment.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
"categories  of  intelligence"  should  be  described  as  types  of 
adjustment  called  for  by  characteristic  situations.  Pro- 
fessor Boodin  can  not,  however,  forget  his  obligations  to 
Kant,  and  his  categories  are  rather  symptoms  of  the  mind 
than  typical  demands  of  the  environment.  It  is  this  oscil- 
lation between  Kant  and  radical  empiricism  that  makes  the 
book  hard  to  read. 

The  author  is  faithful  to  James,  however,  in  having 
radical  empiricism  more  at  heart,  and  with  the  exposition 
of  pragmatism  contained  in  the  five  chapters  of  Part  III. 
I  cordially  agree.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  altogether 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  themselves  pragmatists. 
The  position  expounded  is  that  of  the  "Chicago  school" 
to  which,  however,  hardly  any  explicit  reference  is  made. 
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Pragmatism  is  excellently  defined  as  "scientific  method 
<:onscious  of  its  own  procedure."  It  is  not  a  new  method 
or  a  new  hypothesis. 

As  for  reality  it  is  that  of  radical  empiricism;  it  is  what 
makes  the  differences  and  reveals  itself  in  the  differences 
that  it  makes. 

There  are  many  allusions — far  too  many  I  think — to 
the  various  problems  of  academic  philosophy,  problems 
which  can  hardly  arise  for  the  "radical  empiricist,"  and 
which  the  author  is  therefore  under  no  obligation  to  treat 
as  respectfully  as  he  does. 

Wendei.1.  T.  Bush 

Columbia  University 


Reports  I  and  II  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American 
Teachers — New  York:  Printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  19 13. 
124  p. 

The  first  Reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign 
Travel  of  American  Teachers  have  recently  appeared. 
They  contain  the  separate  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  fellows  first  appointed.  Professors  Fran- 
cis Daniels,  of  Wabash  College,  and  John  H.  T.  McPherson,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  which  are  extremely  interesting 
and  readable  accounts  of  their  travels,  and  the  full  text  of 
the  deed  of  gift  and  trust  made  by  the  founder.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Foundation,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  made  possible  by  the  gift  in  191 1,  by  Albert  Kahn  of 
Paris,  of  a  trust  fund  of  $25,000,  subsequently  increased 
to  $37,000,  with  the  statement  that,  if  after  three  years' 
experience,  the  results  of  the  experiment  should  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  donor,  he  might  contribute  still  further 
to  the  fund. 

The  clauses  of  the  deed  of  gift  that  state  the  purposes  of 
the  donor  in  establishing  the  Foundation  and  the  intended 
disposition  of  the  fund  are  as  follows : 

For  each  year  beginning  with  July  i,  1911,  the  Trustees  shall,  in  their 
discretion,  select  two  or  more  American  teachers,  scholars  or  investigators 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  hereby  founded,  and  shall  thereupon  advance 
and  pay  over  to  each  of  them,  out  of  the  principal  or  income  of  the  trust  funds, 
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such  sum,  or  sums  of  money  in  installments  or  otherwise  as  the  Trustees 
may,  in  their  discretion,  determine. 

The  selection  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  made  preferably  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  American  colleges  or  universities  as  the  Trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  designate,  but  the  Trustees  may,  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
time,  select  a  beneficiary  who  shall  not  be  a  professor  in  an  American  college 
or  university,  but  whose  attainments,  natural  qualifications  or  recommenda- 
tions as  scholar  or  investigator  shall  commend  him  to  the  Trustees. 

Although  the  Trustees  in  the  selection  of  such  beneficiaries  are  to  exercise 
then-  own  judgment  and  discretion,  the  Founder  hopes  that  teachers  or  schol- 
ars will  be  chosen  who  have  shown  marked  ability  and  promise  as  educators, 
and  who  will  enter  into  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  foundation  and  look 
upon  their  travels  as  preparation  for  the  performance  of  high  duties  in  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth  of  their  country,  and  not  as  affording 
a  mere  vacation  or  pleasure  trip. 

The  Founder  suggests  that  the  itinerary  of  any  such  travelers  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Trustees  in  their  discretion  and  shall,  if  deemed  practicable, 
involve  an  absence  from  America  of  at  least  one  year  and  include  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  Java. 

The  condition  is  further  made  that  each  beneficiary 
under  the  fund  shall  furnish  to  the  trustees  a  report  not  to 
exceed  fifty  printed  pages,  containing  the  impressions  and 
results  of  his  travels. 

The  deed  of  gift  places  the  control  of  the  fund  and  the 
award  of  fellowships  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  four  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  selected  by  the  donor  or  his  representative, 
and  the  others  are  the  Presidents  of  Columbia  and  Harvard 
Universities,  the  President  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  their  successors  ex  officio. 

The  Fellowships  for  191 2-13,  the  second  year  of  the 
award,  have  been  given  to  Professors  William  E.  Kellicott 
of  Goucher  College,  and  Ivan  M.  Linforth  of  the  University 
of  California;  for  19 13-14,  to  Professor  Shartle  Hershey 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  Walter  Williams,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

The  Kahn  Foundation  is  a  noteworthy  object  lesson  in 
international  comity  that  can  not  but  exert  an  important 
influence,  not  only  immediately  upon  those  who  directly 
share  its  benefits,  but  also  widely,  in  the  long  run,  as  the 
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donor  expresses  his  hope  may  be  the  case,   to  encourage 
and  to  promote  the  whole  cause  of  civiUzation. 

WiivUAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  1911 — Vol.  I,  675  +  xviii 
p.;  Vol.  II,  677-1407  +  xliii  p. 

The  current  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  students  of  education, 
whether  they  be  engaged  in  teaching,  supervisory,  or  ad- 
ministrative work.  It  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  layman  who  cares  to  be  put.  in  touch  with  modern 
educational  practise. 

Volume  one  contains  a  wealth  of  material  varying  greatly 
both  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cust,  and  in  adequacy  of  treatment.  Something  of  the 
range  of  topics  considered  may  be  indicated  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  chapters  on  educational 
progress,  1900-19 10,  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
educational  legislation,  recent  progress  in  city  schools, 
library  extension,  current  topics,  progress  in  industrial 
education,  school  for  home-makers,  agricultural  education, 
rural  uplift  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  eleven  articles 
on  education  in  foreign  countries,  varying  in  length  from 
a  three-page  article  on  education  in  Argentine  Republic, 
to  an  article  of  fifty-five  pages  on  educational  movements 
in  western  Europe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  report,  outlines  a  program  for  the  development  of  the 
Bureau  which  will  involve  the  appointment  of  specialists, 
or  the  further  strengthening  of  the  divisions  already  es- 
tablished in  the  Bureau  in  the  fields  of  higher  education, 
secondary  education,  the  training  of  teachers,  rural  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  industrial  education,  school  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  and  city  school  administration.  If  this 
program  can  be  carried  out,  doubtless  the  annual  report 
could,  under  the  direction  of  the  editorial  staff,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  specialists  in  the    Bureau    and    other 
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students  of  education  whose  services  might  be  secured,  be 
modified  so  as  to  achieve  more  adequately  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  issued. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  partially  fulfilled  two  distinct  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
give  descriptive  notes  and  statistics  on  everything  of  im- 
portance in  education  that  has  happened  within  the  year 
that  is  apt  to  prove  of  interest  to  American  educators. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  report  is  apparently  intended 
to  be  a  statesman's  yearbook  for  education.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  evident  intention  of  presenting  thoroly 
scholarly  and  scientific  articles  on  important  current 
educational  problems.  Such  reports  can  be  written  only 
by  specialists  of  high  qualifications.  They  are  intended 
to  form  a  current  encyclopedia  of  education.  The  lack  of 
a  sufficient  body  of  experts  in  the  Bureau  has  apparently 
made  it  necessary,  not  only  during  the  past  year  but  in 
former  years  as  well,  to  combine  these  two  purposes  and  to 
achieve  neither  of  them  adequately.  In  the  191 1  report, 
for  example,  the  material  which  has  reference  to  current 
events  is  found  scattered  thru  a  number  of  separate 
articles,  which  in  several  instances  duplicate  each  other. 
Of  articles  of  a  more  scholarly  sort,  which  should  form  the 
current  encyclopedia  of  education,  there  are  few  examples 
in  the  current  report.  The  most  significant  are  Dr.  Bab- 
cock's  chapter  on  Higher  Education,  and  Director  Richards 's 
article  on  The  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  during  the 
year  1910-11. 

A  resume  of  the  decade  is  made  in  Dr.  Dresslar's  chapter, 
Educational  Progress,  1900-19 10.  This  idea  is  a  thoroly 
good  one.  The  field  is  well  conceived  by  the  author  as  to 
general  topics,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  an  interesting 
manner.  A  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter,  however,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  a  piece  of  work  of  this  sort  can  only  be 
done  adequately  when  a  number  of  experts  working  under 
the  direction  of  an  editor  contribute  each  the  result  of  his 
investigation  in  his  own  special  field. 
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As  is  customary,  the  second  volume  consists  of  statistics 
of  education  for  the  current  period.  These  statistics  are 
summarized  in  an  introductory  survey  in  which  totals  are 
given  by  states  and  by  geographic  divisions,  and  in  which 
certain  interesting  comparative  tables  from  1870  to  date 
are  given.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume 
is  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  fiscal  statistics  of  cities. 
These  statistics  were  collected  on  the  form  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  standard  report  form  was  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  the  National  Association  of  School 
Accounting  Officers.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
national  report,  it  is  possible  to  tell,  with  considerable  defi- 
niteness,  the  actual  cost  of  the  various  activities  included 
in  our  city  systems  of  schools.  The  new  classification 
reports  separately  the  expenses  of  general  control,  ex- 
penditures for  elementary,  secondary,  evening  (elementary 
and  secondary),  normal,  industrial,  and  special  schools, 
and  special  activities.  For  each  type  of  school  there  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  several  items  which  are  properly 
charged  to  instruction,  operation  of  plant,  and  maintenance 
of  plant,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  expenses  of 
auxiliary  agencies,  outlays,  and  other  payments.  This 
analysis  will  enable  anyone  interested  in  city  school  ex- 
penditures to  make  comparisons  among  the  several  cities 
of  the  United  States  not  heretofore  possible.  That  so  large 
a  number  of  cities  (81)  should  have  found  it  possible  to 
report  their  fiscal  statistics  with  the  completeness  demanded 
by  this  standard  report  form,  is  an  indication  of  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  accounting  and  reporting 
in  recent  years. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  fiscal  statistics  for  cities 
are  reported  in  the  second  volume  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  exhaustive  treatment  in  each  of  several  fields 
during  a  period  of  years.  It  would  seem  advantageous  to 
arrange  a  cycle  of  topics,  each  of  which  might  be  treated 
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exhaustively,  say  once  in  five  or  once  in  ten  years.  The 
advantage  in  such  an  organization  of  the  report  would  be 
found  in  the  detail  with  which  each  subject  could  be  treated 
in  successive  cycles,  and  in  the  possibility  of  releasing  the 
energies  of  those  who  write  the  report  from  the  routine  com- 
pilation of  statistics,  to  undertake  significant  investigations 
in  some  one  field  each  year.  This  policy  has  been  advocated 
in  recent  years  with  respect  to  city  school  reports,  and  has 
in  a  number  of  cases  resulted  in  publications  of  superior 
merit.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  use  to  be  made  of 
statistics,  such  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  several  phases 
of  school  work  coming  once  in  five  or  in  ten  years  would 
greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  annual  compilation  now 
printed. 

When  one  considers  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
and  which  is  possible  thru  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  there  can  be  little  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
justification  of  the  demand  for  the  increased  support  asked 
for  by  the  Commissioner.  If  his  program  for  securing  more 
adequate  statistics  and  for  the  discussion  of  current  prob- 
lems of  education  by  experts  is  carried  out,  the  contribution 
of  the  Bureau  to  education  thruout  the  country  will  be  in- 
creased many  fold. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Educacidn  Nacional — Volumen  I.    Nuestra  In- 

ferioridad  Econ6mica:   sus  Causas,  sus  Consecuencias — Por  Francisco  A. 

Encina— 189  p.,  — .     Voltimen  II.     La  Educaci6n  Econdmica  y  el  Liceo. 

— Por  Francisco  A.  Encina — Volumen  III.  Educaci6n  Econ6mica  ^  In- 

telectual — Por   Luis   GaldamEs — Proemio   de    Don    Carlos   Silva    Cruz. 

Santiago  de  Chile:  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1912.      xxvi  +  364  p.,  247  p., 

respectively. 
Repliendo  la  Invasion — Por  Julio  SaavEdro.     Santiago  de  Chile:  Libreria 

de  J.  Nascimento,  1908.     145  p. 
La  Conquista  de  Chile  en  el  Siglo  XX — Por  Tancredo  Pinochet  LeBrun. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Litografia  i  Encuademaci6n  "La  Ilustraci6n," 

1909.     256  p. 

For  some  years  past  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
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tion  of  Chile  has  been  waging  a  vigorously  patriotic  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  indus- 
trial regeneration  of  the  country,  which  may  enable  it  to 
assume  a  higher  rank  among  nations.  Aware  of  the  re- 
sources available  in  land  and  people,  the  Association  is 
aware,  also,  that  these  resources  have  been  insufficiently 
developed,  even  if  Chile  today  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 
or  five  distinctly  progressive  states  in  Latin  America, 
The  manifest  duty  of  such  an  organization,  then,  is  to  point 
out  clearly  what  the  resources  are,  where  the  native  defects 
lie,  and  how  the  one  may  be  developed  and  the  other  re- 
moved. It  is  this  duty  to  which  the  authors  of  the  five 
books  under  review  have  given  their  especial  attention. 

In  the  first  of  the  volumes  listed,  Senor  Encina,  discuss- 
ing the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  economic  back- 
wardness of  Chile,  asserts  that  the  inferiority  comes  from 
two  primary  conditions,  geographical  and  racial.  The 
extension  of  agriculture  is  only  possible  within  certain  areas, 
whereas  the  prosperity  due  to  the  working  of  mines,  with 
foreign  capital  and  under  foreign  management,  is  largely 
fictitious.  Because  of  a  number  of  inherited  qualities, 
because  of  slowness  of  evolution  in  various  respects,  and 
chiefly  because  of  a  poor  system  of  instruction,  the  Chilean 
people,  tho  robust  enough  physically,  lack  as  yet  the  mental 
equipment  needed  for  economic  efficiency.  To  meet  this 
situation,  methods  of  education  must  be  adopted  which 
will  convert  a  primitive  energy,  seeking  hitherto  a  military 
career  for  its  display,  into  a  genuine  aptitude  for  industrial 
occupations. 

The  second  volume  handles  the  theme  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  its  connection  particularly  with  the  "liceo,"  or  ordi- 
nary high  school,  of  Chile.  Here  Senor  Encina  analyzes 
at  length  various  pedagogical  theories  and  practises,  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  the 
''  liceo ' '  does  not  supply  such  training  or  even  help  to  destroy 
the  common '  aversion  to  industrial  pursuits.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  serves  to  encourage  an  inclination,  almost  as  com- 
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mon,  to  overcrowd  the  professions.  In  both  cases  the 
results  have  been  most  injurious. 

Views  Hke  the  foregoing  are  representative  of  the  "econo- 
mists," one  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  into  which  Chilean 
educators  are  at  present  divided.  Luis  Galdames,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  spokesman  for  the  "  intellectualists. " 
Heartened  by  the  prefatory  support  of  Dr.  Silva  Cruz, 
whose  wide  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  learning 
of  the  United  States  enables  him  to  view  the  contest  im- 
partially, the  author  of  Economic  and  intellectual  education 
endeavors  to  show  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  stimulate  the 
aptitudes  of  Chilean  youths  along  lines  other  than  those 
to  which  they  have  been  long  since  accustomed,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  rival  school  may  veer  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Without  denying  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  system  of  instruction  which  will  render  the 
latent  forces  of  the  country  more  effective,  he  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  desirability  of  combining  the  in- 
dustrial with  the  intellectual  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
processes,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  as  they  seem,  will 
be,  in  reality,  the  complement  and  supplement  of  each  other. 
As  the  one  impels  the  development  of  activity  and  character 
toward  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  the  other  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  tasks  of  the  ideal  in  life,  so  the  two,  when 
brought  into  harmony,  will  eventually  secure  the  best 
that  is  attainable  in  education. 

In  his  collection  of  fugitive  papers,  Senor  Saavedra  dis- 
cusses the  ways  and  means  of  repelling  the  invasion  of 
foreign  ideas  and  usages  which  threatens  the  growth  of 
nationality  in  Chile.  Whether  the  invaders  are  men, 
money,  language,  opinions  or  institutions,  they  all  resemble 
a  bramble-bush  in  their  vigor,  fecundity  and  powers  of 
expansion.  To  ward  off  any  hurtful  influence  likely  to 
emanate  from  them,  education  must  be  made  more  strictly 
utilitarian  in  its  aims  and  methods. 

Under  the  caption,  finally,  of  "the  conquest  of  Chile 
in  the  twentieth  century,"  Senor  Pinochet  LeBrun  traces 
the  evolution  of  national  individualism  in  the  world  at 
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large,  describing  by  way  of  contrast  the  decadence  of  the 
national  spirit  in  Chile.  This  lapse  is  to  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element.  Laying 
especial  stress  on  the  strength  of  economic  considerations, 
the  author  believes  that  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
suffers  are  fully  removable.  Education  alone,  even  if  made 
both  "economic  and  intellectual,"  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  government  itself  ought  to  exercise  a  more 
immediate  control,  and  assure  a  more  effective  promotion, 
of  material  interests  that  are  distinctly  of  a  national  charac- 
ter. 

WiiviviAM  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


Lectures  on  fundamental  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry — By  J.  W. 
Young.  Prepared  for  publication  with  the  cooperation  of  W.  W.  Denton, 
with  a  note  on  "The  Growth  of  Algebraic  Symbolism,"  by  U.  G.  Mitchell. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.     vii  +  247  p.     $1.60 net 

The  teacher  of  algebra  and  geometry  who  thinks  seriously 
about  the  logical  foundations  of  the  subjects  is  often  con- 
fronted by  perplexing  questions  and  doubts.  Questions 
are  likely  to  arise,  for  instance,  concerning  such  concepts  as 
number,  variable,  function,  limit,  infinity,  axiom,  definition, 
mathematics.  An  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  mathematics,  for  example,  is  a  good  exercise. 

In  the  textbook  of  geometry  he  finds  a  certain  number  of 
axioms  set  down  from  which  theorems  are  deduced.  Are 
these  theorems  necessarily  true?  Are  the  axioms  true? 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  axiom  and  a  theorem? 
Perhaps  the  statement  is  made  that  an  axiom  is  a  self- 
evident  truth.  This  statement  is  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory 
to  anyone  who  questions  its  meaning.  In  fact,  the  meaning 
of  self-evident  is  not  self-evident.  Does  the  truth  of  an 
axiom  simply  overwhelm  us?  Are  these  axioms  forced  on 
us?  Must  we  grant  their  truth  in  order  to  reason  logically? 
Who  or  what  determines  the  number  of  axioms  that  impose 
themselves  on  us  in  this  way? 

When  such  a  question  arises  the  teacher  may  ignore  it  as 
being  irrelevant  to  the  business  of  teaching  or  he  may  wrestle 
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with  it  like  Jacob  with  the  angel,  unwilling  to  let  it  go  until 
it  blesses  him.  The  latter,  it  seems,  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  scholar  and  therefore  of  the  teacher.  For  how  can  he 
inspire  his  pupil  with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  himself  does 
not  possess?  If  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  fertilize  the 
curiosity  of  his  pupil  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  must 
he  not  nurture  that  same  curiosity  in  himself?  It  should 
be  said  of  the  good  teacher  as  of  the  poor  parson  in  the 
Canterbury  tales, 

**He  taughte,  and  first  he  folwed  it  himselve." 

It  is  primarily  for  such  teachers  that  the  Lectures  on  fun- 
damental concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry  were  written. 
The  book  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  advanced  topics  in 
mathematics,  but  a  general  exposition  of  the  latest  point 
of  view  regarding  the  fundamental  concepts  of  algebra 
and  geometry.  Only  a  few  of  the  lectures  assume  a  knowl- 
edge of  more  than  the  elementary  portions  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  The  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  style  and  should 
appeal  not  only  to  those  interested  primarily  in  mathematics 
but  also  to  others  who  desire  a  non-technical  exposition  of 
the  recent  point  of  view  concerning  the  basic  concepts  of 
mathematics. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty-one  lectures  with  a  note  on 
the  growth  of  algebraic  symbolism.  The  first  five  lectures 
form  the  introductory  part  of  the  course  and  deal  mainly 
with  geometry — the  logical  significance  of  definitions  and 
axioms;  the  consistency,  independence  and  categoricalness 
of  a  set  of  axioms;  the  history  of  the  parallel  postulate,  a 
criticism  of  Euclid  and  an  account  of  the  development  of 
non-euclidean  geometry. 

The  next  seven  lectures  deal  with  such  fundamental  con- 
cepts as  class,  correspondence  and  group  and  the  historical 
and  logical  development  of  the  concepts  of  number — ^real 
number,  cardinal  and  ordinal  number,  negative  number 
and  complex  number.  The  last  nine  lectures  deal  with 
Hilbert's  and  Fieri 's  assumptions  for  euclidean  metric 
geometry,  dimensionality,  spaces  of  four  or  more  dimensions, 
variable,    function,    limit,    infinity,    the    inter-relation    of 
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algebra  and  geometry  and,  in  conclusion,  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  what  is  mathematics? 

Interspersed  thru  the  book  we  find  pedagogical  con- 
siderations and  messages  to  teachers.  The  teacher  of  al- 
gebra and  geometry  will  find  here  suggestions  helpful  in 
teaching;  he  will  also  find  much  that  is  not  directly  appli- 
cable in  his  teaching,  but  is  none  the  less  helpful  on  this 
account.  If  he  visits  these  fields  which  teem  with  interest, 
he  may  not  always  be  able  to  bring  to  his  pupils  drops  of 
distilled  honey,  but  he  can  at  least  bring  to  them  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  states  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
Heretics  that  "for  a  landlady  considering  a  lodger,  it  is 
important  to  know  his  income,  but  still  more  important  to 
know  his  philosophy."  Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  a  teacher 
is  of  more  importance  than  his  income.  The  latter  is  to  some 
extent,  no  doubt,  a  function  of  the  former  (let  us  hope  that 
it  may  be  an  increasing  function !) .  However  that  may  be, 
the  attitude  of  a  teacher  toward  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
subjects  he  is  teaching  is  certainly  a  matter  of  importance. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  whether  the  teacher  of 
geometry  holds  to  the  belief  of  Kant,  that  axioms  are  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments  imposed  on  our  mind — self- 
evident  truths,  whatever  that  may  mean — or  whether  he 
takes  the  later  point  of  view  that  axioms  are  mere  assump- 
tions that  we  make  in  order  to  get  started ;  whether  he  asks 
the  question,  is  euclidean  geometry  true?  and  answers,  yes, 
or  whether  he  sees  that  the  question  is  meaningless ;  whether 
he  believes  blindly  that  a  mathematical  proposition  is  cer- 
tain beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  whether  he  sees  the 
real  meaning  of  a  mathematical  science. 

A  discussion  of  these  matters  is  found  in  this  book  and 
they  are  treated  in  a  way  that  the  reader  can  understand. 
The  book  will  be  an  inspiration  to  him  to  go  further  into 
some  of  the  subjects  which  particularly  interest  him  and  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  new  developments  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Harry  WiIvFred  Reddick 
Columbia  University 
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Youth  and  the  Race — By  Edgar  James  Swift.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1912.     342  p.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Swift's  book  is  a  plea  for  adolescent  youth,  boys 
particularly,  and  a  criticism  of  the  school  system  as  it  exists. 
Certain  racial  instincts  are  recognized  today  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  adolescent  youth  and 
yet  the  present  school  system,  built  so  largely  on  the  old 
English  grammar  schools,  which  in  turn  were  organized 
before  this  knowledge  of  child  nature  was  available,  gives 
but  little  heed  to  these  tendencies.  This  is  wasteful  and 
short-sighted  if  not  positively  immoral.  Youth  and  the  race 
is  a  reaction  against  the  traditional  methods  of  education, 
an  effort  to  rouse  those  interested  in  education  to  a  reali- 
zation of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  order  that 
practise  may  come  more  into  line  with  theory. 

Three  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  adolescent 
boys  are  love  of  adventure,  need  for  activity  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  cooperation  with  others  of  the  same  age,  and 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  show  off.  Because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  tendencies,  children  have  certain  rights  which 
the  schools  must  recognize — *' their  right  to  lead  their 
racial  life,  to  feel  in  sport  the  thrills  that  tingled  thru  the 
nerves  of  primitive  man  in  danger;  their  right  to  initiate 
action,  to  decide  upon  the  proper  course  of  conduct  under 
conditions  suited  to  their  years;  the  right  not  to  be  bored." 
According  to  Mr.  Swift  it  is  because  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
do  not  recognize  these  rights,  do  not  give  these  instinctive 
tendencies  opportunity  for  growth  and  development  that 
there  are  so  many  truants  and  juvenile  criminals  especially 
in  the  large  cities.  It  is  also  due  to  this  fact  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  land  leave  the  public  schools 
just  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  And  yet  it  is  just  these 
tendencies,  or  perhaps  those  that  spring  naturally  from 
them,  that  are  needed  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
women.  The  "spirit  of  the  gang"  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
social  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests  for 
those  of  the  group.  It  requires  of  its  members  loyalty  to 
certain  ethical  principles,  crude  tho  these  may  be;  it  puts 
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a  premium  on  strength,  not  always  physical,  on  initiative 
and  on  perseverance  in  a  chosen  line  of  conduct.  Why 
do  not  the  schools  make  use  of  this  store  of  valuable  energy, 
instead  of  putting  these  boys  and  girls  under  the  dogmatic 
rule  of  one  or  several  adults,  in  a  school  system  where 
everything  is  cut  and  dried,  arbitrarily  arranged  by  adults 
and  where  the  main  business  of  life  seems  to  be  to  study 
facts  out  of  books!  Because  this  desire  for  life,  for  activity, 
this  desire  to  manage  and  initiate  is  not  made  use  of,  "the 
gang"  is  often  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  blind 
school  board,  following  a  traditional  method  that  has  been 
long  outgrown,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  criminal 
acts  resulting.  Mr.  Swift  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  utilize 
this  energy  and  what  splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
when  schools  or  cities  have  done  so.  He  describes  the 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  institution  of  self- 
government,  the  organization  of  clubs,  social,  athletic, 
civic,  etc.,  the  making  the  school  plant  the  center  for  the 
activities  of  the  neighborhood,  the  focussing  of  the  attention 
of  teachers  on  the  children  instead  of  on  the  course  of 
study. 

In  chapters  III,  IV  or  V  the  author  points  out  some  of  the 
vagaries  and  inconsistencies  of  the  existing  school  systems. 
The  nature,  traits,  individuality  of  the  mentally  defective 
and  the  incorrigible  child  are  thought  worthy  of  careful 
examination  and  study.  These  children  receive  individual 
instruction  in  small  classes,  in  subjects  suited  to  their  nature 
and  capacity.  The  most  carefully  trained  teacher  and  the 
best  equipments  are  provided  for  them,  while  for  the  normal 
child  remains  only  the  old  lock-step  system  of  education. 
Not  that  we  should  do  less  for  these  children  but  "are  not 
the  ordinarily  intelligent  and  bright  children  deserving  of 
equally  thoughtful  training?" 

Mr.  Swift's  book  is  one  of  the  most  virile  that  has  appeared 
in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  It  is  well  written, 
alive,  keen,  biting  and  full  of  definite  illustrations  of  the 
facts  emphasized.  His  description  of  boy  nature  is  keen 
and  true,  altho  many  psychologists  will  doubt  his  explana- 
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tion  of  certain  tendencies.  The  book  throws  Hght  upon 
the  weakness  and  inconsistencies  of  the  school  system  and 
spares  no  one,  but  the  author's  purpose  is  clear  thruout, 
namely,  to  stir  school  men  to  constructive  action,  to  hasten 
the  reforms  in  method  and  practise  that  are  coming  so 
slowly.  He  says  in  closing :  "The  racial  and  social  instincts 
are  exhaustless  storage  batteries  of  nervous  energy,  and  it  is 
direction  of  these  forces  rather  than  restraint  that  is  needed 
in  the  schools.  It  is  no  idle  charge  that  teachers  do  not 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  One  needs  but  to  read  the 
pedagogical  literature  and  attend  the  institutes  to  see  how 
indefinite  are  their  purposes.  Vague  phrases  about  mental 
discipline  and  moral  training  have  long  been  the  school- 
masters' chief  asset.  It  is  time  for  them  to  take  an  account 
of  stock  and  reorganize  before  the  outraged  public  puts  the 
schools  in  the  hands  of  receivers." 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Introduction  to  Experimental  Education — By  Robert  R.  Rusk.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.     viii  +  303  p.     $1.40  net. 

Social  Principles  of  Education — By  George  Herbert  Betts,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1912.     xvii  +  318  p.     $1.25. 

These  books  are  representative  of  two  lines  prominent 
among  the  present  tendencies  in  educational  theory,  the 
effort  to  introduce  scientific  measurement  into  the  psy- 
chology of  education,  and  the  attempt  to  bring  the  social 
theory  in  education  into  line  with  the  advance  in  general 
social  theory.  The  former  tendency  is  most  characteristic- 
ally modem;  the  latter  interest  is  as  old  as  Plato. 

Dr.  Rusk's  book  is  based  avowedly  on  E.  Meumann's 
Vorlesungen  zur  Einfiiring  in  die  experimentelle  Pddagogik; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  mere  translation.  Not  all  of  Meu- 
mann's material  is  used,  and  other  and  later  material  has 
been  incorporated.  While  the  "emphasis,"  as  the  author 
says,  "has  thruout  been  laid  on  the  result  of  English  in- 
vestigations,"   the    multitude    of   references    to    American 
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sources  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  word  "English"  is  used 
with  its  linguistic  rather  than  with  its  national  connotation. 
After  three  introductory  chapters  on  the  standpoint  and 
methods  of  experimental  education  and  on  the  general 
development  of  the  child,  several  chapters  treat  of  such 
topics  as  attention,  sense-perception,  apperception,  memory, 
association  and  imagination.  These  are  followed  by  such 
more  general  topics  as  the  esthetic  and  ethical  development 
of  the  child,  individual  differences,  the  doctrine  of  endow- 
ments, the  mental  work  of  the  child,  and  mental  hygiene. 
The  last  three  chapters  (of  the  sixteen)  treat  of  the  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  reading,  handwriting,  orthography 
and  arithmetic.  In  addition  to  a  goodly  supply  of  foot- 
notes, each  chapter  concludes  with  "references  for  further 
reading." 

With  so  small  a  book,  little  more  could  be  attempted  than 
a  summary  of  the  most  important  researches  on  the  several 
topics.  In  this  way  there  is  danger  that  the  work  may  fall 
between  the  diverse  needs  of  the  beginner,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  advanced  student  on  the  other.  While  it 
can  hardly  be  used  as  a  textbook  for  the  one,  still  as  a  con- 
venient handbook  for  both  it  will  prove  distinctly  valuable, 
being  thus  far  unique  in  its  field.  This  need  of  a  satis- 
factory handbook  has  been  felt  not  only  by  both  these  classes, 
but  quite  as  much  by  that  ever- increasing  number  who, 
busy  in  administration  or  at  other  lines  of  study,  still  wish 
to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  in  this  the  most  rapidly 
changing  field  of  modern  education. 

The  Social  principles  of  education  by  Dr.  Betts  treats  of 
too  old  a  subject  and  with  too  familiar  a  methodology  to 
allow  for  the  novelty  found  in  the  preceding.  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  work  treating  (i)  of  the  "educational  ele- 
ments and  aim"  and  (2)  of  "the  social  process  and  edu- 
cation," cover  familiar  ground  in  a  familiar  manner.  The 
third  section  on  "socializing  the  individual"  is  newer. 
Following  on  the  whole  Professor  Dewey's  ideas,  education 
is  defined  as  "the  progressive  reconstruction  of  experience. 
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with  a  growing  consciousness  of  social  values  and  an  in- 
creasing control  over  the  processes  of  experience." 

The  book  is  easily  read.  Many  indeed  will  wish  that  por- 
tions of  it  were  condensed.  At  times  the  treatment  of 
familiar  topics  approaches  the  platitudinous;  and  appli- 
cations occasionally  sound  quite  like  preaching.  The  work 
must  be  judged,  however,  as  a  textbook  for  beginners  in 
educational  theory,  a  point  of  view  from  which  such  defects 
probably  are  of  less  moment.  While  the  book  makes  no 
real  contribution  to  knowledge,  as  a  textbook  it  will  prove 
distinctly  valuable.  The  topics  are  well  selected  to  develop 
the  theme  and  the  organization  is  good.  The  treatment 
is  that  of  the  philosophy  of  education;  but,  as  said  above, 
it  is  not  difficult.  An  occasional  minor  statement  will  be 
questioned,  but  the  general  point  of  view  will  meet  approval. 
The  historian  of  education  will  object  to  the  apparent  as- 
sertion (p.  99)  that  the  guild  schools  of  the  middle  ages 
furnished  vocational  education. 

All  in  all.  Dr.  Betts  has  given  us  a  clear,  wholesome  treat- 
ment of  an  important  subject. 

W11.UAM  Heard  Kirkpatrick 

TEACHERS   CoivI^SGE 

Columbia  University 


Admission  to  College  by  Certificate — By  Joseph  Lindsey  Henderson,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     171  p-     $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  important  and  admirable  account  of  the 
history,  principles  and  present  status  of  admission  to  college 
by  the  certificate  of  the  secondary  school.  The  data  for 
the  study  were  principally  derived  from  a  thoro  and  pains- 
taking examination  of  the  faculty  minutes  and  other  official 
records  of  those  institutions — chiefly  state  universities — 
which  have  played  the  leading  parts  in  the  development 
of  the  certificate  system.  These  were  supplemented  by 
correspondence  and  conference  with  those  of  wide  experience 
in  the  field. 

Professor  Henderson  traces  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem year  by  year  from  its  beginning  in  1871  down  to  the 
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year  19 10.  Educational  conditions  about  1870  are  pre- 
sented in  a  number  of  statistical  tables  and  in  discussions 
based  upon  these.  Present-day  conditions  are  considered 
in  detail.  The  bearing  of  the  certificating  system  on  both 
schools  and  colleges  is  examined  with  some  fullness  in  the 
final  chapter. 

The  original  method  of  admission  to  colleges  was  by 
entrance  examinations.  Dr.  Henderson  shows  that  the 
problem  of  obtaining  properly  prepared  students  was  for 
a  long  time  a  very  difficult  one.  In  the  early  19th  century, 
most  students  were  prepared  for  college  in  private  academies 
which  appear  to  have  performed  the  task  very  badly.  It 
was  frequently  charged  that  their  owners  and  managers 
were  conducting  them  solely  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
returns.  The  public  school  system  did  not  articulate  with 
the  colleges  and  previous  to  1870  there  was  little  expecta- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  most  educators,  that  it  would  ever  do 
so. 

Attempts  were  made  by  some  colleges  to  organize  affiliated 
preparatory  schools  but  always  without  success.  Many 
colleges  organized  preparatory  departments  from  which 
pupils  were  promoted  to  college  classes  without  entrance 
examinations,  a  plan  which  has  since  been  recognized  as 
detrimental  to  proper  collegiate  standards. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  certificating  system 
was  made  by  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1870  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Friege,  Acting  Presi- 
dent. In  his  annual  report  issued  in  September,  1870,  he 
proposed  a  plan  whereby  a  committee  of  the  faculty  should 
visit  schools,  examine  schools  and  students  and  issue  ad- 
mission certificates  to  such  students  as  should  pass.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  examination  of  students  in  the 
schools  ever  took  place  but  in  187 1  four  schools  received 
the  privilege  for  one  year  of  having  their"  students  admitted 
to  the  University  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  stating 
that  they  had  studied  *'all  that  is  required"  and  "are 
qualified  to  enter." 

Similar   systems   were   adopted   within   a   year   by   the 
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Universities  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  very- 
soon  the  employment  of  some  form  of  certification  became 
general.  From  the  first,  various  types  have  been  employed — 
certification  by  intercollegiate  boards,  by  state  boards,  by 
high  school  boards,  state  departments,  etc.;  each  of  these 
is  described,  discust  and  evaluated  as  are  also  the  various 
methods  used  in  testing  schools — ^reports,  inspections,  ex- 
aminations of  high  school  pupils  and  examination  of  the 
records  of  students  in  college. 

The  results  of  the  new  system  upon  the  range  of  sub- 
jects required  or  accepted  are  noted  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  high  schools  have  dominated  most  of  the  colleges 
in  this  matter  is  clearly  shown. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  problems  discust  is 
that  of  the  relative  success  in  college  work  of  students 
admitted  by  certificate  as  compared  with  those  admitted  by 
examination.  The  data  presented  are  derived  from  records- 
from  various  universities  and  from  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.  The  results  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  certificate  system  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  the  available  data  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
a  reliable  conclusion. 

In  the  case  of  colleges  which  admit  on  certificate  there 
is  an  obvious  selection  adverse  to  the  examination  method. 
The  students  who  take  examinations  for  admission  to 
such  colleges  are,  for  the  most  part,  students  whom  their 
schools  are  unwilling  to  certify  or  students  from  schools- 
which  the  college  is  unwilling  to  accredit.  Under  an  ex- 
amination system  with  proper  standards,  administered  with 
care,  such  students  could  rarely  enter  college.  It  has  some- 
times been  charged  that  in  such  cases  the  examination  sys- 
tem was  made  an  excuse  for  admitting  students  who  could 
not  get  in  in  any  other  way.  Even  in  colleges  admitting  only 
by  examination  the  system  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
loosely  administered  that  the  conclusions  based  upon  the 
practise  of  several  years  ago  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 
Nothing  less  than  a  very  thoro  comparative  study  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  institutions  of  each  type  can  furnish  data  for  a  sound 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Henderson's  book  shows  the  great  importance  of  the 
certificate  system  as  a  means  of  articulation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  state  system  of  education. 
That  the  certificate  system  is  not,  however,  the  only  one 
which  gives  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  school  and 
college  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Columbia  with  its 
new  method  of  admission. 

For  state  universities  the  certificate  system  undoubtedly 
has  peculiar  advantages  tho  it  has  not  always  been  found 
satisfactory  even  there.  Its  value  for  private  institutions 
is  a  different  question  not  separately  discust.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  considered  the 
question.  In  spite  of  these  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
the  prevailing  system,  but  assuredly  it,  like  the  examination 
system,  is  in  need  of  modifications  which  will  make  it  less 
mechanical,  which  will  make  possible  a  recognition  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  entrance  offering  and  which 
will  give  some  attention  to  individual  needs  and  differ- 
ences. 

Dr.  Henderson  approaches  the  whole  subject  in  a  judicial 
attitude  and  while  his  conclusions  are  favorable  to  the  cer- 
tificate system  he  does  not  regard  it  as  free  from  all  defects. 
Altogether  his  study  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

CoivUMBiA  University 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  use  of  the  direct  method  in  the 
newest  modern  language  textbook  to  come  to  us.  This  is 
Sprach  und  Lesebuch  by  W.  H.  Gohdes  and  H.  A.  Buschek, 
secondary  school  teachers  in  New  York  City.  (New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.     370  p.     $1.15.) 

A  popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
searches in  heredity  is  offered  by  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Walter  of  Brown  University  in  his  volume  entitled  Genetics. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  272  p. 
$1.50.) 
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A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  movement  of 
opinion  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  made  by  George 
Kitchin  in  his  volume  entitled  Sir  Roger  U Estrange.  The 
author  traces  the  new  interest  in  L' Estrange  to  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  article  upon  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  national  biogra- 
phy; but  perhaps  the  growing  interest  in  journalism  and  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Fourth  Estate  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  book  is  charmingly 
written,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  period.  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & 
Co.,  1913.     440  p.     los.  6d.) 

The  concluding  volume  of  Greek  thinkers  by  Theodor 
Gomperz  of  the  University  of  Vienna  appears  in  its  English 
version  very  shortly  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  its 
distinguished  author.  This  volume  of  an  invaluable  work 
deals  chiefly  with  Aristotle,  and  presents  the  most  complete 
and  searching  interpretation  that  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
that  massive  thinker's  contributions  to  knowledge.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  19 13.     572  p.     $4.00.) 

From  time  to  time  there  come  new  and  always  important 
volumes  in  the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law.  The  newest  volume  is  Tarde's  Penal  philosophy, 
probably  the  most  scientific  and  complete  presentation  of 
that  subject.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1913.  580  p. 
$5.00.) 

Professor  Botsford  of  Columbia  University  has  added  to 
his  striking  series  of  textbooks  on  ancient  history  a  new 
volume  entitled  Source  hook  of  ancient  history.  The  book 
is  of  the  type  now  very  familiar,  but  the  field  covered  by  it 
is  exceptionally  important  and  the  material  chosen  almost 
beyond  criticism.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913-     593  P-     $1.80.) 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  is  a  writer  of  exceptional  skill  whose 
wide  interests  touch  many  fields.  His  latest  volume  is  a 
collection  of  addresses  delivered  on  various  academic 
occasions  now  brought  together  under  the  title  Modern 
progress  and  history.     They   are   attractively  written   and 
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delightfully  printed.  (New  York:  Fordham  University 
Press,  19 13.     436  p.     $2.00.) 

Many  side  lights  on  the  French  Revolution  that  are  novel 
and  full  of  suggestion  and  information  are  to  be  found  in 
Ernest  F.  Henderson's  Symbol  and  satire  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Some  of  the  old  prints  that  are  reproduced 
are  very  striking.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1913.     450  p.     $4-oo) 

Among  the  textbook  makers,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Beard  of  Columbia  University  are  in  high  degree  industrious. 
Their  newest  volume  is  Part  II  of  Outlines  of  European 
history,  covering  the  last  200  years.  Their  book  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.  555  p. 
$1.60.) 

Lovers  of  Scandinavian  literature  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
new  volume  in  English  of  Strindberg.  It  is  the  five-act 
drama  Lucky  Pehr.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd,  19 13. 
177  p.     $1.50.) 

Some  new  kind  of  institution  known  as  The  Peoples' 
University,  which,  we  gather,  is  a  good  deal  more  "peoples" 
than  ''university,  "  is  responsible  for  a  cheaply  printed  book 
by  Professor  Miinsterberg,  entitled  Vocation  and  learning. 
(St.  Louis:  The  Peoples'  University,  1913.     289  p.     $1.25.) 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  admirable  series 
known  as  Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama.  The  newest 
volume,  Philip  Mas  singer,  edited  by  Professor  Sherman  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  a  delightful  edition  of  four 
plays.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1913.  416 
p.    70C.) 

The  publishers  of  English  Readings  for  Schools  have 
added  to  their  list  an  edition  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  king, 
with  a  capital  introduction  by  Professor  John  Erskine  of 
Columbia  University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, 1913.     178  p.     30C.) 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  has  published  the  results  of  a 
series  of  exceptional  studies,  partly  psychological  and 
partly  medical  in  character,  entitled  Experimental  studies 
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of  medical  defects.     (Baltimore:  Warwick  &   York,    19 13. 
155  p.     $1.25.) 

A  helpful  book  for  students  of  German,  in  which  all 
possible  attention  has  been  paid  to  matters  of  detail,  is 
entitled  Guide  to  German  vocabulary,  by  Professor  August 
Prahn.    (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1913.    257  p. 

75c.) 

We  may  be  stupid,  but  we  can  get  very  little  that  is 
intelligible  and  suggestive  out  of  the  book  entitled  Intel- 
lectual religion  written  by  Thomas  C.  Ryan.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912.     165  p.     $1.25.) 

There  are  no  dead  is  the  title  of  a  similarly  unintelligible 
and  unsatisfying  book.  The  author  is  Sophie  R.  deMeiss- 
ner.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1913.  116  p. 
$1.00.) 

Soul  and  sex  in  education  is  one  of  those  useless  and  trivial 
books  that  causes  the  reviewer  to  wonder  how  it  got  itself 
printed.  It  is  written  by  Jirah  D.  Buck,  M.D.  (Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart  &  Kidd,  1912.     175  p.     $1.25.) 

Truly  our  lot  has  fallen  in  difficult  places,  for  the  next 
volume  is  just  as  hopeless,  altho  quite  different.  It  is  en- 
titled Solitude  letters  by  Mary  T.  Blauvelt.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  these  letters  will  resume  their  solitude. 
(Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912.     216  p.     $1.30.) 

The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature  have 
received  two  interesting  additions  in  Spence's  Civilization 
of  ancient  Mexico,  and  Giles's  China  and  the  Manchus. 
The  latter  volume  particularly  is  authoritative.  (New 
York:G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1912.    107  p.,  40c.;  148 p., 40c.) 

And  still  they  come.  Here  is  a  book  with  such  sub-heads 
as  Crises  of  the  Interior  Life  which  is  terrifying  both  in 
content  and  in  form.  It  is  entitled  The  pilot  flame,  by 
Kelley  Jenness,  who  describes  himself  as  ''A  practising 
pastor  engaged  in  lighting  pilot  flames."  We  leave  him 
to  his  difficult  task.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
1912.     228  p.     $1.50.) 

Professor  Irving  Babbitt  writes  agreeably  and  entertaingly 
in  his  Masters  of  modern  English  criticism.     He  wanders 
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over  a  wide  field  and  seems  to  us  happiest  when  writing  of 
Joubert  and  Bruneti^re.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1913.     418  p.     $2.00.) 

We  have  gotten  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  and  help- 
ful from  the  volume  entitled  The  humanities  in  the  education 
of  the  future,  by  Professor  Owen  of  Lafayette.  The  author 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  his  personal  tributes  to  President 
Cattell  and  to  Professor  March,  whose  names  both  suggest 
Lafayette  College  and  are  suggested  by  it.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912.     188  p.     $1.25.) 

Dr.  William  F.  Cooley  has  done  well  something  that  has 
awaited  doing  for  some  time  past  in  his  Principles  of  science. 
He  has  made  a  college  textbook  in  a  field  where  college 
students  require  both  discipline  and  information.  It  is 
many  years  since  Jevons's  classic  Principles  of  science 
appeared,  and  this  little  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtless 
find,  a  place  of  its  own.  The  chapter  entitled  Rationality 
of  the  World  is  particularly  well  done.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912.     246  p.     $1.25.) 

The  literature  of  eugenics  grows  more  fearsome  as  it 
develops.  We  recommend  the  omission  to  read  Bisexual 
man  by  Buzzacott,  apparently  a  male,  and  Wymore,  ap- 
parently a  female.  (Chicago:  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  1913. 
83  p.     $1.00.) 

We  like  the  form  and  treatment  of  Essentials  of  early 
European  history  by  Samuel  B.  Howe  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
High  School.  It  is  a  good  textbook.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1912.     412  p.     $1.50.) 

The  dedication  of  Professor  Maurice  Parmelee's  Science 
of  human  behavior  to  three  physiologists  sufficiently  indi- 
cates both  the  author's  standpoint  and  his  method.  These 
are  both  very  interesting,  and  the  treatment — the  stand- 
point and  the  method  being  taken  for  granted — is  admirable 
and  highly  suggestive.  We  should  not  like  to  have  this 
book  displace  the  usual  textbooks  on  fundamental  ethical 
and  moral  principles,  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it 
used  in  connection  with  them.  In  reading  the  book,  we 
have  come  upon  some  odd  judgments,  for  example :     "  How- 
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ever  his  [Darwin's]  theories  may  be  disproved  by  the 
progress  of  biology,  Darwin  still  remains  the  preeminent 
figure  in  biological  science.  "  (page  63).  Why;  if  his  theories 
are  disproved?  Then  (on  page  281  et  ff.),  the  author 
makes  the  hopeless  attempt  to  define  consciousness,  not 
having  graspt  the  fact  that  since  everything  else  in  the 
world  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  consciousness,  con- 
sciousness itself  can  not  be  defined  at  all.  We  must  be 
content  with  describing  it.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
attempt  to  define  consciousness  had  gone  the  way  of  at- 
tempts to  discover  perpetual  motion  and  to  square  the 
circle.  (New  York: The  Macmillan  Company,  19 13.  445  p. 
$2.00.) 

Nothing  very  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  quite  ordinary 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by 
various  excellent  gentlemen  and  collected  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  Art  museums  and  schools.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1913.     144  p.     $1.00.) 

The  stout  volume  entitled  Eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  contains 
1 138  well-printed  pages  and  an  amazing  wealth  of  material — 
descriptive,  statistical  and  in  the  form  of  records.  Probably 
no  other  state  has  its  educational  work  so  well  organized 
as  New  York,  and  certainly  under  Commissioner  Draper 
and  his  associates  the  efficiency  and  smooth  working  of 
the  central  organization  are  beyond  praise.  Very  excellent 
and  helpful  are  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  which  cover  a  wide  field  and  touch  many 
public  and  educational  interests.  (Albany:  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  1912.) 

Two  delightful  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the 
modern  language  books  published  at  Oxford.  One  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Oxford  French  Series  and  is  an  edition  of 
Gohseck  and  Jesus  Christ  en  Flandre  by  Balzac,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Holbrook  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  other  is  an  edition  of  Grillparzer's  tragedy  Libussa, 
edited  by  Professor  Curme  of  North  Western  University. 
(New  York:  The  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  1913.     197  p.,  6oc.;  186  p.,  60c.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  new  univer-  ^^^  ^^11    details    of    the    much    discust 

sity  at  Hamburg  plan  for  the  Organization  of  a  new  university 
in  Haraburg  have  come  to  hand  in  an  admirable  report  on 
the  whole  subject  submitted  by  the  "Senate"  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  municipality  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  mat- 
ter lies.  The  project,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in 
these  pages,  is  to  use  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  university 
the  so-called  Kolonial-Institut,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1908,  and  is  already,  in  its  permanent  faculty  and  its 
whole  organization,  upon  a  university  basis,  except  that  it 
is  limited  in  its  courses  of  study  and  does  not  have  the  right 
to  bestow  degrees.  With  the  existent  Kolonial-Institut 
is  also  to  be  combined  and  coordinated  the  system  of  public 
lectures,  which  was  begun  back  in  the  17  th  century 
and  has  formed  since  then  uninterruptedly  a  sort  of  univer- 
sity extension  that  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  community. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  new  university,  according  to  the 
plan  proposed,  is  to  have  the  regulation  four  faculties  of 
the  German  university,  but  not  the  traditional  ones  of 
philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  Instead 
of  these,  there  are  to  be  faculties  of  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, the  natural  sciences,  and  a  new  faculty  of  Kolonial- 
Wissenschaften  constituted,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
a  German  university,  out  of  the  forces  at  hand  in  the  other 
faculties,  into  a  separate  group  with  a  particular  purpose  of 
instruction.  The  temporary  absence  from  the  plan  of  a 
faculty  of  theology  and  a  faculty  of  medicine  is  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  lack  of  a  demand  for  such  a 
provision  on  the  part  of  those  in  Hamburg  w^ho  should  be 
interested  in  the  development  of  theological  instruction, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  its  cost.     Both,  hewever, 
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are  intended  to  be  subsequently  added,   if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  do  so. 

The  particular  end  and  aim  of  the  university,  as  the  re- 
port elaborately  explains  it,  is  to  direct  attention  more 
systematically  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  Germany, 
or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else,  to  the  specific  affairs 
of  the  colonies  wherever  they  may  be.  Its  student  clientele 
in  this  way  will  be  the  merchant  who  intends  to  carry  on  his 
business  in  the  colonies  themselves  or  with  them  at  home; 
the  missionary  who  will  be  able  to  learn  before  he  leaves 
Germany  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to 
work;  and  the  intending  teacher  in  the  schools  of  German 
colonies.  The  older  universities  remain  as  centers  of  edu- 
cation in  the  field  of  research  and  instruction  in  which  they 
have  been  active  in  the  past;  the  new  university  is  designed 
to  supplement  them  under  especially  favorable  conditions 
in  a  particular  direction.  The  Hamburg  University,  ac- 
cordingly, is  destined  to  be  not  merely  one  more  university 
in  Germany  to  add  to  the  present  list,  but  a  new  university 
in  intention  and  spirit  to  supply  in  a  systematic  manner 
a  new  demand. 

The  report  of  the  "Senate,"  which  is  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  whole  matter  from  every  possible  side,  is  a  model  of 
what  such  things  should  be.  If  universities,  and  other 
human  undertakings,  were  always  evolved  out  of  such  a 
careful  consideration  for  their  claims  to  come  into  existence 
and  to  exist  after  they  had  come,  there  would  be  fewer  to 
fail  ultimately  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  Hamburg  University,  situated  in  the 
principal  commercial  city  of  Germany  in  an  environment 
ideal  for  the  particular  kind  of  activity  for  which  it  is  to  be 
organized,  will,  if  these  well-considered  plans  are  carried 
out,  undoubtedly  be  an  important  addition  to  the  educational 
resources  of  Germany  in  an  extremely  important  field. 


Professor  Rein  on  ^  notable  address,  delivered  by  Professor 
university  study  Wilhelm  Rein  in  the  aula  of  the  University 
of  education  ^f  j^na  on  the  last  day  of  November,  has 
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recently  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  title  Ueher 
Stellung  und  Aufgabe  der  Pddagogik  in  der  Universitdt. 

The  author  of  the  address  calls  attention,  at  the  beginning, 
to  a  common  conception  of  pedagogy  that  is  embodied  in 
the  definition  that  has  been  made  of  it,  that  it  teaches  in 
part  what  everybody  knows,  in  part  what  nobody  can 
know.  It  is  easily  explicable,  he  states,  that  it  should  be 
said  that  pedagogy  teaches  what  everybody  knows,  since 
in  reality  it  is  concerned  with  that  body  of  experience 
which  one  has  brought  together  as  a  child,  or  later  on  has 
acquired  in  bringing  up  one's  own  children.  It  is  only 
necessary,  however,  to  review  the  pedagogical  work  of  the 
17  th  Century  to  be  immediately  convinced  that  pedagogy 
is  far  more  than  a  bundle  of  accidental  opinions  and  ex- 
perience. When  it  is  ironically  affirmed  that  pedagogy, 
furthermore,  teaches  what  nobody  can  know  there  is  doubt- 
less behind  the  statement  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
problems  of  pedagogy  are  often  not  capable  of  an  analytical 
and  logical  demonstration.  They  nevertheless  exist  and 
it  is  possible  to  solve  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  our  spiritual  possessions  are  derived  from  two 
sources,  viz.,  from  external  and  from  internal  experience. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  the  more  easily  accessible  and  tangible. 
By  observation  and  experiment  it  is  wholly  possible  to 
bring  together  the  elements  that  are  abundantly  at  hand 
and  by  the  use  of  proper  method  to  secure  from  them  gen- 
uine scientific  results.  Inner  experience,  that  does  not 
spring  from  the  intellect,  but  from  the  emotions,  is  also  as 
real  in  its  existence.  In  the  realm  of  exact  knowledge, 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  that  of  conviction  on  the  other,  the 
science  of  pedagogy  is  founded. 

The  material  with  which  pedagogy  is  concerned  is  the 
youth  of  each  oncoming  generation,  in  the  light  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  science,  and  for  that 
matter  in  the  Prussian  universities  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  assumed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
subjects  included  as  elements  within  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  the  whole  into  component  parts  in  order  to  secure 
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a  proper  treatment  of  each.  The  history  of  pedagogy, 
in  this  way,  would  fall  within  the  province  of  history;  the 
consideration  of  the  end  and  aim  of  education  within  the 
realm  of  ethics;  the  question  of  the  being,  development, 
and  functions  of  the  soul  would  belong  to  psychology; 
the  problems  of  physical  growth  to  hygiene,  and  so  on. 
This  attitude'  of  separation  within  the  university  has  been 
fortified  from  without  by  the  historical  attitude  of  the  state, 
which  has  assumed  an  educational  as  well  as  a  political 
jurisdiction  that  has  closely  followed  traditional  lines  and 
has  operated  against  a  recognized  general  science  of  ped- 
agogy. 

The  first  and  foremost  function  of  a  systematic  pedagogy 
is  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  end  and  aim  of  education, 
and  is  based,  accordingly,  on  ethics.  A  second  funda- 
mental fact  finds  its  basis  in  psychology.  These  two  to- 
gether, ethics  and  psychology,  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  methodology  of  pedagogy  which  it  is  its  particular 
task  to  work  out  in  detail  of  application.  This  last  phase 
of  the  matter  contains  also,  in  its  turn,  two  factors,  viz., 
the  particular  forms  of  education,  i.  e.,  Bildungswesen, 
including  the  especially  important  matter  of  school  manage- 
ment in  its  various  aspects;  and  secondly,  the  constituent 
parts  of  instruction  in  its  details,  i.  e.,  Bildungsarbeit. 
Scientific  pedagogy,  accordingly,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  review  its  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  also  into  considera- 
tion the  many  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  connection  and  correlation. 

The  theoretical  side  of  pedagogy,  however,  is  not  the 
only  one  with  which  the  university  is  concerned.  There  is 
also  the  important  side  of  the  practical  education  of  teachers. 
In  the  university,  the  author  of  the  address  states  emphat- 
ically, the  intending  teacher  must  not  merely  be  taught,  but 
he  must  be  shown,  and  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him 
to  practise.  Purely  theoretical  instruction  in  pedagogy  is 
no  more  sufficient  for  the  future  teacher  than  would  theo- 
retical instruction  in  medicine  be  sufficient  for  the  physi- 
cian, or  homiletics  and  catechism  alone  for  the  preacher. 
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Our  universities,  he  says,  from  ancient  times  have  not  been 
research  institutes,  but  have  had,  and  have,  in  so  far,  a 
double  character  that  they  unite  together  research  and 
teaching,  and  herein  lies  their  strength. 

To  complete  a  systematic  pedagogy  there  should  still  be 
included  a  consideration  of  education  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment; its  origin  and  the  ideas  of  the  leaders  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  and  the  influences  they  have 
exerted,  the  rise  of  various  schools  and  the  evolution  of 
systems  of  instruction. 

The  address,  which  is  characteristically  lucid  and  logical, 
effectively  disposes,  if  that  were  necessary,  of  the  suppositi- 
tious definition  of  pedagogy  cited  at  the  beginning,  and 
states  with  greater  definiteness  than  is  elsewhere  at  hand  the 
legitimate  place  and  part  of  the  science  in  the  modern 
university. 


Lord  Morley  on        In    the    world    of    English-Speaking  publi- 
^^*°^^  cists    and    scholars   no    name   is   weightier 

than  that  of  lyord  Morley.  When  the  members  of  the 
International  Historical  Congress  were  entertained  recently 
at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  he  delivered  an  address  full 
of  charm  and  wit  and  learning,  on  the  universities  and  his- 
tory. I^ord  Morley  pointed  out  that,  at  any  rate  in  England, 
the  power  of  universities  and  the  public  schools  that  feed 
them,  in  the  working  of  other  institutions,  and  in  molding 
both  our  secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics — often  for  dark- 
ness as  well  as  light,  often  the  mirror  of  stolid  prejudices 
and  childish  conventions — had  been  immeasurable.  Ox- 
ford had  not  so  shining  a  list  of  the  immortals  as  Cambridge, 
with  her  Bacon,  Newton,  Darwin,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Byron, 
Macaulay.  Yet  in  that  field  of  generous  emulation,  Ox- 
ford might  boast  great  names  of  men  who  turned  deep 
currents  into  new  channels — Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  John 
Locke,  John  Wesley.  He  also  referred  to  the  Oxford 
historians,  and  especially  to  Matthew  Arnold.  University 
power  in  different  forms  was  not  likely  to  dwindle  in  the 
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new  bodies  with  which  England  was  now  being  slowly 
studded.  Wise  politics  in  a  nation  must  after  all  in  the 
last  resort  depend  upon  the  number  and  station  of  well- 
trained  minds  and  the  reign  of  reason.  Universities, 
besides  imparting  special  knowledge,  were  meant  for  rea- 
son's refuge  and  its  fortress.  The  standing  enemies  of 
reason,  in  spite  of  new  arms,  altered  symbols,  changing 
masks,  were  what  they  had  always  been  everywhere. 

Humanity  Preferred  to  Documents 

''One  of  the  commanding  impulses  of  our  era, "  Lord  Morley 
continued,  "has  been  nationality,  and,  as  it  happens,  we  never 
had  better  cause  for  realizing  this  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  than  at  the  present  time.  But  then  another  work 
of  our  time  has  been  the  advance  of  science,  and  where  nation- 
ality divides  science  unites.  Without  taking  the  heart  out 
of  patriotism,  it  makes  men  in  one  sphere  at  least  and  in 
a  noble  sense  cosmopolite.  In  these  congresses  Parthians, 
Medes,  Elamites  meet  on  common  terms,  and  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  prevail  among  us  without  sophistries.  Be- 
sides all  else  that  it  is  and  does,  science  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  admirable  unifying  agents  of  the  time.  Today 
historic  science  has  turned  taste  and  fashion  away  from  the 
imposing  tapestries  of  the  literary  historian  to  the  drab 
serge  of  research  among  diplomatic  archives,  parish  registers, 
private  monuments,  and  anything  else  provided  it  is  not 
in  print.  As  Acton  puts  it,  the  great  historian  now  takes 
his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  A  singularly  good  judge  warns 
us  of  the  peril  of  too  implicit  faith  in  documents.  Prince 
Bismarck,  reading  a  book  of  superior  caliber,  once  came 
upon  a  portrait  of  an  eminent  personage  whom  he  had  known 
well.  'Such  a  man  as  is  described  here,'  he  cried,  'never 
existed;'  and  he  went  on  in  graphic  strokes  to  paint  the  sitter 
as  he  had  actually  found  him.  '  It  is  not  in  diplomatic 
materials,  but  in  their  life  of  every  day  that  you  come  to 
known  men.'  And,  while  profoundly  honoring  the  con- 
scientious diligence  of  search  for  every  mite  of  accident  or 
circumstances   that  may   supply  complete   elaboration  of 
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a  stateman's  motives  in  this  or  the  other  high  transaction, 
I  am  tempted  to  think  of  another  story  of  the  famous 
man  I  have  just  named.  Both  contemporaries  and  his- 
torians, more  often  than  they  suppose,  miss  a  vital  point, 
because  they  can  not  know  the  intuitive  instinct  which 
often  goes  further  in  the  statesman's  mind  than  dehberate 
analysis  in  argument.  A  visitor  of  Bismarck's  once  re- 
minded him  that  Schopenhauer  used  to  sit  with  him  at 
dinner  every  day  in  the  hotel  at  Frankfurt.  *I  had  no 
business  with  him,  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
philosophy,'  said  Bismarck,  'and  I  know  nothing  of  Scho- 
penhauer's system.'  It  was  summarily  explained  to  him 
as  vesting  the  primacy  of  the  will  in  self -consciousness. 
'  I  dare  say  that  may  be  all  right, '  he  said,  '  for  myself, 
at  least,  I  have  often  noticed  that  my  will  had  decided 
before  my  thinking  was  finished.'  Respectfully  and  with 
all  humility,  I  urge  you  historians  to  note  that  improvisa- 
tion has  far  more  to  do  in  politics  than  people  think. 

Diplomacy  and  Politics 

•'Diplomacy,  on  which  Europe  is  at  this  moment  casting 
such  anxious  eyes,  has  had  many  hard  things  said  of  it. 
It  is  so  easy  to  say  hard  things  of  any  branch  of  great  affairs, 
or,  if  you  like,  of  small.  The  mightiest  master  of  it  in  our 
age  said  that  the  most  malicious  democrat  can  have  no 
idea  what  nullity  and  charlatanry  are  concealed  in  diplo- 
macy. It  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  passing  bad  money. 
But  let  that  pass.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  withering  mistake 
if  we  let  indolence  tempt  us  into  regarding  all  ecclesiastical 
dispute  as  barren  wrangles,  or  political  disputes  as 
egotistic  intrigues.  Even  the  common  shades  and  sub- 
divisions of  party — right,  left,  right  center,  left 
center,  and  the  rest — are  more  than  jargon  of  political 
faction.  They  have  their  roots,  sometimes  deep,  sometimes 
very  shallow,  in  varying  sorts  of  character.  In  forms  hard 
and  narrow,  still  if  we  have  candor  and  patience  to  dig 
deep  enough,  they  mark  broad  eternal  elements  in  human 
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nature;  sides  taken  in  the  standing  quarrels  of  the  world; 
persistent  types  of  sympathy,  passion,  faith,  and  principle 
that  constitute  the  fascination,  instruction,  and  power 
of  command  in  history.  I  am  of  all  men  the  very  last  to 
deny  the  supremacy  of  rational  methods  as  tests  of  human 
things.  In  politics  rationalism  needs  correction  and  en- 
richment from  history.  The  plain  busy  man  often  asks 
what  is  old  history  to  him.  Well,  one  answer  is  that  in 
Europe  he  is  bom  2,000  years  old.  It  is  history  that  matters 
more  than  logic,  forces,  incidents,  and  the  long  tale  of 
consummating  circumstance.  How  often  do  miscalcula- 
tions in  the  statesman,  like  narrowness  and  blunder  in  the 
historian,  spring  from  neglect  of  the  truth  that  deeper  than 
men's  opinions  is  the  sentiment  and  circumstances  by  which 
opinion  is  predetermined.  Well  was  it  said  by  a  learned 
man  who  was  rector  of  my  college  a  long  time  ago :  'What 
it  is  important  for  us  to  know  with  respect  to  our  own  age, 
or  every  age,  is  not  its  peculiar  opinions,  but  the  complex 
elements  of  that  moral  feeling  and  character,  in  which  as 
in  their  congenial  soil  opinions  grow. ' 

"It  is  waste  of  our  short  lives  to  insist  on  ideal  perfection. 
Popular  government,  or  any  other  for  that  matter,  is  no 
chronometer,  with  delicate  apparatus  of  springs,  balances, 
and  escapements.  It  is  a  rough,  heavy  bulk  of  machinery, 
with  great  rolling  shafts  and  grinding  wheels,  that  we  must 
get  to  work  as  best  we  can.  It  can  not  be  adjusted  in  an 
instant,  or  it  may  be  a  generation  even,  to  meet  the  most 
invincible  of  syllogisms. 

''There  is  a  pleasant  jingle  of  Goethe's,  of  a  learned  scholar 
being  induced  to  go  to  a  fine  evening  party,  and  when  he 
was  asked  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  the  gruff  sage  re- 
plied:— "If  they  had  been  books  I  would  never  have  read 
one  of  them."  I  can  only  say  as  to  our  company  here  and 
at  Cambridge  tonight,  that,  with  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
sage,  I  could  desire  few  things  more  than  leisure  to  read 
and  capacity  enough  to  understand  all  the  papers  they  have 
read  at  this  Congress  and  all  the  volumes  they  have  written. " 
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It  is  with  sincere  grief  that  we  record  the 
death  on  April  27  th  last,  of  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  first  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  for  thirty  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
public  life  of  New  York  and  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Draper 
was  born  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.  in  1848,  and  received  his 
secondary  and  higher  education  at  the  long-established 
Albany  Academy  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  practise  of  law  and  took  an  eager  interest 
in  politics  and  in  the  public  interests  of  his  city  and  state. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  House  of  Assembly, 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  the  Alabama  Claims.  It  was 
because  of  this  service  that  he  was  often  given  the  title  of 
judge.  When  this  piece  of  public  work  was  ended,  Mr. 
Draper  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  be  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  held  that  post  for 
six  years,  when  a  turn  in  the  political  wheel  displaced  him. 
It  was  in  this  office  that  Mr.  Draper  first  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  very  high  type  of  adminis- 
trative ability  and  administrative  courage.  His  adminis- 
trative courage  accompanied  his  administrative  ability 
and  was  a  part  of  it;  for  Mr.  Draper  never  hesitated  thru 
fear  of  criticism,  opposition  or  abuse  to  do  precisely  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  No  sooner  w^as  he  displaced 
at  Albany  than  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  him  to 
its  superintendency  of  public  instruction  under  a  new  law 
which  gave  to  that  officer  great  authority  and  power. 
Mr.  Draper's  service  at  Cleveland,  while  short,  was  distin- 
guished and  his  reputation  as  an  administrator  was  dis- 
tinctly increased  by  his  service  as  city  superintendent. 
From  Cleveland  he  w^ent  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  there  he  showed  not  only  ability  and  courage 
but  large  resource  and  marked  capacity  in  guiding  the 
opinion  of  a  state  and  the  action  of  a  legislature.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Draper's  presidency  that  the  University  of 
Illinois  rose  to  the  rank  that  it  now  so  deservedly  enjoys. 
Meanwhile  the  educational  situation  in  New  York  State 
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was  troubled.  There  was  sharp  controversy,  personal  as 
well  as  political,  between  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  had  to  do  with  the  elementary  school 
system  and  the  normal  school,  and  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  who  were  given  over- 
sight of  secondary,  higher  and  professional  education. 
For  a  long  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  unite  these  two 
parts  of  a  system  into  a  single  administrative  unity  corre- 
sponding to  the  facts  of  the  State's  educational  endeavors. 
Resistance  to  this  policy  of  unification  was  vigorous  and 
some  of  it  was  conscientious.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of 
unification  prevailed,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Odell  the  Legislature  of  1902  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
unify  the  administration  of  the  State's  educational  system 
and  activity.  The  ancient  Regents  were  in  effect  made  the 
highest  legislative  authority  and  a  great  executive  office 
was  created  with  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Education. 
For  this  office  there  were  many  aspirants,  but  the  only 
person  upon  whom  agreement  could  be  had  by  all  concerned 
was  Mr.  Draper.  The  matter  was  presented  to  him  quite 
unannounced  over  the  long  distance  telephone  one  stormy 
winter  night,  and,  owing  to  the  new  resources  which  science 
has  put  at  the  service  of  man,  from  his  quiet  presidential 
home  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  he  discust  the  project  of 
coming  back  to  New  York  as  first  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  agreed  to  accept  the  office  if  elected. 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history  and  of  common 
knowledge.  Mr.  Draper  called  to  his  side  an  admirable 
staff  of  trusted  coadjutors  and  speedily  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  and  harmony  out  of  conflicting  ambitions  and 
policies.  He  summoned  to  his  support  the  teaching  force 
of  the  State  and  the  State's  public  opinion.  He  used  his 
great  gifts  as  a  platform  speaker  to  enforce  the  ideas  in 
which  he  believed  and  to  gain  support  for  the  policies  that 
he  was  advocating.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Draper 
that  he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  work.  Fortunately  he  lived 
to  see  the  completion  and  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  the  splendid  Education  Building  at  Albany.     This  build- 
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ing  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  unity  and  beauty  and 
service  of  that  education  in  which  Mr.  Draper  beUeved  and 
for  which  he  labored  so  long  and  so  brilliantly. 

Mr.  Draper  hated  a  coward,  a  liar  and  a  time-server.  He 
had  no  patience  with  trimmers.  His  whole  career  is  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  America  by  a  strong, 
powerful  character  working  untiringly  and  disinterestedly 
for  high  public  ends.  Mr.  Draper  never  faltered  with  the 
truth  or  with  standards.     His  place  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 


The  seven  initial  numbers  have  been  received  of  the 
Akademische  Rundschau,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  title  page  is  a  Zeitschrijt  filr  das  gesamte  Hoch- 
schulwesen  und  die  akademischen  Berusfstdnde  under  the 
editorship  of  Wilhelm  Baum  and  Dr.  Friedrich  Schulze, 
the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  October,  191 2.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  new  magazine,  to  judge  from  its  contents,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Education ai^  Review.  The  present 
numbers  in  this  way  contain  a  variety  of  articles  on  educa- 
tional subjects  with  editorial  notes  and  news.  The  make  up 
of  the  magazine  is  excellent  and  the  typography  attractive. 
The  contributors  to  these  first  numbers  have  among  them 
such  well-known  names  as  Professor  Karl  I^amprecht,  who 
writes  a  long  article  on  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  Professors  Sebastian  Merkle  of  Wiirzburg,  Adolf 
Wach  of  lycipzig,  Behrend  of  the  Handelshochschule  in 
Mannheim,  and  others  prominent  in  educational  work. 
Even  with  the  multiplicity  of  magazines  and  journals  in 
Germany,  there  should  still  be  room  for  another  devoted  to 
a  general  discussion  of  educational  questions  such  as  this  is 
plainly  intended  to  be.  If  the  succeeding  numbers  are  of 
the  character  and  timeliness  of  those  already  issued,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  either  of  the  educational  influence 
of  the  new  magazine  or  of  its  material  success. 


Announcement  has  just  been  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American 
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Teachers  of  the  appointments  of  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  PoHtical  Science  and  International  Law  in 
Indiana  University,  Blooming  ton,  Ind.,  and  Walter  Wil- 
liams, Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  boursiers  for  the  year  19 13-14. 
These  appointments  are  the  third  made  upon  the  American 
Foundation. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at  which  subscriptions  are  to 
expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office  of  publication.  The  printed  label  con- 
taining the  address  to  which  each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter 
include  the  date  of  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

LONDON 
A  Royal  Commission  has  recently  issued  a  voluminous 
report  on  University  education  in  London  in  which  the 
agitation  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  metropolitan  University 
is  exhaustively  examined  and  recommendations  of  a  drastic 
nature  are  made.  But  it  is  no  part  of  this  essay  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  contents  of  that  report  or  review  its 
arguments.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  scientific 
expositions  of  great  questions  is  the  impossibility  of  setting 
out  all  that  is  in  the  writer's  mind.  That  which  is  not 
written,  that  which  is  only  known  by  its  repercussion  on 
what  is  written,  is  often  of  far  more  interest  to  the  philo- 
sophic reader  than  the  words  that  lie  before  his  eyes.  My 
object  then  is  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  report  and 
reflect,  if  it  be  possible,  something  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  anonymous  writer.  Tho  ostensibly  composed 
by  a  body  of  commissioners  and  reflecting  the  suggestions 
of  a  vast  corpus  of  written  and  verbal  evidence,  it  bears 
the  imprint  of  some  master  pedagogic  spirit.  English 
government  documents  are  notorious  for  their  horror  of 
anything  savoring  of  sentiment.  In  scrupulously  avoid- 
ing ad  captandum  statements  they  usually  run  to  the  ex- 
treme of  jejunity  and  by  their  utter  lack  of  soul  fail  entirely 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people.  But  this  report  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  human  touches  which  mark  its  arguments 
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and  the  high  plane  of  its  appeal  to  all  who  regard  education 
as  the  noblest  instrument  of  civilization. 

I  shall  accordingly  investigate  the  question  before  us  in 
three  sections — the  matter  and  the  means,  the  solution, 
and  the  net  gain.  In  the  first  section  we  shall  consider  a 
racial  problem  and  a  political  problem  and  the  Royal 
Commission  as  an  instrument  of  progress.  In  the  second 
section  we  shall  deal  with  the  problem  of  organization  and 
the  pedagogic  problem.  Lastly  there  will  be  the  problem 
of  civilization  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  So 
wide  is  the  scope  of  the  report,  so  profound  the  nature  of 
the  issues  it  handles,  that  even  those  who  disagree  with 
its  findings  are  fain  to  acknowledge  its  ability  and  respect 
both  its  sincerity  and  courage  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  its  high  purpose.  The  Commissioners  have  certainly 
undertaken  a  difiicult  and  delicate  task  with  a  maximum  of 
conscience  and  discharged  it  most  worthily. 

In  attempting  to  suggest  an  effective  coordination  of 
university  education  in  London,  the  Commissioners  have 
had  first  to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  English  race,  the  genius 
of  the  English  people.  The  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  famous  as  the  protagonists  of  liberty,  Englishmen 
are  also  the  most  tenacious  among  human  beings  of  all 
that  they,  from  generation  to  generation,  hold  as  their  birth- 
right. No  man  can  stir  a  foot  along  the  path  of  reform 
or  reconstruction  in  England  without  stumbling  over  an 
inherited  birthright  or  a  vested  interest.  No  reformer  has 
ever  succeeded  in  English  history  who  has  not  been  pre- 
pared to  compromise  with  things  as  they  are  and  humor 
the  powers  that  be.  No  Englishman  has  ever  succeeded 
in  wiping  the  slate  clean  in  England  and  setting  out  upon 
it  a  new  order  of  things.  The  structure  of  its  political  con- 
stitution, which  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
obtained  the  flattery  of  world-wide  imitation  and  still 
stands  as  the  best  example  of  political  architecture,  is  a 
mosaic  of  masterly  tinkering.  The  finest  product  of  its 
literature,  the  Shaksperean  drama,  is  disfigured  with  con- 
cessions to  the  groundlings — the  spirits  who  are  content 
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with  things  as  they  are,  who  have  neither  wings  to  soar 
above  the  clouds  nor  eyes  to  see  the  stars  shining  thru 
them.  Therefore  at  the  outset  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  reconstruct  upon  paper  the  metropohtan  uni- 
versity of  the  English  people  had  to  accept  the  higher 
educational  centers  of  I^ondon  as  elements  that  could  not 
be  extirpated  but  might  at  the  best  only  be  modified, 
mitigated  and  in  some  way  dovetailed  into  unified  efficiency. 
University  College,  the  premier  center  of  higher  education 
in  London,  had  been  established  in  1826  with  the  ideal  of 
supplying  "systematic  instruction  in  a  teaching  institution 
under  the  free  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  teachers." 
This  ideal  was  traversed  in  1829  by  the  foundation  of  King's 
College  with  the  object  of  ''maintaining  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  fundamental  part  of  university 
education,"  and  this  foundation  led  to  the  establishment, 
in  1836,  of  an  examining  board,  the  University  of  London 
so-called,  which  was  in  effect  the  "division  of  the  functions 
of  a  university  between  teaching  institutions  and  an  ex- 
amining board."  Wave  after  wave  of  agitation  swept 
the  educational  world  of  London  and  commission  after 
commission  was  appointed  to  suggest  some  plan  which  would 
heal  this  division.  At  length,  in  1898,  the  EngHsh  national 
remedy  for  all  national  organic  troubles,  viz.,  compromise, 
was  applied  and  the  University  of  London  was  reorganized 
in  a  manner  intended  to  achieve  the  following  result: 
(a)  One  university,  not  two;  (b)  combination  of  teaching 
and  external  examination  without  injury  to  the  students; 
(c)  decision  by  the  senate  (the  supreme  governing  body) 
whether  internal  and  external  examinations  should  be 
the  same;  (d)  permission  to  internal  students  to  present 
certificates  "in  lieu  of  a  certain  part  of  the  earlier  examina- 
tions leading  up  to  a  first  degree;"  (e)  identity  of  standard 
in  the  final  degree  examinations  for  internal  and  external 
students.  The  administrative  County  of  London  was  to 
become  the  university  area.  A  list  was  made  of  existing 
teaching  institutions  to  be  admitted  into  the  University 
of  London;  but  their  representation  and  influence  in  the 
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university  were  to  be  minimized,  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity over  them  was  to  be  increased,  a  more  distinct  and 
important  position  was  to  be  given  to  teachers  qua  teachers 
in  university  organization.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by 
bringing  them  together  in  faculties  and,  "acting  thru  an 
academic  council  elected  by  themselves  from  their  own 
members,  they  were  to  regulate  the  teaching,  examinations 
and  discipline  of  the  University."  Thus  were  the  teachers 
to  be  "brought  to  consider  the  subjects  of  their  faculty 
from  a  university,  and  not  an  institutional  point  of  view," 
their  attitude  of  mind  reacting  upon  the  management  of 
the  institutions,  while  wise  financial  administration  of 
central  funds  would  "relieve  the  necessity  for  competition 
among  the  institutions  and  tend  to  a  real  unity  of  the 
University."  Moreover,  there  was  to  be  an  external  council 
"to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  external  students." 
This  council  was  to  report  on  unity  of  standard  in  internal 
and  external  examinations,  nominate  external  examiners 
and  regulate  external  examinations  and  generally  advise 
external  students.  Such  was  the  gospel  of  the  Gresham 
(or  Cowper)  Commission. 

It  was  a  thoroly  English  gospel.  Nothing  was  to  be 
abolished.  Nothing  was  to  be  supprest  or  humiliated. 
Nothing  was  to  be  declared  incompatible  with  anything 
else.  Two  systems  were  in  existence  and  two  they  must 
remain.  But,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  two  individual 
warring  entities,  they  were  to  be  brought  into  peaceful 
harmony  by  being  henceforth  regarded  as  two  sides,  not 
of  a  third  body,  but  of  an  abstraction  whose  only  raison 
d'etre  was  to  facilitate  the  regarding  of  dual  functions  as 
a  spiritual  unity.  In  the  public  eye  this  was  a  notable 
conception  which  was  to  bear  fruit  rapidly  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  greatest  university  in  the  world.  In  actual 
practise  no  real  unity  resulted.  As  will  appear  presently, 
the  combination  was  as  hopeless  as  the  mingling  of  oil  and 
water.  But  the  attempt  and  the  pedagogic  fiction  were 
pleasant  to  the  English  mind,  because  a  coordination  of 
this  nature  made  no  material  difference  to  any  of  the  many 
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vested  interests  concerned.  No  existing  teaching  center 
in  Ivondon  was  one  penny  the  worse.  No  body  of  teachers 
sank  in  pubHc  estimation.  No  coveted  degree  or  diploma 
was  discs tabhshed.  The  vast  procession  of  men  and  women 
who  had  been  pushed  thru  the  gates  of  learning  after  being 
artificially  "crammed"  up  to  the  very  doors  suffered  no 
pause  or  obstacle.  Everything  went  on  in  the  good  old 
way,  except  that  the  two  leading  institutions  were  given 
a  label  of  "incorporation"  and  a  large  number  of  teachers 
obtained  the  brand  of  "recognition"  or  "appointment." 
But  neither  the  gathering  of  teachers  into  faculties  nor  the 
hall-marking  of  teachers  and  institutions  did  anything 
whatever  to  bridge  the  "great  gulf  fixt"  between  internal 
and  external,  between  the  product  of  the  schools  and  the 
product  of  private  study  or  the  crammer's  shop.  Thus  the 
gospel  of  the  Gresham  Commission,  after  ten  years'  tossing 
in  deeply  troubled  waters,  was  wrecked  upon  the  racial 
problem— the  national  aversion  to  cleaning  the  slate. 
But  the  Royal  Commission  whose  report  we  are  consider-  • 
ing  had  also  to  face  the  political  problem  created  by  the  work 
of  the  Gresham  Commissioners.  They  had  poured  educa- 
tional oil  and  water  into  a  vessel  of  official  administration 
located  at  South  Kensington  in  a  portion  of  the  building 
known  as  thelmperial  Institute,  and  the  present  Commission, 
which  for  convenience  I  w^ill  call  the  Haldane  Commission, 
after  its  distinguished  chairman,  had  to  deal  with  the 
political  problem  which  arose  from  the  turmoil  of  the  in- 
congruous mixture.  At  the  root  of  the  problem  lay,  first, 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  internal  and  external  sides  of 
the  reorganized  University  and,  secondly,  the  "combina- 
tion in  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  institutions 
differently  related  to  it  and  of  different  educational  standard 
and  aims."  The  recommendations  of  the  Gresham  Com- 
mission were  not  strictly  carried  out.  The  senate,  the 
supreme  governing  body,  was  reduced  in  size  and  made  the 
only  executive  of  its  own  legislation.  The  academic 
(or  internal)  council  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  ad- 
visory body  and  the  external  council,  also   only  advisory, 
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was  given  an  equal  status  and  equal  rights.  Moreover, 
before  advising  the  senate  on  courses  of  study,  provision 
for  teaching  or  research,  examinations  and  examiners, 
and  the  granting  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  these  councils 
were  bound  to  consult  relevant  boards  of  studies  appointed 
ad  hoc  by  the  senate. 

The  object  of  this  constitution  and  its  relation  to  the 
racial  problem  examined  above  are  clear.  The  rights  of 
the  two  existing  elements  of  higher  education  in  London, 
the  teaching  centers  and  the  central  examining  board, 
the  internal  vested  right  and  the  external  vested  right, 
must,  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  be  in  no  way  injured. 
Therefore,  first,  there  must  be  two  equal  councils  in  no  way 
differing  in  dignity  and  status,  and,  secondly,  neither  must 
have  legislative  power,  lest  its  legislation  should  infringe 
upon  or  hamper  the  legislation  of  the  other.  The  senate 
should  hold  the  balance  and,  after  turning  an  ear  to  each 
appellant,  deal  out  educational  wisdom  in  such  portions  and 
in  such  places  as  it  might  see  fit.  The  effect,  of  course,  was 
to  convert  the  two  existing  elements  of  educational  conflict 
in  London  into  two  official  and  chartered  rivals  for  the  ear 
of  the  senate.  This  rivalry  of  the  councils  naturally 
and  inevitably  permeated  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  management  of  their  business, 
whether  official  or  educational.  In  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  with  the  highest  intentions  mind  was  set  against  mind 
and  heart  against  heart,  and  the  unhappy  conflict  was 
marked  by  an  almost  pathetic  declaration  of  impartiality 
on  both  sides  coupled  with  the  stoutest  zeal  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  There  have  been 
no  more  unselfish  advocates  of  the  best  interests  of  university 
education  in  London,  each  in  his  own  eyes,  than  the  rampant 
internal  and  the  horrified  external.  The  one  is  determined 
to  save  the  University  by  reforming  it.  The  other  is 
prepared  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  rather  than  see  it  destroyed 
by  change.  But  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Gresham 
Commission,  as  mutilated  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
had  better  be  set  down  in  the  words  of  the  Haldane  Com- 
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missioners.  The  result  of  giving  advisory  powers  only 
to  the  two  councils  and  executive  authority  to  the  senate 
alone  is  that  "neither  council  can  get  anything  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  unless  it  obtains  the  support 
of  members  of  the  senate  independent  of  both ....  Questions 
on  which  the  two  councils  are  most  divided  are  decided 
in  the  senate  by  the  votes  of  those  who  have  been  least 
able  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  machinery  of 
government  has  caused  difficulties,  delays  and  friction,  so 
frequent  and  so  serious  as  to  have  hampered  progress  and 
endangered  the  efficient  working  of  the  University.  The 
equivalence  of  standard  in  the  degree  examinations  for 
internal  and  external  students  has  proved  impracticable. 
The  academic  and  external  councils  are  dominated  by 
incompatible  ideals:  the  former  believing  that  training 
in  a  university  under  university  teachers  is  essential  to 
university  education;  the  latter  that  examinations  based 
upon  a  syllabus  afford  *a  guidance  by  test,'  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient means  of  ascertaining  that  a  candidate  is  entitled  to 

a   university   degree The   distinction   made   by   the 

external  side  between  the  local  and  imperial  functions  of 
a  university  is  inadmissible  and  its  introduction  would 
be  injurious  to  the  University.  Every  true  university  is 
not  only  local,  but  international." 

The  other  radical  element  of  the  political  problem  the 
Haldane  Commissioners  had  to  face  is  the  heterogeneity 
and  consequent  incoherence  of  the  five  and  twenty  existing 
institutions  which  the  Gresham  Commissioners  brought 
within  the  administrative  sphere  of  the  reorganized  Univer- 
sity. The  chief  factor  in  preventing  the  senate  from  achiev- 
ing its  appointed  task,  the  organization  of  higher  education 
in  London,  has  been  the  "variety  and  financial  independence" 
of  the  teaching  institutions  connected  with  the  University. 
Its  control  is  limited  to  visitation,  prescription  of  degree 
curriculums,  the  recognition  of  teachers  and  inter-collegiate 
lectures.  These  implements  of  control  have  undoubtedly 
been  beneficial,  but  their  effect  has  been  far  below  expecta- 
tion and  the  reason  is  obvious.     Following  the  racial  in- 
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stinct,  the  Gresham  Commission  made  no  attempt  to  modify 
these  institutions  in  a  single  iota  of  their  constitution  be- 
fore casting  them  into  the  vessel  of  central  administration. 
To  do  that  would  have  been  to  encroach  upon  vested  rights, 
to  hamper  initiative,  to  "flutter  the  dovecotes"  of  tradition, 
to  assault  the  castle  of  individual  liberty  and  make  a  breach 
in  the  walls  of  local  custom.  These  are  cardinal  sins  in 
the  decalog  of  English  nationality.  Nothing  is  more 
abhorrent  to  the  English  genius,  which  the  most  popular 
of  modem  English  poets  has  summed  in  the  famous  de- 
scription of  England  as 

"A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

But  these  teaching  institutions  "have  no  common  aim  in 
their  university  work;  they  do  not  differentiate  university 
from  other  students,  and  there  is  no  coordination  between 
them. ' '  The  polytechnics,  in  competition  with  one  another 
and  with  the  schools  of  the  University,  tho  they  were  founded 
for  non-university  purposes,  are  "suffering  from  too  rapid 
growth  and  success. ' '  Overlapping  of  functions  is  inevitable. 
The  teachers  in  these  institutions  "are  divided  in  opinion 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  detailed 
syllabuses."  The  incorporation  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges  has  "had  a  disruptive  influence  upon  the  working 
of  the  University."  The  general  impression  that  they 
"obtain  undue  consideration  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  largest  and  most  important  institutions"  and 
alone  have  direct  representation  in  the  senate.  Some  of 
the  faculties,  i.  e.,  aggregations  of  teachers  in  one  subject, 
have  become  too  large  and  "the  unequal  academic  standing 
of  members  of  such  faculties  leads  to  the  less  well-qualified 
teachers  having  undue  influence  in  university  affairs." 
The  external  side  has  declared  a  policy  of  founding  a 
"series  of  special  institutes"  for  research  "in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  views  of  the  Gresham  Commission."  Thus 
has  arisen  a  great  educational  political  problem  thru  the 
attempt  to  draw  together  with  a  purely  spiritual  or  Intel- 
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lectual  girdle  a  number  of  independent  living  entities 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  their  character,  vary  their 
traditional  policies  and  prune  their  ideals,  which  are  rooted 
in  a  distant  past  and  have  become  luxuriant  under  widely 
different  influences.  In  effect  the  Gresham  Commission 
attempted,  as  it  were,  to  fuse  twenty-five  metals  into  a 
successful  amalgam  without  making  any  real  attempt  to 
melt  any  one  of  the  constituent  metals.  Hence  what  they 
actually  did  was  to  bring  great  "lumps,"  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  consistencies,  into  a  relation  where  they  are  constantly 
knocking  against  and  abrading  each  other  with  much  fric- 
tion and  no  little  outcry  and  yet  never  arrive  at  any  happy 
settlement. 

Such  is  the  "matter"  under  consideration.  I  turn  to 
the  "means"  of  handling  it — a  Royal  Commission  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  progress.  In  this  connection  the  first 
questions  that  spring  to  the  mind  are  "why  a  commission?" 
and  "why  royal?"  The  answer  to  the  first  is  — "a  commis- 
sion because  there  is  safety  in  numbers."  No  educationist, 
however  eminent,  however  popular,  could  carry  conviction 
to  the  heart  of  the  English  public  in  a  problem  of  such 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  Further,  a  commission  is  needed 
"because  it  is  a  device  by  which  views  can  be  represented 
without  electoral  representation."  The  fabric  of  English 
liberty  and  English  prosperity  rests  upon  a  curious  com- 
bination of  the  widest  possible  representation  of  opinion 
dominated  by  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  small  ruling  commit- 
tee. The  House  of  Commons  represents  all  views;  but  the 
British  Empire  is  governed  by  a  small  committee  representing 
only  the  views  of  the  majority  prevailing  in  Parliament 
during  each  succeeding  luster.  The  Commission  is  a  device 
for  combining  in  great  public  investigations  the  virtues 
of  a  great  house  of  representatives  and  a  small  executive 
cabinet.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  Haldane  Commis- 
sion— Haldane,  Milner,  Romer,  Morant,  Currie,  McCormick, 
Sargant,  Creighton— shows  that  almost  every  important 
aspect  of  education  in  London  must  be  known  to  the  cor- 
porate mind  of  the  Commission  and  yet  no  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  elected  representative  of 
any  of  the  many  special  interests  involved.  Thus  there 
is  representation  as  far  as  it  is  required  for  knowledge  but 
none  of  the  weakness  which  comes  from  diversity  of  counsels 
due  to  the  diversity  of  delegated  instructions  from  conflict- 
ing interests.  Again  the  Commission  is  royal  because  in 
England  the  King  is  the  one  person  who,  in  the  public 
mind,  stands  above  and  beyond  the  war  of  party  strife, 
representing,  as  he  does,  the  essential  unity  of  the  national 
interests.  Therefore  a  commission  which  is  to  investigate 
a  great  conflict  of  opinion  and  interests  and  find  a  way  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  peace  out  of  strife,  must  be 
appointed  by  the  King  and  report  direct  to  him.  It  is 
true  that  a  Royal  Commission  in  England  is  an  instrument 
which  can  easily  be  converted  to  dilatory  uses  by  a  party 
that  desires  to  remove  a  burning  question  from  the  field 
of  practical  politics  into  the  sphere  of  academic  contempla- 
tion; but,  when  honestly  and  sincerely  employed,  it  has 
wonderful  emollient  powers  and  an  extraordinary  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  Just  because  Englishmen  revel  in 
the  storm  and  stress,  the  glow^  and  excitement,  of  party 
politics,  when  at  last  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  is  convinced 
that  something  must  be  done,  no  one  turns  so  readily  as 
the  Englishman  to  the  cool  and  impartial  arbitrament  of 
a  Royal  Commission  or  more  meekly  bows  to  its  considered 
judgment.  Therefore  a  Royal  Commission  was  called  for 
and  appointed. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  racial  problem  which 
hampered  the  Gresham  Commission  and  the  political 
problem  which  arose  out  of  their  recommendations — or 
rather  out  of  the  mutilated  form  in  which  those  recom- 
mendations found  their  way  on  to  the  English  statute 
book — the  Haldane  Commissioners  had  before  them  an 
organic  and  a  pedagogic  problem.  They  must  not  merely 
reorganize  the  University  created  by  the  Gresham  Com- 
mission, but  they  must  re-create  it  on  a  sound  pedagogic 
basis.  Let  us  see  how  they  have  approached  and  treated 
these  two  aspects  of  their  task — and  first  the  question  of 
organization. 
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Complete  incorporation  is  the  ideal  to  be  attained. 
To  this  end  constituent  colleges  are  to  be  established. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  individual  faculties  may  be  in- 
corporated or  groups  of  studies  may  become  a  university 
department.  Incorporation  in  any  and  all  forms  is  to 
mean  complete  control  of  financial  and  educational  policy 
by  the  University. 

The  faculty,  or  aggregation  of  teachers  in  one  subject, 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  university  organization  and  the  faculty 
is  to  determine  the  conditions  for  the  award  of  degrees 
and  diplomas,  regulate  the  courses  of  study,  the  conduct 
of  examinations,  and  advise  the  senate  as  to  the  provision 
and  organization  of  the  teaching  within  the  faculty,  and 
the  faculties  are  to  confer  one  with  another. 

The  freedom  of  the  teachers  being  dependent  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  faculties  to  the  teaching  and  examinations, 
the  functions  of  the  faculties  and  boards  of  studies  must 
allow  scope  for  initiative.  The  subjects  of  study  within 
the  faculty  are  to  be  organized  in  departments  and  the 
head  of  each  department  in  a  constituent  college  is  himself 
to  interpret  the  general  regulations  of  the  faculty  relating 
to  his  branch  of  study,  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the 
classes  and  lectures  to  be  held,  and,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  delegacy  governing  the  college  on  behalf  of  the  sen- 
ate, have  full  control  of  his  department  and  conduct  its 
examinations  aided,  when  the  examination  is  public,  by 
assessors  appointed  by  the  faculty.  In  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  faculty 
and  a  governing  delegacy  could  appeal  from  the  faculty 
to  the  senate.  The  standard  of  the  degrees  granted  is  to 
be  maintained  and  made  uniform  by  working  from  below 
upward.  First,  the  standard  of  the  teachers  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  students  to  profit  by  the  teaching  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  requiring  the  students  to  have  received  a  proper 
preliminary  education.  The  maintenance  of  the  standard 
of  the  teaching  and  the  fitness  of  the  taught  will  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  education  leading  up  to  the  degree  and 
this  in  turn  will  secure  the  standard  of  the  degree.     Apart 
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from  such  maintenance  of  standard  the  examinations  may 
vary  from  college  to  college.  Only  by  recognizing  this 
view  of  the  standard  of  a  degree,  say  the  Haldane  Com- 
missioners, can  any  effective  organization  of  the  University 
be  rendered  possible — a  very  sound  statement  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  but  one  essentially  repugnant  to  the  ex- 
ternal party  because  they  have  pinned  their  faith  to  an  ex- 
aminational test  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  education  with- 
out any  more  rigid  control  of  the  process  itself  than  is  im-. 
plied  in  the  issue  of  an  examination  syllabus.  The  Haldane 
Commissioners  recognize  that  the  true  method  is  to  exercise 
an  intimate  control  of  the  process  ab  initio  and  let  the  stand- 
ard result  as  a  necessary  outflow  of  the  process.  "The 
faculties  will  be  assured  by  reports  (a)  from  boards  of 
studies  that  the  range  of  study  in  a  subject  as  treated  by 
different  teachers  will  broadly  be  the  same,  and  (6)  from 
its  assessors  that  the  standard  of  the  examinations  and 
other  tests  is  broadly  the  same." 

Having  thus  arranged  the  domain  of  the  teacher  and  his 
teaching,  the  commissioners  turn  to  the  student  and  his 
means  of  placing  himself  within  the  teacher's  influence. 
The  fees  charged  for  full-time  students  in  the  colleges  pro- 
posed to  be  made  constituent  colleges  are  so  much  higher 
than  those  charged  in  other  institutions  connected  with  the 
University  that  true  university  education  might  well  seem 
to  be  "available  only  for  the  more  well-to-do."  No  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  and  free  places  would  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  great  variety  in  the  fees  charged  at  the  different  poly- 
technics raises  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  social  distinction. 
"Any  organization  of  the  University,  based  or  appearing 
to  be  based  upon  a  segregation  of  students  according  to 
wealth,  is  disastrous  to  one  of  the  most  important  social 
purposes  for  which  a  university  exists.  Hither  the  cheap 
colleges  give  an  inferior  education  or  receive  a  larger  share 
of  aid  from  endowments  or  public  funds.  Both  alternatives 
are  objectionable."  The  fees  in  the  constituent  colleges 
and  university  departments  "should  be  reduced  to  an  aver- 
age annual  fee  of  £15  for  the  full  degree    course  in  arts. 
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£20  in  Science  and  ^30  in  Engineering.  The  University 
should  adopt  a  fixt  composition  fee  for  the  full  degree 
courses  given  in  constituent  colleges  and  university  de- 
partments in  each  faculty,  and  the  inclusive  fee  chargeable 
in  constituent  colleges  should  cover  the  cost  of  admission 
to  the  various  societies  grouped  under  the  Students'  Union 
of  the  college." 

Teacher,  teaching  and  student  having  thus  been  dealt 
with,  the  Commission  recognizes  the  fundamental  need  for 
the  coordination  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  coordination 
of  the  faculties.  To  effect  this  coordination  and 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
they  set  up  a  machinery  consisting  of  an  academic 
council,  a  senate  and  a  court.  This  organization  "provides 
for  a  division  of  the  business  and  financial  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  academic  and  educational  work  on  the 
other,  between  two  bodies  of  experts,  each  specially  qualified 
for  their  own  work  but  kept  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
The  senate  will  be  concerned  w4th  administration  and  finance, 
the  faculties  with  education,  and  the  academic  council 
will  act  as  the  coordinating  body."  The  court  would 
consist  of  about  200  members  and  its  supreme  function 
would  be  legislation.  It  alone  could  alter  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  University.  It  would  make  statutes, 
confer  honorary  degrees,  approve  the  admission  of  con- 
stituent colleges  or  university  departments,  recognize 
institutions  as  schools  of  the  University,  institute  new 
degrees  and  diplomas  and  decide  minority  appeals  from  the 
senate.  Its  constitution  would  include  representatives 
of  three  government  departments,  the  constituent  colleges 
and  schools,  London  members  of  Parliament,  the  city 
corporation  and  companies,  the  London  county  and  bor- 
ough councils,  the  county  and  county  borough  councils 
of  the  home  counties,  scientific,  technological  and  law 
societies,  art  and  architectural  associations,  commercial 
and  agricultural  institutes,  associations  of  London  head 
masters  and  mistresses  of  secondary  schools,  elementary 
head    teachers,     the    Workers'    Educational    Association, 
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the  Students'  Representative  council,  together  with  25 
co-opted  members.  The  senate  is  to  be  "a  small  body  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
should  not  be  elected"  and  its  ''action  in  all  matters  of  edu- 
cational administration  falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
faculties  should  be  judicial  rather  than  executive."  Its 
powers  would  include  the  custody  of  the  common  seal, 
the  administration  of  the  University  revenue  and  property; 
the  drafting  of  new  statutes;  the  appointment  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  of  the  delegacies  to  govern  constituent 
colleges;  the  regulation  of  all  fees  within  the  University, 
of  the  duties  and  powers  of  all  advisory  and  other  boards 
and  committees,  and  of  the  qualifications  for  honorary 
degrees;  the  visitation  of  constituent  colleges  and  schools; 
the  appointment,  payment  and  removal  of  all  teachers, 
ofiicials  and  servants  of  the  University;  the  provision  of 
scholarships  and  rewards;  graduate  and  undergraduate 
discipline ;  the  conduct  of  school  examinations  and  extension 
of  university  teaching;  the  provision  of  students'  hostels; 
the  admission  of  students,  the  granting  of  degrees  and  di- 
plomas and  the  appointment  of  representatives  on  outside 
bodies;  the  promotion  of  research;  the  reviewing  of  any 
act  of  any  faculty.  It  would  also  have  the  power  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  powers  in  any  manner  it  might  think  fit, 
except  the  power  of  borrowing  money.  "As  financial 
control  means  ultimately  all  other  control,"  the  senate, 
before  taking  "any  action  having  a  direct  educational 
bearing  on  the  University  as  a  whole,"  must  know  the  views 
of  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  to  be  learned  thru  an 
academic  council,  "a  body  mainly  advisory  tho  certain 
executive  functions  might  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  senate." 
It  is  to  be  a  small  body  "so  constituted  as  to  include  at 
least  one  member  of  each  of  the  faculties  but  not  consti- 
tuted on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation."  There 
is  also  to  be  a  committee  for  technology.  The  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  convocation  remain  unaltered;  but 
representation  on  the  University  court  is  given  to  the  Stud- 
ents' Representative  Council.     Stress  is  laid  on  the  need 
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for  central  university  buildings  and  the  removal  to  their 
neighborhood  of  certain  university  institutions  so  as  to 
"create  a  University  quarter  which  would  probably  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  the  London  public  that  the 
University  was  a  reality. "  Lastly  the  Haldane  Commission- 
ers say  that  "if  London  is  to  have  a  real  univ^ersity,  its 
area  must  be  relatively  limited,  and  under  the  organization 
proposed  for  constituent  colleges  and  university  depart- 
ments the  administrative  County  of  London  is  the  largest 
that  will  admit  of  effective  working." 

Having  thus  outlined  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
machinery,  the  commissioners  proceed  to  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  organic  problem — the  relation  of  the  University  to 
the  remaining  provision  for  higher  education  in  London 
and  the  home  counties. 

The  first  problem  is  how  to  link  up  with  the  University 
the  many  London  institutions  which  are  doing  sound  work 
and  encourage  them  to  become  true  university  centers 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  the  University.  The 
present  conditions  for  admitting  them  as  schools  "are 
generally  suitable;"  but  "the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Univer- 
sity ....  should  be  the  separate  establishment  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  independent  university  centers,  which  would 
in  time  become  constituent  colleges.  .  .  .or  parts  of  a  new 
university  for  south-east  England."  The  polytechnics 
should  not  touch  university  education.  They  should  con- 
tinue their  present  general  work  for  the  benefit  of  evening 
students.  Recognition  of  individual  teachers  is  to  cease. 
All  institutions  connected  with  the  University  must  be 
either  constituent  colleges,  University  departments  or 
schools.  University  examinations  "must  be  general  ex- 
aminations of  the  kind  now  held  for  internal  students." 
The  area  for  the  recognition  of  schools  should  be  extended. 

The  extension  of  university  teaching  and  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  secondary  schools  are  two  instruments 
for  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  University  over 
the  sources  from  which  it  ultimately  draws  its  graduates, 
^nd   concerning   them   the   Haldane   Commissioners   have 
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wise  words  to  say.  But  these  matters  are  somewhat 
beside  the  main  purpose  of  this  article. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  division  of  my  second  section 
— the  pedagogic  problem.  Here  I  shall  consider  first  the 
vext  question  of  "external  degrees"  and  next  the  Haldane 
Commissioners'  conception  of  ''the  essentials  of  a  university 
in  a  great  center  of  population." 

There  is  little  dispute  as  to  the  desirability  of  external 
degrees — ^for  the  present  at  any  rate.     The   ''real  cause 

of   the   controversy    has  been the    question   of    the 

government  of  the  University,  and  in  particular  the  control 
of  the  examination  of  external  students."  Convocation 
claims  the  control  of  such  examinations  because  "the 
graduates  of  the  University  possess  a  special  interest  in  the 
reputation  of  the  degrees."  But  if  "difficulty  in  ob- 
taining" a  degree  is  to  be  the  measure  of  standard,  a  uni- 
form standard  for  university  degrees  is  impossible.  The 
little  educational  significance  which  the  passing  of  an 
examination  possesses  "depends  entirely  on  the  care  with 
which  the  examination  is  related  to  the  actual  course  of 
study  pursued.  This  is  a  matter  for  teachers,  not  for 
persons  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  have  past 
this  kind  of  test  themselves."  If  the  examiner  does  not 
know  the  course  of  study  pursued,  his  examination  paper 
can  only  be  a  rough  approximation.  The  best  examination 
for  externals  is  one  "based  upon  the  average  studies  of  a 
group  of  students  whose  means  of  education  and  facilities 
for  study  are  known."  The  general  examinations  for  in- 
ternal students  are  the  best  test  for  external  students  and 
to  them  such  students  should  be  admitted.  External 
degrees  encourage  the  desire  for  degrees  per  se  rather  than 
for  education  and  foster  the  belief  that  "to  read  books  and 
make  prescribed  experiments  either  with  a  private  tutor 
or  alone  are  university  education. "  The  sooner  such  degrees 
can  be  abolished  without  hardship  the  better  for  the  nation. 
When  the  cost  of  education  can  be  reduced  the  demand  for 
such  degrees  will  cease.  "Meantime  they  must  continue." 
Such  is  the  pronouncement  of  the  Haldane  Commissioners; 
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but  how  can  it  ever  be  accepted  by  the  external  party  in 
the  University?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  see 
defect  in  a  system  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  proudest 
product?  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  college,  meeting  a 
man  who  had  become  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  professors  of  the  premier  college,  now 
a  university  professor.  This  assistant  had  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  the  University — the  highest 
reward  in  the  faculty  of  science  and  not  to  be  surpast  in 
diificulty  of  attainment  by  any  science  degree  in  any  uni- 
versity of  the  empire.  But  that  man  had  been  cheated 
of  his  patrimony  in  his  youth  and  he  had  been  too  poor 
even  to  afford  a  lamp  in  his  lodgings.  He  had  worked 
for  his  degree  at  one  stage  by  walking  from  street  lamp 
to  street  lamp  and  committing  to  memory  what  he  read 
at  each  as  he  walked  from  one  to  another.  Imagination 
can  fill  in  for  our  estimation  the  experience  of  that  ex- 
ternal student;  but  no  one  can  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  feeling  that  man  has  for  the  system 
and  the  university  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  the  necessary  scholastic  "brand"  for  the  post 
he  coveted  and  consequentially  to  build  for  himself  a  home 
and  a  career.  He  is  a  type  of  a  vast  army  of  men  to  whom 
the  external  degree  system  of  the  University  of  London 
has  opened  the  way  to  power  and  prosperity  and  to  an 
intellectual  standing  which,  born  sometimes  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society  and  in  the  most  uncultured  surroundings, 
they  could  never  have  attained  without  such  an  opening, 
[t  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  they  have  acquired  knowledge 
dthout  having  acquired  culture.  They  cite  the  names  of 
listinguished  externals,  forgetting  that  their  success  is 
despite  of  circumstances  and  that  the  triumph  of  a  few 
is  no  justification  of  the  wrong  training  of  the  many.  It 
ras  thus  the  hopeless  system  of  the  old  English  grammar 
:hools  defended  itself  by  the  names  of  the  great  lights  who 
needed  no  teaching  because  nature  had  endowed  them  with 
genius — products  of  self-culture  for  whom  their  alma  mater 
had  no  right  to  claim  any  credit  whatever.     It  is  vain  to 
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talk  to  a  thoro-bred  external  of  the  "atmosphere"  of  the 

schools,  of  the  influence  of  great  teachers.     The  first  he 

knows  not  and  therefore  regards  as  moonshine.     Against 

the  latter  he  cites  the  notoriously  unpractical  nature  of  the 

true  scholar  and  the  gifted  thinker.    Bom  in  the  storm  and 

stress  of  adverse  circumstances  and  compelled  to  snatch  at 

success  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner  possible,  in 

order  that  he  may — 

" break  his  birth's  invidious  bar 

And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance 

And  make  by  force  his  merit  known," 

the  true  external  looks  on  the  professor  of  the  schools  as 
a  quaint  combination  of  child  and  dreamer — a  being  who 
loves  to  pore  over  the  ''learned  lumber"  of  the  past  or 
wander  aimlessly  among  the  vain  questionings  of  theoretical 
and  experimental  science.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
external  realize  that  a  judicious  share  in  such  poring  over 
the  hoarded  wisdom  of  the  past  will  enlarge  his  brain  and 
nourish  his  heart  so  that  he  will  enter  with  greater  force  and 
character  upon  the  battles  of  the  day  and  hour.  Still  less 
can  he  be  made  to  see  that  a  temporary  practise  in  those 
!*  mere  tricks  to  try  the  stretch  of  human  brain  "  will  sharpen 
his  insight  and  strengthen  his  intellectual  grip  of  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  the  day.  So,  too,  he  who  has  achieved 
the  highest  reward  of  the  metropolitan  instrument  of 
higher  education  unaided  can  not  look  with  anything  but 
contempt  on  those  who  only  attain  such  laurels  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  guidance  and  dictation  of  spe- 
cially trained  and  experienced  teachers.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  study  under  a  teacher 
must  acquaint  a  student  with  that  teacher's  habits  of 
thought,  his  pet  theories  and  his  favorite  test  questions. 
Consequently,  if  that  teacher  is  to  be  also  the  examiner 
of  that  student,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  student  must  be 
able  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  examination  paper  and  thus 
achieve  the  diploma  he  desires  more  easily  than  one  who 
is  examined  by  a  stranger.  It  is  in  the  admission  of  the 
truth  of  this  crucial  contention  of  the   externals  that  the 
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wisdom  of  the  Haldane  Commissioners  is  apparent,  and 
in  the  fatal  blow  they  deal  it  the  sanity  of  their  pedagogic 
sense  is  made  manifest.  Difficulty  of  achievement — ^the 
summum  honum  of  the  external  party — is  not,  as  the 
Commissioners  point  out,  the  measure  of  standard.  The 
proper  relation  of  examination  to  study  is  the  thing  that 
counts.  But  on  this  great  point  of  pedagogics,  as  an  ex- 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  has  said,  between  the 
externals  and  the  internals  "there  is  a  great  gulf  fixt." 
It  can  not  be  bridged.  The  externals  are  as  sincere,  honest 
and  single-minded  in  their  ideals,  and  their  advocates  are 
as  able  fighters,  as  are  the  internals.  These  protagonists 
can  not  be  reconciled  nor  can  their  ideals  be  amal- 
gamated. The  spirit  of  sound  pedagogics  forbids  such 
amalgamation.  Human  nature  forbids  any  reconcile- 
ment. Only  the  strong  arm  of  Parliament  or  a  statu- 
tory royal  commission  can  remove  the  gulf  by  forcing  one 
or  other  party  to  cross  it  or  die. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Haldane  Commissioners'  idea 
of  the  essentials  of  a  university  in  such  a  centre  of  popula- 
tion as  London.  They  deal  with  the  idea  under  three  heads 
— the  nature  and  work  of  the  University,  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  its  ends,  and  the  government 
of  the  University. 

The  success  of  the  old  University  of  London  as  an  ex- 
amining board  pure  and  simple  has  created  much  con- 
fusion of  thought  as  to  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non- 
essential in  university  education.  The  development  of 
modern  univ^ersities  is  due  to  the  demand  of  large  towns 

iand  cities  for  technical  and  professional  instruction  of  a 
high  grade. 
i  The  first  essential  of  university  education  is  that  students 
should  w^ork  "in  constant  association"  with  their  fellow 
students  and  "in  close  contact"  with  their  teachers  and 
that  they  should  work  "when  they  are  young  and  able  to 
devote  their  whole  time"  to  such  work.  Secondly,  uni- 
versity work  should  differ  from  secondary  school  work, 
where  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  moral  training  are 
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the  objectives,  and  from  technical  or  professional  school 
work,  where  the  objective  is  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  practical  purposes,  in  this  great  principle  that  **  uni- 
versity knowledge  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  at- 
tainment of  truth."  Thirdly,  undergraduate  and  post- 
graduate work  should  be  closely  associated,  because  the 
ordinary  student  gains  by  the  influence  of  men  of  original 
mind,  because  the  teacher  can  select  and  stimulate  his 
future  research  student  from  his  earliest  student  days,  and 
because  any  separation  between  early  and  later  studies 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  university  as  a  whole  upon  the 
entire  body  corporate  of  education  within  its  walls.  A 
university  press,  evening  classes  of  a  university  standard, 
instruction  in  technology  "based  upon  a  thoro  grounding 
in  pure  science,"  university  classes  for  working  men  and 
women,  are  also  true  features  of  university  work. 

"The  granting  of  degrees  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  a  university,  tho  not  the  real  end  of  its  existence."  A 
degree  should  "signify  that  a  university  education  has 
been  received."  To  this  end  the  tests  imposed  should 
"afford  sufficient  evidence  of  what  they  are  intended  to 
prove"  and  not  "injuriously  affect"  the  education  given 
by  the  university.  Now  the  sole  test  on  the  external 
side  of  the  University  as  at  present  organized  is  "ex- 
amination" and  lapse  of  time  between  examinations  is  the 
only  condition  for  securing  the  examinee's  education — a 
test  of  acquired  knowledge  only,  not  of  education  or  of 
quality  in  work.  The  wider  the  syllabus  of  examination 
the  more  uneducational  must  be  the  methods  for  covering 
it  within  the  time  limits.  Self  education  is  only  achieved 
by  exceptional  persons.  The  ultimate  examination  in  no 
way  induces  it.  "A  system  of  external  examinations  is 
based  on  want  of  faith  in  the  teachers."  This  remark 
of  the  Haldane  Commissioners  touches  the  bed  rock  of 
university  politics.  Here  again  we  have  "the  great  gulf 
fixt."  The  external  can  not  abide  a  professor.  The 
professor  can  not  abide  the  crammer.  The  spirit  of  Com- 
mercialism sides  with  the  crammer  and  invokes  the  god  of 
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Utilitarianism.  The  spirit  of  pedagogy  sides  with  the 
professor  and  says  that  the  utilitarian  god  of  the  crammer 
is  a  blind  god  because  it  clutches  at  immediate  gain  and 

loses  sight  of  the  lasting  good.     Non  nostrum tantas 

componere  lites;  but  such  is  the  "true  inwardness"  of  the 
quarrel  which  chokes  the  progress  of  higher  education  in 
London.  Finally  the  Commissioners  give  this  excellent 
definition  of  a  true  degree.  It  should  not- be  awarded  on 
examination  alone,  but  should,  subject  to  proper  safe- 
guards, "be  practically  the  certificate  given  by  the  profes- 
sors upon  the  whole  record  of  the  student's  work" — 
anathema  maranatha  this  to  your  whole-hearted  external, 
but  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  pedagogy,  a  golden  rule. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  fore- 
going ends  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  is  a  previous 
sound  general  education.  Such  an  education  must  give 
"the  power  of  accurate  expression  and  orderly  thought" 
and  must  form  moral  habits.  The  range  of  study  at  school 
must  be  widened  and  no  specialization  be  allowed  before 
the  age  of  16.  From  that  point  two  more  years  should  be 
spent  at  school  in  "making  definite  preparation"  for  the 
faculty  the  student  proposes  to  enter  in  the  University. 
The  present  general  matriculation,  or  university  entrance 
examination,  must  be  replaced  by  two  school  examinations 
— the  lower,  taken  at  16,  to  "test  the  possession  of  a 
broad,  general  education,"  the  higher,  taken  at  18,  to  "test 
a  general  education  carried  further,"  with  specialization  in 
subjects  cognate  to  those  of  the  faculty  the  student  pro- 
poses to  enter  in  the  University,  to  which  the  passing  of  this 
higher  examination  would  give  admission.  Special  pro- 
visions are  indicated  for  "students  of  mature  age"  and 
others  who  are  "unable  to  enter  thru  the  normal  avenue 
of  the  secondary  school." 

The  second  condition  is  the  homogeneity  of  university 
classes.  The  number  of  students  in  the  University  who  are 
either  "not  qualified  for  registration  as  undergraduates," 
or  "not  intending  to  take  a  university  course,"  or  possess 
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an  "imperfect  general  education"  is  a  serious  source  of 
weakness. 

The  third  condition  is  a  university  quarter  in  some  such 
part  of  London  as  Bloomsbury  or  Gray's  Inn.  Economy 
in  administration,  greater  intercourse  between  students 
and  teachers  and  "a  better  pubUc  understanding  of  the 
University  and  its  work"  are  among  the  advantages  which 
would  result. 

The  fourth  condition  is  the  establishment  of  university 
hostels  and  societies.  Extension  of  the  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  the  University  is  the  obvious  object  of  this  condi- 
tion. 

The  fifth  condition  is  a  university  professoriate,  ap- 
pointed, paid,  pensioned,  and,  if  necessary,  dismissed  by  the 
University  itself.  The  attempt  to  create  a  professoriate 
by  granting  titles  to  persons  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  University  is  inadequate. 

The  sixth  condition  is  professorial  control  of  teaching 
and  examination.  The  existence  of  "a  body  of  highly 
qualified  teachers"  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  ''unfit" 
students  are  the  only  true  security  for  a  high  university 
standard.  Education  and  examination  must  therefore, 
under  certain  safeguards,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

The  last  condition,  underlying  and  embracing  all  the 
rest,  is  financial  control  by  the  supreme  executive  body  of 
the  University,  viz.,  the  senate,  of  all  institutions  within 
the  University. 

We  come  finally  to  the  government  of  the  University. 
The  supreme  power  of  the  University  must  be  vested  in  a 
widely  representative  body,  the  court  already  described, 
so  far  as  legislative  functions  are  concerned.  The  executive 
should  be  a  small  body,  the  senate,  not  elected  by  other 
bodies,  not  largely  composed  of  teachers,  but  mostly 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  ''careful  working  out  of  a 
considered  poHcy  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
university  teaching"  should  be  one  of  its  fundamental 
duties.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  absence  of  a  con- 
sidered policy  and  the  constant  vacillation  of  mind  shown 
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by  the  present  composite  representative  Senate  have 
been  one  of  the  most  frequent  reproaches  cast  against  the 
University  of  London.  The  coordination  of  the  senate 
with  the  professoriate  is  to  be  secured  by  an  advisory- 
academic  council  composed  of  university  teachers  pos-- 
sessing  some  delegated  executive  functions.  To  secure 
greater  freedom  of  government  the  statutes  must  be  few 
and  simple,  as  many  things  as  possible  being  left  to  regula- 
tions and  by-laws.  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  quoting 
entire  the  following  able  and  uncompromising  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Haldane  Commissioners : 

An  organization  applying  to  the  best  institutions  the  principles  governing 
the  organization  of  universities  of  the  professorial  type  everywhere  else 
would  establish  a  standard  to  which  institutions  for  the  moment  excluded 
from  the  University  would  ultimately  be  raised.  For  some  institutions 
meantime  a  looser  form  of  connection  must  be  provided  and  opportunity 
for  graduation  offered  to  the  external  student.  Any  reconstruction  less 
fundamental  than  that  proposed  would  be  useless. 

It  would  be  better  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  existing  constitution 
than  to  attempt  anything  less  fundamental.  Any  reconstruction  worth  th'e 
making  must  provide  the  University  with  at  least  a  nucleus  which  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  grow  and  develop.  The  University  will  then  avoid  the 
gradual  lowering  of  standards  of  teaching  which  has  already  brought  it  twice 
into  a  critical  situation. 

Thus  have  the  Haldane  Commissioners  greatly  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
I  have  expounded  the  problem  laid  before  them  for  in- 
vestigation. I  have  set  forth  the  solution  they  have  placed 
before  the  King  and  Parliament.  It  remains  to  ask,  what 
would  be  the  net  gain  of  accepting  such  a  solution  and  com- 
pelling the  external  party  to  subscribe  to  it? — and  what  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

The  net  gain  would  be  a  large  stride  forward  in  civiliza- 
tion, for  the  perfection  of  higher  education  in  London  is 
not  a  local  matter.  London  is  an  imperial  city.  The  very 
claim  made  by  the  external  party  that  the  University  of 
London  is  an  imperial  university  and  must  so  remain  is  the 
chief  ground  for  its  conversion  into  a  professorial  university. 
To  rule  the  Empire  and  the  world  by  the  long  arm  of 
examination  is  a  crude  and  fallacious  plan.     To  leaven  it 
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by  the  influence  of  world-wandering  alumni  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  true  culture  and  sent  forth,  not  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  from  a  basket  packed  in  a  cram- 
mer's shop,  but  to  breathe  from  the  plexus  of  a  poHshed 
intelligence,  a  cultured  mind  and  a  trained  will  and  noble 
heart,  the  true  spirit  of  education  into  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth — that  is  a  grand  and  infallible  method  of  ad- 
vancing the  growth  of  civilization.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  superior  mind  to  seek  after  ideals,  of  the  inferior 
mind  to  grovel  after  the  useful,  and  of  the  average  mind 
to  take  the  "good  the  gods  provide"  without  consideration 
of  why  and  wherefor,  whence  and  to  what  end.  There  are 
accordingly  those  who  follow  the  lamp  of  education  because 
it  seems  to  lead  them  to  regions  of  beauty  and  excellence 
where  their  craving  for  the  ideal  in  life  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied.  There  are  those  who  seek  education,  but  too 
often  find  only  learning  or  knowledge,  because  they  know 
or  believe  that  it  will  open  the  path  to  a  large  income,  a 
high  administrative  appointment  or  a  position  of  standing 
in  colonial  civil  services.  Lastly,  there  are  those  who  take 
education  as  they  accept  health  and  sickness,  joy  and 
sorrow,  birth,  marriage  and  death — as  things  ''which  flesh 
is  heir  to, ' '  which  must  be  faced,  which  call  for  no  enquiry, 
excite  but  a  passing  interest  and  serve  only  ends  that  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  existence.  The  most  serious 
charge  brought  against  the  old  University  constituted  as  a 
mere  examining  board  was  and  is  that,  by  mistaking 
knowledge  for  culture,  acquisitive  power  for  productive 
capacity,  it  confused  the  issue  of  education,  placed  culture 
at  a  discount,  glorified  mere  acquisitive  power  and,  by 
continually  screwing  up  the  standard  of  its  honor  degrees 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  surpass  by  the  accumulation  of  mere 
intellectual  and  mnemonic  difficulties  the  standards  of 
the  older  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  render- 
ing higher  education  in  London  a  mere  matter  of  intellectual 
acrobatics.  The  outcry  made  by  the  externals  against 
the  introduction  of  options  on  this  very  ground,  that  it 
lowered  the  standard  of  the  pass  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  shows  how  fatally  that  party  misunderstands  the 
€nd  and  aim  of  education  and  culture  as  distinguished  from 
instruction  and  learning.  Since,  as  Vice-Chancellor  Her- 
ringham  said  in  his  singularly  noble  and  eloquent  address 
to  the  graduates  on  Presentation  Day,  the  seventh  of  May, 
the  English  race  "has  sailed  the  widest  seas  and  ploughed 
and  watered  half  the  habitable  globe"  and  is  accordingly 
**slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  book-learning,"  any  mis- 
take on  this  head  of  the  true  pedagogics  of  higher  education 
in  London  is  not  a  London  affair,  not  a  British  affair  merely. 
It  is  a  world  affair — a  matter  of  human  civilization  at  large. 
Now  for  years  past  the  old  examining  board,  miscalled  the 
University  of  London,  has  been  sending  out  from  its  gates 
into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  sail  its  seas  of  effort  and  plough 
and  water  its  fields  of  thought  doctors  of  science  who 
are  mere  delvers  after  useful  knowledge  and  not  re- 
search students  whose  whole  object  in  seeking  is  that 
they  may  make,  in  finding  that  they  may  build — doctors 
of  literature  who  are  deeply  versed  in  all  the  dry  bones  of 
language  and  are  past  masters  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
synthetic  grammar  but  have  never  added  one  gem  to  the 
storehouse  of  living  literature — masters  of  arts  who  know 
€very  rule  of  modern  European  syntax  but  could  never 
speak  ten  sentences  of  French  or  German  till  they  crost 
the  Channel  to  acquire  them  and  can  hardly  compose  one 
page  of  literary  English  or  deliver  a  speech  of  ten  minutes' 
duration  without  stumbling  or  blemish.  The  examina- 
tional system  of  higher  education  favored  by  the  devotees 
of  the  old  University  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  the  great 
minds  who  have  risen  superior  to  its  handicap  and  done 
great  things  in  despite  of  their  education  so-called.  But 
it  has  offered  every  encouragement  to  those  who,  from  the 
misfortune  of  their  birth  and  circumstances,  have  fol- 
lowed the  utilitarian  grovellers  in  looking  upon  a  London 
University  career  as  a  ready  means  of  attaining  the  ranks 
of  the  children  of  this  world.  It  has  also  done  nothing  to 
arouse  the  Laodiceans,  the  indifferentists,  to  a  sense  of  the 
greatness   of   education   as   an   instrument   of   self-culture 
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and  the  grand  objectives  of  civilization  for  the  attainment 
of  which  education  stands  distinct  from  instruction,  culture 
from  learning.  In  a  word  the  old  examining  board  has 
thot  only  of  making  men  and  women  clever.  It  has  known 
nothing  of  making  them  wise.  It  has  gloried  in  making 
men  distinguished.  It  has  not  realized  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  make  them  noble  and  great.  It  has  rejoiced 
to  see  distinguished  graduates  of  London.  It  has  not 
visualized  the  fact  that  distinguished  graduates  of  London 
should  also  be  made  great  citizens  of  the  world. 

What  is  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Why 
should  the  University  of  London  be  ''fundamentally 
reconstructed?" — Because  an  examinational  system  has 
failed  to  realize  the  true  ideals  of  higher  education — 
because,  as  the  promoters  of  the  Haldane  Royal  Commission 
believe,  those  ideals  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  university  of 
"the  professorial  type."  What,  in  short,  are  those 
ideals?  They  can  not  be  exprest  better  than  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Vice-Chancellor  Herringham. 

*'If  I  know  anything  of  your  teachers  here  (and  I  know 

some  of  them  very  well),  I  think  you  have  learned 

lessons  of  citizenship  and  manhood;  you  have  learned  that 
you  are  the  members  of  a  mighty  state  to  which  you  owe 
a  life- long  duty;  that  you  are  the  children  of  a  great  race 
and  a  proud;  that  you  are  the  heirs  of  a  magnificent  tradi- 
tion and  of  grand  ideals public  ideals,   of  justice 

between  man  and  man  and  between  race  and  race,  of 
public  faithfulness  and  personal  ideals  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  courage — it  may  be  to  be  supported  at  very  great 
self-sacrifice If  only  you  will  not  think  meanly  or  com- 
monly of  life,  if  only  you  will  hold  fast  to  those  ideals 
which  spring,  as  the  flowers  are  springing  now,  to 
beautify  the  earth,  you  will  see  things  that  we,  your 
elders,  have  not  seen,  you  will  learn  things  that  we 
were  never  taught,  you  will  discover  things  that  we  have 
mist;  and  if  thus  you  do,  if  thus  you  live,  then  and  then 
only  will  the  University  be  justified  of  her  children." 

John  Asterisk 

London,  England 


II 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MATTERS  OF  SEX* 

As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  question  of  sexual 
instruction  of  the  young  will  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
type  of  school,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate  certain  principles 
which  seem  to  me  to  underlie  all  practical  action  in  this 
subject,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  young  people  un- 
der discussion — prefacing,  however,  what  I  have  to  say 
by  the  admission  that  my  own  actual  experience  has  lain 
exclusively  among  public-school  boys. 

Since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  advocate  systematic 
instruction  in  place  of  the  policy  of  reticence  which  held 
the  field  undisputed  till  the  eighties,  one  danger  of  the 
modem  proposals  has  been  occasionally  pointed  out,  but 
it  is  still  frequently  ignored:  it  is  the  danger  of  isolation. 
For  a  time  it  was  believed  by  reformers  that  great  good 
could  be  done  by  a  mere  warning  against  impurity  at  the 
right  age.  But  those  who  were  so  persuaded  were  the 
victims  of  no  less  than  three  fatal  delusions.  First,  they 
forgot  that,  if  there  is  a  predisposition  to  self-indulgence,  the 
mere  w^aming  against  consequences  is  almost  certain  to  be 
useless.  At  an  early  age  it  is  not  understood;  later,  the 
growing  boy  resents  an  interference  with  personal  liberty, 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  it  is  his 
own  concern.  Secondly,  if  a  deterrent  pure  and  simple 
happens  to  be  efficacious  for  the  particular  vice,  the  dis- 
position to  self-indulgence  is  only  diverted  into  another 
channel.  Thirdly,  the  very  result  dreaded  by  those  who 
distrust  instruction  is  more  likely  to  occur — viz.,  an  artificial 
prominence  given  to  the  subject,  since  the  abruptness  of  the 
treatment  must  tend  to  excite  curiosity.  In  short,  it  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  right  treatment  of 
children   is  not  by  warning,    but  by  instruction,   in   the 

^  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Educational  times  (London) 
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literal  and  correct  meaning  of  the  term.  Something  must  be 
"built  up"  in  the  mind  which  will  be  proof  against  the  day 
of  stormy  temptation;  and,  further,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  natural  ptidor  which  exists  in  every  fairly  well-brought- 
up  child.  Lastly,  the  broad  precept  "overcome  evil  with 
good"  is  of  vital  importance.  I  will  quite  briefly  indicate 
to  what  these  principles  seem  to  point. 

Impurity  is  only  one  form  of  self-indulgence,  and  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  in  the  case  of  boys  who  show  an  early 
disposition  for  greediness,  and  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve in  childhood  that  the  world  is  a  place  where  appetites 
can  generally  be  gratified.  Let  us  picture,  in  imagination, 
a  child  slowly  forming  his  estimate  of  the  world  from  this 
point  of  view.  Beginning  by  being  equally  prepared  to 
find  that  appetites  must  be  snubbed,  or  to  discover  that 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  they  may  be  pampered,  he 
acts  accordingly.  Experience  builds  up  the  idea  that 
gratification  is  the  normal  and  natural  thing.  In  other 
words,  the  more  gratification  he  has  secured  before  the  age 
when  impurity  is  likely  to  set  in,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  save  him  from  it. 

But  an  objection  will  be  raised  here.  It  will  be  said  that, 
if  mere  privation  were  a  safeguard,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  impurity  among  the  poor,  and,  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  statement  must  require  correction.  No;  it  requires  no 
correction,  but  a  supplement.  Privation  is  insufficient 
by  itself :  it  requires  the  addition  of  the  building  up  of  prin- 
ciple, the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  law  and  obedience  in 
the  mind.  No  real  good  in  this  matter,  or  in  any  moral 
matter,  can  be  done  mechanically.  Privation  by  itself 
is  obviously  quite  useless  if  at  any  time  the  opportunity 
for  indulgence  is  given,  as  it  certainly  is  in  all  cases  and 
among  all  classes.  The  only  preventive  that  can  be  relied 
on  is  the  presence  of  right  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  a  general 
preoccupation  with  high  and  wholesome  matters. 

Now  we  come  to  the  central  question:  What  are  these 
right  ideas?  First,  being  such  as  can  be  apprehended  by 
children,   and  being  concerned  with  the  highest  thing  a 
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child  knows,  they  must  obviously  be  about  the  life  received 
from  the  parent.  Only  ideas  so  connected  can  be  relied 
on  to  be  strongly  operative  in  the  right  direction  and  to 
take  their  place  in  the  mind  invested  with  the  reverence 
which  the  subject  imperatively  demands.  Teaching  about 
plant  life,  etc.,  is  a  useful  adjunct  and,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  indispensable.  But  we  need,  in  the  matter 
of  impurity,  teaching  which  will  make  a  child  spontaneously 
turn  with  loathing  from  any  caricature  of  the  facts;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  impure  talk  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  caricature.  There  is  something  often  naturally  attract- 
ive about  a  caricature;  and  so  the  personal  affections  and 
the  sense  of  mystery  with  which  a  child  thinks  about  his 
own  life  must  be  enlisted,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  received  with 
awe  and  the  travesty  of  it  rejected  with  disgust. 

If  I  am  asked:  What  about  religion?  I  should  answer 
that,  if  any,  even  the  most  rudimentary,  religious  ideas 
have  been  grafted  into  the  child's  mind,  beyond  all  question 
the  instruction  as  to  the  laws  of  Nature  which  deal  with  the 
transmission  of  life  should  be  based  on  them;  else  it  is  inevi- 
table that  the  child  will  unconsciously  separate  his  morality 
from  his  religious  beliefs,  the  most  certain  result  of  which 
is  the  perishing  of  the  latter  and  the  weakening  of  the  former. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  no  religious  beliefs 
implanted,  I  should  say  that,  with  a  normal  child,  good  moral 
instruction  would  very  often  secure  chastity  during  boy- 
hood, but  would  be  an  insufficient  protection  during  ado- 
lescence and  early  manhood,  when  deeply  laid  principles  are 
required  to  take  the  place  of  simple  obedience  to  parents. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, what  I  believe  to  be  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject before  going  on  to  discuss  the  practical  application. 
We  are  met  by  problems  varying  immensely  in  difficulty. 
Among  educated  people,  and  indeed  wherever  parental 
responsibility  is  recognized,  the  first  step  to  take  is  for 
clergymen  and  schoolm  asters  to  insist  in  season  and  out 
of  season  on  the  obligation  resting  on  parents  not  to  leave 
this  particular  sort  of  instruction  out  of  account  in  the 
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training  of  their  children —  and  to  tell  them  where  plain  and 
refined  statements  of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  obtained, 
written  so  simply  that  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  could  read 
a  fly-leaf  containing  it  in  his  parents'  presence  and  only  re- 
quire a  few  words  of  sympathy  afterwards  to  be  fairly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
first  step,  for  if  others  are  required  and  the  school  teacher 
has  to  be  called  in  to  fill  the  gap  it  must  be  recognized  that 
he  starts  handicapped  by  manifold  disabilities  from  which 
the  parent  is  free.  Only  one  need  be  mentioned.  If  a 
parent  has  been  at  all  wise  during  the  earlier  years,  the 
child  has  come  to  rely  implicitly  on  all  advice  and  informa- 
tion which  comes  from  that  source,  and  if  this  instruction 
is  added  gradually,  some  of  it  by  the  mother,  some  later 
by  the  father,  it  comes  into  the  child's  mind  invested  with 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  sanction.  The  school  teacher  can 
only  approach  such  a  vantage-ground,  but  can  not  hope  to 
reach  it.  Unless  he  is  a  very  uncommon  man  his  words 
will  be  charged  with  professional  associations,  and  the  child 
must  unconsciously  feel  that  he  is  something  of  a  meddler. 
But  in  one  respect  he  has  an  advantage.  He  learns  by  prac- 
tise how  to  do  it,  and  many  a  father  finds  that  for  want  of 
practise  he  may  easily  fail  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

And  yet  we  must  face  the  plain  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  negligence  of  parents  even 
of  well-educated  children  is  lamentable  and  disastrous,  and 
that  when  we  contemplate  elementary  schools  we  stand 
aghast  at  the  utter  want  of  a  real  sense  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, manifested  in  many  ways,  but  in  the  matter  of  im- 
purity working  with  increasing  havoc  on  the  very  vitals 
of  the  nation.  I  am  informed  that  downright  sexual  vice 
is  decidedly  more  rampant  among  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  that  it  is  propagated 
by  the  conditions  of  school  life.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not 
imagine  that  any  class-teaching  of  a  personal  nature  could 
be  wisely  attempted.  Others  may  have  had  a  happy 
experience,  but  I  have  heard  of  the  lamentable  failures  of  not 
a  few  teachers  who  have  found  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  be- 
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gin  the  personal,  human  part  of  the  subject  as  distinct  from 
a  biological  talk  about  plants,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  are  found  to  know  too  much:  they  have  imbibed 
poison  already,  and  whatever  is  said  to  them  turns  to  poison, 
and  they  are  quite  able  to  prevent  any  good  effect  on  the 
more  innocent.  If  you  could  ensure  a  class  of  innocent 
children,  something  might  be  done;  but  this  is  obviously  im- 
possible owing  to  the  swarming  numbers  in  our  town  schools. 
And,  as  individual  teaching  seems  to  be  quite  impossible 
also,  we  are  apparently  brought  up  short  against  a  stone 
wall. 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  however,  that,  while  the  practical 
question  bristles  with  difficulties,  the  principles  are  clear 
enough  to  point  towards  the  right  direction  for  practical  ac- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  done  mechanically  except  harm. 
Just  when  teaching  begins  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
is  likely  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  withheld  from  a  class. 
Yet  that  does  not  debar  us  from  such  preparatory  teaching 
about  the  law  of  propagation  in  the  plant  world  as  will 
bring  out  the  provision  made  by  Nature  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  beauty,  safety,  and  health.  If  the  plant  lesson  is 
given  without  some  such  background  of  idea,  it  will  become 
either  sterile  or  mischievous.  If  given  spiritually,  i.  e.,  with 
constant  suggestion  of  the  Creator's  power  and  forethought 
and  with  constant  insistence  on  the  presence  of  the  mystery 
of  life  combined  with  the  dominance  of  natural  law — then 
the  subject  becomes  a  very  useful  preparation  for  the  per- 
sonal teaching  required  later. 

But  what  personal  teaching  is  possible?  I  am  thinking 
now  of  the  town  elementary-school  problem  where  the 
difficulty  is  most  acute,  the  children  being  most  numerous 
and  least  likely  to  be  innocent.  There  will  be  a  small 
minority  of  parents,  I  presume,  who  can  be  trusted,  if  ap- 
pealed to,  to  do  their  duty.  Let  the  teachers  then  look 
on  it  as  part  of  their  commission  to  work  if  possible  with 
the  local  ministers  of  religion  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  sensible  and  high-minded  parents  first.  They  should 
be  told  that  among  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  children  is 
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that  of  vigilance,  and  of  plain  warning  against  foul  com- 
panions, foul  language,  and  foul  habits.  It  should  be  taken 
for  granted,  I  fear,  in  every  town  and  in  every  large  school 
that  the  pestilence  exists  and  something  is  rampant;  there- 
fore the  urgency  of  the  peril  can  not  be  too  clearly  recog- 
nized nor  the  stupidity  of  supposing  that  the  children  may 
be  left  unwarned  in  the  hope  of  preserving  their  innocence. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  a  considerable  batch 
of  dissolute  or  at  any  rate  thoroly  careless  parents  to  whom 
any  appeal  would  be  a  waste  of  breath.  These,  for  the 
present,  I  would  leave  alone.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  their  children  thru  them.  And,  as  for  the  children, 
the  hope  is  very  scanty.  In  public  schools  such  boys  are 
sometimes,  not  always,  saved  from  the  abyss  by  influences 
which  hardly  exist  in  the  elementary  schools,  such  as  the 
strict  supervision  of  elders,  a  wholesome  public  opinion, 
corporal  punishment  and  expulsion.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  circumstances  favoring  the  introduction  of  some 
of  these  influences,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  see 
nothing  much  to  be  done  except  by  segregation,  where  possi- 
ble, from  the  remainder,  especially  from  the  most  important 
class  of  all,  viz.,  the  large  number  of  middling  children, 
whose  homes  are  very  defective  but  not  thoroly  bad,  and 
whose  habits  and  principles  are  capable  of  deterioration 
or  improvement. 

As  to  this  class,  the  influence  from  which  something  may 
be  hoped  may  be  partly  from  the  home,  partly  from  the 
teachers,  but  in  almost  all  cases  must  be  individual.  It  will 
anyhow  vary  with  the  self-devotion  of  the  ministers  and 
the  teachers.  Unless  the  latter  are  infected  with  a  large 
measure  of  the  pastoral  spirit,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  worry  about  getting  into  touch  with  the  ministers  and 
following  the  children  to  their  homes  and  undertaking  what 
often  seems  a  thankless  and  uncongenial  task.  But,  till 
there  are  many  teachers  found  who  are  inspired  by  the 
right  kind  of  zeal  or  uplifted  by  faith  in  their  vocation,  the 
present  hideous  defilement  of  quite  young  lives  will  con- 
tinue.    Meantime,  among  this  large  middle  section,  it  may 
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sometimes  be  possible  for  a  discerning  teacher  to  select  a 
class  who  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  innocent  and  who 
may  therefore  be  profitably  taught  together.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  indication  given  by  one  of  them  of  the  wrong 
sort  of  levity,  he  ought  instantly  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  Tho  the  selection  of  such  a  class  will  always 
be  risky,  it  will  often  be  necessary  owing  to  the  simple 
difficulty  of  time. 

The  problem  of  the  secondary  school  is  much  simpler 
and  yet  is  very  frequently  neglected.  We  there  deal  with 
boys  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  brought  up  in  homes 
not  without  some  refinement  and  by  responsible  parents. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  the  meaning  of  their  own  bodies  is  due 
to  them  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  their  intellectual  train- 
ing. It  is  not  merely  a  question  how  to  steer  them  thru 
the  temptations  of  boyhood,  tho  that  is  of  vast  importance, 
but  to  correlate  their  knowledge  with  their  coming  ex- 
perience of  puberty  and  the  temptations  of  early  manhood. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  parents 
to  undertake  the  task.  Facilities  of  the  simplest  kind 
are  nowadays  provided  by  the  publication  of  numberless 
fly-leaves  suitable  to  be  given  to  a  young  boy  to  read  in  his 
father's  presence,  after  which  a  few  words  of  sympathy  from 
the  father  are  all  that  is  required,  and  the  whole  difficulty 
of  finding  the  right  words  and  emphasis  for  the  warning  is 
fairly  met ;  and  no  father  can  make  his  own  shyness  or  want 
of  experience  an  excuse  for  neglect.  The  teaching  should 
be  based  on  many  experiences  of  self-conquest  and  self- 
control  in  childhood  and  ought  to  be  begun  by  the  mother 
at  about  nine  years  of  age  and  finished  by  the  father  later. 
The  best  forms  I  know  to  be  given  to  parents  are  some 
drawn  up  by  schoolmasters  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  a  few  years  ago.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  have  felt  the  want  in  writing  this  paper 
of  experience  of  the  masses  of  our  town  populations,  and 

-These  can  be  obtained  for  6d.  from  Messrs.  Grigg  &  Son,  St.  George's 
Press,  W'orthington  Street,  Dover. 
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think  it  best  to  leave  most  of  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  those  who  know  the  facts.  But  human  nature  in 
one  class  of  society  is  very  like  human  nature  in  another, 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  when  one  or  two  of  the  principles 
I  have  ventured  to  emphasize  are  firmly  grasped,  a  resolute 
but  tactful  crusade  against  this  most  terrible  evil  might 
soon  be  on  foot.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  must 
be  to  kindle  the  right  kind  of  zeal  among  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  so  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  recognizing  that,  where  so- 
ciety has  allowed  a  state  of  things  to  grow  up  which  has 
undermined  much  of  the  parental  control  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  control,  the  only  hope  of  saving  swarms  of  chil- 
dren from  woful  wreckage  is  for  the  teachers  to  band  to- 
gether and  take  the  place  of  the  parents.  Experience 
teaches  me  year  by  year  that  vice  among  the  young  is  un- 
natural and  can  be  stopt  if  the  home  influence  is  in  the 
direction  of  refinement,  even  if  the  religious  influence  has 
been  weak  or  nugatory.  But  I  am  convinced  that  noth- 
ing will  make  either  the  parents  or  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  teachers  grapple  with  this  and  similar  questions 
with  single  mindedness,  hope,  and  spiritual  power,  except 
a  deeper  and  more  widespread  implanting  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Till  men  learn  the  meaning  of 
their  relation  to  God,  they  can  not  feel  inwardly  the  call  of 
their  fellow-men,  not  even  to  those  nearest  to  them. 

Edward  IvYTTleton 
Headmaster  of  Eton  College 


Ill 

INDISPENSABLE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CITY  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION^ 

The  first  and  most  indispensable  requirement  of  pub- 
lic school  administration,  as  of  every  other  form  of  public 
administration,  is  that  public  officials  shall  obey  the  law 
which  creates  and  governs  their  office  and  which  they  are 
sworn  to  obey.     I  say  this  is  the  most  important  consid- 
eration.    It  is  by  far  the  most  important  consideration, 
for  if  those  who  govern,  destroy  government,  and  by  their 
official  deeds  set  an  example  of  lawlessness,  they  strike  at 
the  very  vitals  of  our  common  life.     After  all,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  anarchy  to  be  feared,  for  this  is  the  only  form 
of  brute  irrational  anarchy — the  other  kind,  the  anarchy 
of  arguments,  will  save  itself  if  it  argues  long  enough,  but 
that  man  who  does  not  recognize  the  constraint  of  the  law 
hich  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold,  and  who  in  the 
ise  of  serving  the  people  breaks  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
f  his  understanding  with  them  and  substitutes  his  private 
esires  and  vindictiveness  for  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  real 
lubverter  of  institutions,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state. 

Now  as  a  people  we  are  not  characterized  by  a  well-de- 
eloped  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  law.  The  com- 
plaint is  frequently  heard  that  our  young  people  grow  up 
I  without  a  saving  realization  of  its  inviolability  and  the 
fechools  are  not  infrequently  blamed  for  this  unhappy  con- 
pi  tion  of  affairs.  But  as  one  who  has  deep  convictions 
upon  this  subject,  and  has  not  been  lacking  in  opportuni- 
ties to  probe  official  conditions,  I  want  to  register  my 
tonclusion  that  the  young  are  not  lawless  thru  any  failure 
if  the  schools,  but  because  their  elders  teach  them  to  be 
I  ^  Paper  read  before  the  National  Society  of  School  Accountants  at  Phila- 

delphia, Pa.,  February  26,   19 13 
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lawless  and  set  them  the  example,  and  that  the  very  worst 
offenders  of  all  are  among  those  who  hold  public  office 
and  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  administer  the  law.  By- 
failure  to  carry  out  the  law  which  prescribes  their  duties, 
they  frequently  visit  incalculable  injury  upon  those  whom 
they  have  been  commissioned  to  serve.  The  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  which  I  know,  and  one  which  past 
almost  unnoticed  at  the  time,  happened  last  year.  The 
whole  world  was  shocked  when  a  police  officer  of  New 
York  City  misconceived  his  office  to  the  extent  of  exalting 
himself  into  a  judge,  jury  and  executioner,  to  take  venge- 
ance upon  a  private  enemy.  Such  a  failure  to  obey  the  law 
by  one  whose  business  it  was  to  enforce  it  was  a  blow  to 
our  conception  of  government.  But  at  that  very  moment 
every  soldier  in  the  army,  and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  had 
been  for  some  months  without  pay  for  his  services  because 
the  Congress  had  failed  to  do  its  duty  under  the  law,  and 
had  not  used  due  diligence  in  passing  the  General  Appro- 
priation Bill  to  enable  the  national  government  to  carry 
out  its  contracts  with  its  thousands  of  helpless  employes. 
A  like  instance  of  bitter  cruelty  visited  upon  scores  of  help- 
less employes  who  had  duly  performed  their  service  occurred 
in  New  York  City  last  year.  In  the  midst  of  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  winter  a  great  number  of  janitors  and  cleaners 
of  the  public  schools  remained  unpaid  for  some  months  for 
the  work  which  they  had  performed  because  of  the  laxness 
in  discharging  their  duty  under  the  law  and  inefficiency 
of  the  officials  who  administer  the  affairs  of  that  city. 
As  a  consequence,  some  of  these  poor  people  were  driven  to 
the  loan  sharks  to  incur  obligations  which  will  handicap 
them  for  years.  Some  were  evicted,  their  homes  broken 
up,  and  their  goods  thrown  into  the  street.  A  predatory 
government  is  bad,  but  a  government  which  does  not  do 
its  duty  can  wreck  lives  with  almost  equal  facility. 

My  study  of  the  relation  of  municipal  officers  to 
public  school  affairs  leads  to  the  belief  that  city  offi- 
cials very  frequently  do  not  set  the  law  before  their 
eyes.     To     them     public     office     is     perhaps    less    com- 
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monly  a  public  trust  than  a  private  possession.  There 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  magnify  their  office  and  to  ex- 
tend its  power  beyond  the  limits  which  the  law  has  set  for 
it.  The  Constitution,  if  it  is  in  the  way  of  their  search 
for  power,  is  suspended,  the  general  laws  are  over-ridden 
and  the  charter  is  set  aside.  Government  by  executive 
order  takes  the  place  of  government  according  to  estab- 
lished law.  This  happens  when  the  law  is  plain  and  defi- 
nite. When  its  limitations  are  not  clear,  the  official  all  too 
commonly  finds  it  much  easier  to  interpret  it  for  himself 
according  to  his  own  desires  than  first  before  acting  to  have 
it  interpreted  by  the  agencies  which  government  has  crea- 
ted for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  law  is  made  subject  and 
has  little  of  the  authority  which  it  is  intended  to  have. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  statutes  are  drawn  without  any  penalty  for 
their  non-performance  by  those  who  are  charged  to  carry 
them  out.  Two  corrections  are  possible,  either  a  specific 
penalty  clause  must  be  attached  for  failure  to  carry  out 
the  laws  which  fix  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  provision  for 
the  recall  of  executive  officers  for  violation  of  their  duties 
under  the  law  must  be  put  into  operation.  At  present 
adequate  legal  remedies  are  wanting  and  the  courts  are  al- 
most as  helpless  to  make  executive  officers  obey  the  law 
as  they  were  on  that  historic  day  on  which  Andrew  Jack- 
on  invited  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  on. 

Again,  a  most  harmful  tendency  is  growing  up  in  the  work- 

ng  theory  of  many  officials  that  nothing  is  law  or  statute 

with  directing  value  until  it  has  been  past  upon  and  inter- 

reted    by    the    courts.     This    might    even    be    called    the 

merican  theory  of  legislation,  for  it  is  a  theory  whose  prac- 
tical application  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  It  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  English  theory  which  is  that  the 
egislature  makes  the  law  and  makes  it  so  definite  and 
authoritative  that  it  is  directive  and  must  be  carried  out 
from  the  moment  of  its  utterance,  and  no  contest  or  judi- 
cial interpretation  is  needed  to  give  it  the  fullest  authority. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  obeying  the  law;  one  is  to 
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obey  it  one's  self,  and  the  other  is  to  keep  the  other  fellow 
from  disobeying  it.  My  experience  with  boards  of  educa- 
tion is  that  they  are  usually  far  more  anxious  to  obey  the 
law  if  left  to  themselves  than  they  are  to  make  other  offi- 
cials, who  may  assume  to  dictate  the  management  of  school 
affairs  to  them,  obey  it.  School  officials  who  almost  daily 
wrestle  with  the  sobering  problems  of  providing  adequate 
opportunities  for  the  little  children  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  the  real  responsibilities  of 
their  undertaking  and  to  substitute  for  them  responsi- 
bilities to  political  organizations,  to  party  success,  to  ad- 
ministration policies,  to  part  leaders,  to  powerful  citizens, 
to  the  property  of  the  community,  to  favorite  persons,  to 
schemes  of  social,  religious  or  political  aggrandizement. 
Their  daily  contact  with  the  interests  of  the  children  tends 
to  keep  them  from  confusing  their  duties,  and  not  seeing 
them  clearly.  The  children  are  a  corrective  influence. 
Consequently,  boards  of  education  in  this  country  have  been 
altogether  more  honest  and  more  efficient,  and  school 
administration  in  the  United  States  has  on  the  whole  been 
conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  has  city  govern- 
ment. When  the  duties  of  the  board  of  education  speak 
to  it  directly,  they  tell  a  plain  tale  and  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  heard.  It  is  therefore  very  wrong  and  contrary 
to  public  policy  to  involve  the  board  of  education  in  en- 
tangling alliances  with  the  political  and  partisan  branches 
of  government.  To  put  other  bodies  in  control  over  them 
which  are  far  removed  from  the  children  and  are  not  di- 
rectly charged  with  a  consideration  of  their  needs,  or  in  a 
position  to  consider  them,  but  are  very  near  and  subservient 
to  party  necessities,  administration  undertakings,  plans 
and  quarrels,  the  necessity  of  making  a  record  by  keeping 
down  the  tax  rate,  and  listening  to  the  potent  voice  of  the 
vote-getter,  is  to  betray  the  children  to  those  who  will 
not  and  can  not  fight  their  battles  or  deal  justly  by  them. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  school  a  creature  of  present 
political  agencies.  It  gives  municipal  government,  which 
is    notoriously    inefficient    and    undependable,     dominion 
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over  the  coming  generation  in  addition  to  its  power  to  par- 
cel out  the  goods  of  the  present  one.  But  education  is 
intended  to  be  a  corrective  to  political  shortcomings  and 
not  a  victim  to  them.  If  political  government  is  not  good 
now,  the  schools  will  make  it  better  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. But  public  education  can  not  be  a  corrective  to  bad 
political  conditions  if  it  itself  is  delivered  into  their  hands. 
To  interpose  controlling  agencies  whose  interests  and 
concerns  are  foreign  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and 
whose  contact  with  them  is  too  remote  to  be  considered 
between  the  board  of  education  and  its  task,  is  to  invite 
and  insure  the  confusion  of  the  schools.  School  adminis- 
tration must  be  simple;  this  makes  it  complicated.  Pub- 
lic education  must  be  a  preferred  creditor  of  government; 
this  makes  the  voting  departments,  i.  e.,  the  departments 
which  are  manned  by  voters,  preferred  creditors  over  it. 
Responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  must  not  be 
uncertain  and  difficult  to  fix;  this  makes  them  a  prey  to 
the  most  delightful  of  all  political  arrangements,  that  by 
which  matters  must  be  referred  from  one  office  to  another 
and  to  another  until  no  one  can  possibly  be  blamed  for  any- 
ing  which  may  happen.  Public  education  must  be  ener- 
etically  administered;  this  takes  away  from  it  all  danger 
hat  it  w411  ever  disturb  the  politician's  calm,  or  rear  up 
generation  inimical  to  his  interest. 

I  take  it  that  it  w^as  for  these  reasons  that  the  Court  of 
ppeals  of  New  York  State,  in  1903,  declared  that  it  is 
"the  settled  policy  of  the  state  from  an  early  date  to  di- 
vorce the  business  of  public  education  from  all  other  mu- 
nicipal interests  of  business,  and  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  a 
peculiar  and  separate  function,  thru  agents  of  its  own 
lection  and  immediately  subject  and  responsive  to  its 
wn  control .  .  .  .  "  And  to  add,  "  If  the  State  has  departed 
rom  the  settled  policy  that  has  prevailed  since  its  organi- 
ation  of  keeping  the  work  of  public  education,  and  the 
control  and  management  of  its  schools,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  municipal  interest  and  business  by  the 
selection  of  its  own  agents,  and  clothing  them  with  cor- 
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porate  powers  to  represent  the  schools,  such  as  school 
districts  and  boards  of  education,  and  has  devolved  these 
powers  and  duties  directly  upon  the  city,  we  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  such  a  departure  and  notable  change 
exprest  in  language  so  clear  that  no  doubt  would  arise  as 
to  this  change  of  policy ....  If  the  board  can  not  be  sued 
for  teachers'  wages  and  the  teachers  must  resort  to  a  suit 
against  the  city,  then  surely  the  board  must  have  sunk 
into  a  mere  city  agency,  and  it  no  longer  has  any  use  for 
independent  corporate  powers.  Public  education  then 
becomes  a  city  function,  exposed  to  the  taint  of  current 
municipal  politics  and  to  any  and  every  mismanagement 
that  may  prevail  in  city  departments." 

The  first  and  most  important  requirement  of  public 
school  administration  is  that  the  laws  shall  be  obeyed. 
The  second  requirement  is  that  if  the  laws  are  found  to  be 
defective,  new  and  better  ones  must  be  framed  and  en- 
acted to  take  their  place.  Public  education  in  New  York 
and  in  most  of  the  communities  where  it  flourishes  is  a  state 
affair  and  not  a  responsibility  entrusted  to  municipal 
government.  The  courts  of  many  of  the  states  have  held 
that  education  is  a  general  affair,  and  not  a  municipal 
affair.  There  is  both  an  historical  and  a  logical  reason 
for  this.  The  states  which  regard  education  as  a  state 
affair  made  such  provision  for  it  when  they  were  first  or- 
ganized. They  came  into  being  and  developed  a  system 
of  laws  long  before  their  cities  became  great  and  powerful 
enough  to  dispute  with  them  the  right  to  conduct  and 
control  the  educational  affairs  of  the  school  districts  in 
which  the  cities  developed.  The  school  district  was  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 
The  state  directed  and  guided  its  school  activities  under 
general  laws  and  thru  locally  chosen  and  locally  represen- 
tative state  officers,  known  as  boards  of  education  or 
boards  of  school  trustees.  When  municipal  governments 
grew  to  power  in  the  same  territory,  they  found  one  feature 
of  the  community  life  and  one  official  organization  which 
did  not  recognize  their  authority  or  do  their  bidding,  and 
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following  the  inherent  laws  of  institutions  to  extend  their 
power  as  widely  as  possible,  city  officials  began  to  covet  the 
ownership  of  the  educational  vineyard  and  then  to  steal 
it  by  annexing  it  without  due  process  of  law  to  their  own 
official  domain.  This  fate  has  befallen  the  school  systems 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  It  was  a  well-recognized  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  school  administration  in  our  country. 
The  city  being  a  new  government,  growing  up  within  an 
older  government,  developed  its  powers  experimentally 
by  laying  hold  of  such  prerogatives  as  it  could  seize  and 
trusting  to  subsequent  legislation  to  confirm  its  title  to 
the  functions  it  had  appropriated.  The  school  system 
of  its  locality  not  being  aggressively  manned,  was  at  first 
readily  submissive  and  easily  annexed.  Its  experience, 
after  it  had  come  under  city  hall  administration,  was  not 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work  well  or  to  make  it  satis- 
fied with  this  new  method  of  school  administration  by 
political  agencies.  As  a  consequence,  the  third  stage  in 
city  school  development  was  quickly  reached — the  stage 
of  breaking  away  from  city  hall  control  and  returning 
to  the  original  plan  of  state  control  over  the  agencies  of 
public  education.  No  single  city  school  system  which  has 
come  under  the  domination  of  a  city  hall  had  been  able 
to  live  peaceably  in  such  a  relation.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  modus  vivendi  and  still  endure  to  be  so  bound, 
but  wherever  aggressive  leaders  have  been  found  to  restore 
the  schools  to  their  own,  the  relation  of  dependence  upon 
the  cith  hall  has  ceased  to  exist. 

New  York  City  is  in  a  belated  stage  of  development. 
The  unusual  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the  state's  edu- 
cational policy  and  education  law  have  until  recently  kept 
city  hall  domination  away  from  the  schools.  Both  Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  Republican  party  when  in  power  have 
show^n  some  intention  to  leave  them  free  and  to  respect 
the  school  law.  It  remained  for  a  reform  government, 
commonly  regarded  as  upright  and  honest,  to  flout  their 
law  and  rob  them  of  their  rights.  The  excuse  which  is 
given  for  this  outrage  upon  public  education  is  not  that 
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the  law  has  not  been  suspended — that  is  admitted — but 
that  the  end  forsooth  justifies  the  means.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
said,  the  law  has  been  set  aside,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  must  be  restored,  but  only  that  we  must  have  a  new 
law  that  will  provide  a  foundation  for  the  system  of  school 
administration  which  we  who  are  the  chief  officials  of  the 
city  have  found  it  necessary  to  institute.  The  policy  of  the 
state  that  education  is  a  state  affair  and  the  requirement 
of  the  laws  that  the  business  of  public  education  must  be 
divorced  from  all  other  municipal  interests  and  business 
is  an  outworn  policy  which  is  no  longer  suited  to  our  stage 
of  advancement,  they  say.  It  was  our  duty  to  reverse 
it  since  the  legislature  would  not  do  that  for  us  when  we 
asked  it  to  last  winter.  Are  we  not  the  official  body  that 
levies  the  taxes  for  this  community,  and  is  it  not  self  evi- 
dent that  no  power  on  earth  can  gainsay  us  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  say  and  to  order  what  every  cent  of  the  money 
that  we  levy  shall  be  spent  for?  The  money  we  levy  be- 
comes ours  to  control  as  soon  as  we  levy  it.  The  board  of 
education  may  try  to  get  away  from  us  and  to  do  so  may 
seek  the  right  to  itself  determine  the  amount  of  money 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  public  education,  and  even  to 
levy  it,  but  in  so  doing  it  will  reckon  without  that  supreme 
determining  principle  that  all  the  tax  which  is  gathered 
in  any  community  must  be  decreed  and  gathered  by  one 
local  tax-levying  agency,  which  we  are.  Besides,  if  the  laws 
are  given  back  their  power  and  the  board  of  education  is 
allowed  to  control  and  administer  the  schools  without  re- 
ferring all  its  affairs  to  us,  you  are  robbing  the  citizens 
of  their  much-loved  right  of  home  rule.  The  men  who 
levy  the  tax  must  be  supreme.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
home  rule  and  that  what  is  meant  by  good  and  efficient 
government. 

Ridiculous  and  absurd  as  this  is,  it  is  the  serious  reason- 
ing of  the  city  hall  officials  who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  enforce  an  extra-legal  system  of  school  adminis- 
tration. Protest  has  already  run  so  high  that  to  give 
effect  to  their  system  they  must  legahze  it.     Can  they  do 
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so?  Is  the  established  policy  of  the  state  from  its  organ- 
ization that  public  education  is  a  state  function  and  not  a 
municipal  affair,  a  mistake  which  the  state  thru  new  legis- 
lation ought  to  correct?  It  is  not.  Instead,  it  is  rooted 
in  the  soundest  wisdom  and  has  the  support  of  practically- 
all  the  administrative  experience  concerning  school  keep- 
ing which  the  nation  has  gathered  since  it  was  instituted. 
Public  education  is  a  state  affair  and  not  a  local  af- 
fair and  a  state  affair  it  must  remain.  "The'  whole 
state  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state.  Its  welfare  depends  upon  it."  It  is 
interested  in  the  education  of  all  of  them,  interested 
in  providing  minimum  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  every  community  for  the  education  of  all  of  them, 
interested  in  providing  a  system  of  school  administration 
controlled  by  agents  chosen  by  each  locality  and  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  the  state  alone  for  official  guidance  and 
direction  as  to  how  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  all  of  them.  If  any  community  is  too  poor  to  provide 
schools  the  state  helps  it  to  provide  them.  If  any  com- 
munity is  unwilling  to  provide  them  the  state  forces  it  to 
provide  them.  If  any  community  is  so  unmindful  of  the 
(Superior  rights  of  the  children  as  to  wish  to  make  its  schools 
share  alike  with  its  police,  its  fire,  its  health  and  its  street 
departments,  or  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
them  as  to  which  has  the  greater  claim  to  adequate  official 
support,  the  state  will  not  suffer  it,  but  has  said  in  its  law, 
|which  has  been  operative  since  its  very  organization,  that 
the  claim  of  its  children  to  an  education  is  a  major  claim 
^and  as  such  can  not  be  entrusted  to  local  government,  but 
[must  be  safeguarded  by  the  most  potent  of  political  authori- 
ties, the  sovereignty  of  the  state  itself.  The  true  func- 
jtion  of  government  is  to  hinder  hindrances.  In  making 
[public  education  a  state  affair  and  not  a  municipal  func- 
tion, the  state  prevents  the  local  government  from  over- 
looking its  supreme  importance  or  slighting  its  claims. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  happen  in  the  rush  and  crowding 
[of  political  departments  which  muster  their  voting  strength 
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to  back  their  claims  for  patronage  and  support,  as  that 
the  children  who  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  non- 
voters  shall  be  stept  on  and  trampled  under  foot.  Local 
property  interests  are  altogether  more  potent  in  keeping 
the  tax  rate  down  than  the  teachers  of  a  community  are  in 
securing  a  fair  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  children. 
There  are  towns  not  a  few  in  which  the  property  is  largely 
owned  by  Americans  who  employ  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation, which  is  made  up  nearly  entirely  of  foreigners,  in 
their  factories.  The  Americans  have  the  wealth,  the  for- 
eigners have  the  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  modern  feudal  barons  will  tax  themselves  voluntarily 
for  the  adequate  education  of  the  children.  If  their  edu- 
cation is  left  to  local  interests  wholly  they  will  not  get  it. 
They  must  be  protected  in  their  helplessness  by  a  power 
which  can  secure  their  right  to  instruction  to  them.  The 
state  is  the  only  power  which  can  do  this  and  the  state  must 
do  it  for  them.  The  situation  is  not  very  different  in  New 
York  City  with  its  vast  crowding  of  populations  from  other 
lands  and  its  tremendous  organizations  of  special  interests 
to  aggrandize  property  even  at  the  expense  of  lives.  Local 
officials  are  beset  and  overwhelmed  by  influences  that  are 
inconsiderate  of  the  children.  If  there  were  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  the  beginning  for  the  state  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  their  welfare  upon  itself  and  not  to 
entrust  it  to  the  management  and  the  taint  of  local  muni- 
cipal governments,  those  reasons  have  increased  a  hundred 
fold  since  that  time.  It  is  an  academic  council  of  abstract 
impractically  which  advises  that  all  the  public  business  of 
a  given  locality  must  be  centralized  under  one  local  gov- 
ernment. To  carry  out  this  advice  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  municipality  to  cease  to  be  a  government  within 
another  government  which  again  is  itself  within  another 
government  and  to  withdraw  from  both  the  state  and  the 
nation.  The  city  government  exists  not  to  do  everything 
that  must  be  done,  but  to  perform  those  functions  only 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  can  not  be  performed  by 
any  other  agency  so  well  as  by  its  own  corporate  officials. 
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Conducting  the  courts  is  one  function  which  it  can  not  per- 
form so  well  as  the  state  can.  Making  general  laws  is  an- 
other, and  conducting  the  public  schools  is  a  third.  To 
entrust  all  these  responsibilities  to  one  body  of  city  offi- 
cials would  create  a  despotism  which  would  be  as  harmful 
to  the  citizens  themselves  as  to  their  neighbors  who  dwell 
outside  their  limits,  but  whose  interests  in  these  things 
are  in  common  with  theirs.  Effective  government  must 
be  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  and  the  vesting  of  one 
body  of  officials  with  more  responsibility  than  they  can 
adequately  consider  results  only  in  the  tyranny  of  official- 
ism and  a  government  by  clerks.  If  it  is  said  that  all  the 
tax  levied  in  one  locality  should  be  levied  by  one  local 
taxing  body,  in  this  case  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
this  too  is  not  sound.  Taxes  are  levied  and  must  be  levied 
as  long  as  governments  within  governments  exist,  by  each 
government  for  its  own  purposes.  The  complete  unifica- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  one  local  body  of  officials 
would  require  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  municipality 
from  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  right  to  tax  belongs 
not  to  the  city,  but  to  the  state  and  to  the  city  only  as  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  state.  The  needed  unification  of  taxa- 
tion and  security  against  unjust  taxation  must  be  had  from 
the  legislature.  For  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  said, 
"The  interest,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  the  representative 
body  and  its  relation  to  its  constituents  furnish  the  only 
security,  where  there  is  no  express  contract,  against  unjust 
and  excessive  taxation,  as  well  as  against  unwise  legisla- 
tion generally."  No  principle  of  either  law  or  sound 
taxation  is  violated  in  those  states  in  which  the  legislatures 
delegate  to  boards  of  education  the  duty  of  determining 
the  amount  of  money  required  for  public  school  purposes, 
and  then  levying  of  it.  Such  an  arrangement  is  made  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  state  law  which  safeguards 
public  education  by  making  it  a  state  function  and  so  re- 
moving it,  as  the  court  has  said,  from  the  mismanagement 
and  the  taint  of  local  municipal  politics,  and  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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theory  set  free  from  bondage  to  local  maladministration. 
The  school  system  which  must  go  to  the  city  hall  for  its 
appropriations  of  money  to  run  the  schools  will  inevitably 
find  its  schools  conducted  by  the  city  hall,  even  tho  the 
laws  expressly  state  that  the  control  and  administration 
of  all  school  affairs  is  vested  in  a  board  of  education  which 
is  a  state  body  created  and  empowered  to  conduct  the 
schools  and  to  keep  their  interests  separate  from  all  other 
municipal  interests  and  business.  Such  a  scheme  of  school 
administration  defeats  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created  for  the  separation  of  conflicting  interests  is  not 
complete  enough  to  be  the  real  separation  which  is  desired 
and  city  hall  officials,  like  love,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
find  a  way  to  subvert  it.  The  right  to  levy  a  tax  for  school 
purposes  is  delegated  to  the  local  officers  by  the  state. 
The  whole  question  is,  will  the  state  serve  its  school  and  the 
people  better  by  delegating  this  responsibility  to  the  city 
hall  officials  or  to  the  board  of  education?  As  to  the  right 
answer  there  can  be  no  question.  But  what  about  the 
principle  of  home  rule,  of  which  so  much  is  made?  Just 
this,  home  rule  does  not  and  never  has  meant  rule  of  every 
public  interest  by  one  single  local  body  of  officials.  Every 
community  chooses  its  own  board  of  education  and  thru 
it  administers  and  rules  its  own  school  system.  The  city 
hall  is  not  the  only  official  body  which  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule.  The  courts  express  it,  and  the  boards 
of  education  express  it  also.  The  people  of  a  community 
just  as  certainly  direct  their  own  educational  affairs  in  those 
communities  in  which  the  board  of  education,  acting  under 
general  laws,  administers  the  school  affairs  and  levies  all 
the  local  taxes  needed  for  that  purpose  as  in  those  com- 
munities in  which  the  board  of  education  must  annually 
get  permission  from  the  city  hall  to  run  the  schools  for 
another  year.  The  only  difference  is  that  if  schools  are  to 
be  conducted  at  all,  the  first  method  is  a  vastly  simpler, 
more  permanent,  more  educationally  efficient,  and  far  less 
expensive  method  than  the  second  one.  By  it  planning 
of  school   development  in   accordance   with   school   needs 
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from  year  to  year  is  possible.  By  it  the  schools  are  set  free 
to  do  an  educational  work  without  being  enslaved  to  a 
political  one.  The  control  which  the  people  have  over 
their  board  of  education  is  just  as  direct  and  immediate  as 
the  control  which  they  have  over  their  municipal  officers, 
but  the  control  which  the  people  have  over  their  board  of 
education  and  the  control  which  the  board  of  education, 
as  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  has  over  the  schools 
is  vastly  greater  and  more  beneficial  to  the  children  than 
the  control  which  the  people  have  over  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  when  a  city  hall  stands 
between  the  people  and  the  board  of  education  and  between 
the  children  and  their  right  to  an  education. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  giving  expression  to  any  new 
and  untried  doctrine  of  school  administration.     I  am  stating 
the  firm  conviction  of  practically  every  man  who  has  given 
thoughtful   attention   to  this  great  subject.     One  year  ago 
the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  issued 
a  brief  setting  forth  the  expert  opinions  of  some  forty- 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
educational  features  of  the  proposed  new  charter.     There 
^is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  urge  it  as  a  thing  of  para- 
lount  importance  that  the  schools  be  completely  separa- 
ted from  the  city  administration.     The  details  of  the  con- 
luct  of  the  recent  school  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the 
ioard  of  Estimate  is  itself  proof  positive  that  such  a  com- 
>lete  separation  is  imperative.     It  is  a  condition  and  not 
theory   merely   which   confronts   public   education.     As 
[r.   Abraham  Flexner  has  said,    "No   matter  whether  it 
lught  to  work  best  or  not  when  the  educational  system 
[s  a  part  of  the  city  government,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
loesn't.     Every  American   city  that  has  succeeded  in  im- 
)roving  its  public  school  system  has  found  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  give  that  system,  quasi-independence ;  every  Amer- 
ican city  that  ties  up  its  school  system  with  the  general 
municipal  administration  finds  its  school  affairs  inefficiently 
conducted."     The   Committee   of   Fifteen   on   Elementary 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895 
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submitted  a  report  on  the  organization  of  city  schools. 
This  report  concluded  with  the  statement:  ''All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
world,  forbid  our  expecting  any  substantial  solution  of 
the  problems  we  are  considering  until  it  is  well  settled  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  that  the  school  systems 
of  the  greatest  cities  are  only  a  part  of  the  school  systems 
of  the  states  of  which  those  cities  form  a  part  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  legislative  authority  thereof;  until  there  is  a 
plan  of  school  government  in  each  city  which  differentiates 
executive  acts  from  legislative  functions;  which  emanci- 
pates the  legislative  branch  of  that  government  from  the 
influence  of  self-seekers;  which  fixes  upon  individuals  the 
responsibility  for  executive  acts,  either  performed  or  omitted ; 
which  gives  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community  the  power 
to  influence  legislation  and  to  exact  perfect  and  complete 
execution;  which  affords  to  every  citizen  whose  interests 
are  ignored  or  whose  rights  are  invaded,  a  place  for  com- 
plaint and  redress;  and  which  puts  the  business  interests 
upon  a  business  footing,  the  teaching  upon  an  expert  basis, 
and  gives  to  the  instruction  that  protection  and  encour- 
agement which  is  vital  to  the  development  of  all  profes- 
sional and  scientific  work."     This  is  our  fighting  program. 

B.  C.  Moore 

Yale  University 


IV 
VALUE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  the  American  college  fra- 
ternity should  have  been  advertised  thruout  the  country 
in  its  worst  light — and  only  so.  Such  books  as  Stover  at 
Yale  and  the  more  recent  Ice  lens,  both  of  which  have  at- 
tained a  wide  notoriety  among  all  persons  interested  in 
the  college  world,  are  essentially  false  as  typical  pictures 
of  college  life,  and  especially  of  the  fraternity  life  for  which 
they  have  been  readily  taken  by  an  eager  public.  Yet 
it  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  accept  such  things  on  faith. 
In  this  matter,  people  have  grasped  at  the  faintest  sugges- 
tions of  wrong-doing  and  held  them  up  as  representative 
conduct,  just  as  the  ''yellow  journalism"  of  the  Rosenthal 
case  and  the  "graft"  exposures  made  the  honest,  hard- 
worked,  underpaid  body  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
police  suffer  scorching  blasts  of  undeserved  criticism. 
Thus  Thoreau  never  read  newspapers  because  he  said  that 
news  was  nothing  more  than  gossip,  and  gossip  is  never 
[representative.  So,  the  fraternity  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  kind  of  yellow  journalism — of  a  very  pernicious  kind. 
For  the  permanency  and  dignity  of  a  published  book  over 
[the  passing  news-sheet  seemed  to  lend  weight  and  authority 
to  the  arguments  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  Yale  College  presents  a  poor  example 
[of  the  conditions  of  fraternity  life,  for  there  are,  drawing 
From  the  personnel  of  the  college,  few  real  fraternities, 
las  the  word  is  used  country- wide.  These  few  restrict  elec- 
|tions  to  no  class  and  to  no  particular  period  of  the  year;  they 
'take  men  in  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the  academic  career 
and,  demanding  continued  allegiance,  do  not  allow  their 
own  prestige  to  be  dimmed  by  the  assumed  importance  of 
the  "senior"  elections.  The  Yale  organizations,  other 
than  these,  with  their  present  form  and  meaning  resulting 
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from  purely  local  conditions,  and  some  of  them  entirely 
dissimilar  from  chapters  which  bear  the  same  fraternity 
name  in  other  colleges,  are  the  senior  "societies"  and  the 
junior  "societies."  The  official  regulation  that  Yale 
College  men  can  not  live  in  fraternity  houses  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  Yale  College  "fraternities"  and  the 
fraternities  at  other  colleges — a  distinction  evident  in  the 
unique  character  of  the  Yale  chapter  houses,  called 
"Tombs."  The  fraternity  situation  is  thus  different  at 
Yale  than  elsewhere;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  value 
and  the  influence  of  fraternities  should  be  in  this  way 
misrepresented  to  a  reading  public  who  do  not  realize  that 
what  they  discuss  is  peculiarly  a  Yale  problem  and  that 
the  same  arguments  do  not  apply  at  all,  or  at  least  not  in 
the  same  way,  at  other  colleges. 

In  Yale  College,  where  none  of  the  men  live  in  the  fra- 
ternity houses  and  where  the  fraternity  membership  roll 
is  especially  large,  the  fraternity  has  become  largely  an 
occasional  thing,  a  sort  of  club  for  purely  social  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  social  side  of  the  fraternity  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  part  the  fraternity  plays  at  Columbia, 
at  Dartmouth,  at  Lafayette,  at  Syracuse,  at  Pennsylvania, 
at  Wesley  an,  at  Trinity,  at  Cornell — in  fact  at  practically 
every  college  except  Yale.  Even  at  Yale,  the  specific 
college  "society"  is  not  the  typical  organization.  And 
yet,  it  is  this  purely  social  side  of  fraternities  that  is  flayed 
by  criticism;  it  is  the  social  side  that  is  held  up  before 
horrified  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  as  a 
picture  of  the  horribly  profligate  life  led  by  the  college 
boy  away  from  home. 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  if  we  made  ourselves  perfectly 
clear  from  the  start  with  respect  to  the  two  books  above 
mentioned.  The  Ice  lens  concerns  itself  with  social  life 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  organizations  which  are 
of  the  customary  fraternity  type.  Our  objection  to  this 
book  is  that  the  impression  it  attempts  to  convey  is  untrue 
and  that  the  charges  it  brings  are  unjust.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  show  the  value  of  the  fraternity 
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— the  fraternity  to  be  of  this  type — to  show  something  of 
the  good  influences  which  the  fraternity  body  aims  to  effect. 
Some  fraternities  may  fall  short  of  their  ideals  occasionally, 
but  none  lose  sight  of  them.  The  Ice  lens  emphasizes  the 
evil  and  forgets  the  ideal  toward  which  these  bodies  strive. 
Stover  at  Yale  concerns  itself  with  the  purely  social 
environment  created  by  the  Yale  academic  societies. 
Our  objection  to  this  book  is  that  its  wide  circulation  has 
given  to  the  American  public  an  untrue  view — the  Yale 
College  "societies"  therein  represented  are  not  in  any  sense 
representative  of  fraternities.  The  aims  of  our  American 
national  college  fraternities  are  far  more  serious  and  far 
loftier  than  those  merely  pleasurable  ones  which  both  of 
these  volumes  depict. 

To  group  together  a  small  number  of  men  with  fairly 
similar  tastes  and  ideas,  to  unite  them  in  view  of  a  common 
ideal,  to  have  them  live  together — this  is  the  great  educa- 
tional   advantage  of  the  fraternity.      Men  must  work  to- 
gether as  well  as  play  together  before  they  can  know  and 
appreciate  one  another.     It  is  necessary  that  people  should 
realize  from  the  start  that  there  is  a  bigger  and  broader 
meaning  to  the  fraternity  influence  than  the  sheer  quest 
of  pleasure  upon  which  The  Ice  lens  dwells.     They  should 
,  realize  that  most  of  the  American  national  college  fraterni- 
Lies  have  worthy  and  high  ideals  up  to  which  they  strive 
to  live,   and   that  the  real  molding    of    character    comes 
iru  the  intimacies  of  continued  companionship,  not  thru 
le  passing  acquaintanceships  of  frivolous  moments.     The 
le  comradeship — not  merely  the  "good  fellow"  sort  of  a 
'feeling,  persisting  only  during  an  evening  of  jollity  spent  to- 
gether— the   true   comradeship   is   the   bond   which   unites 
)rother  with  brother  in  a  real  fraternity. 

"  Amici  usque  ad  aras," 
they  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old  song :     Friends  even  to  the 
altars  of  sacrifice. 

There    are    three    dominant    elements    in    the    influence 
which  a  worthy  fraternity  exerts  upon  its  members  and 
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these  elements  are,  respectively,  of  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  fraternal  nature.     We  will  discuss  them  in  turn. 

The  exuberance,  the  ebullient  spirits,  the  rash  desires, 
the  decided  aversions,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  mingling 
timidity  and  boldness,  the  abandonment  of  enthusiasm, 
the  sheer  delight  in  living  for  its  own  sake,  the  sowing  of 
"wild  oats,"  the  emphasis  on  the  pleasures  rather  than  on 
the  obligations  of  life,  irresponsibility,  thoughtlessness, 
even  vice — these  have  been  familiarly  and  frequently 
attributed  to  youth.  The  period  of  adolescence  is  a  very 
important  one,  for  it  is  then  that  our  young  men,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  healthy  curiosity,  come  to  know  the  world, 
come  to  a  full  cognizance  of  facts  and  the  relations  between 
facts,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  actuality  and  the  ideality 
of  life. 

Wide  experience  is  very  valuable  in  character  formation 
and  the  American  college,  with  its  mixture  of  types,  forms 
a  splendid  crucible  for  the  melting  and  tempering  of  the 
metals.  In  like  wise,  the  fraternity,  smaller,  more  com- 
pact, more  intimate  and  more  intense  in  the  relations  it 
fosters,  is  the  ideal  point  of  contact,  the  perfect  spot  for 
the  study  under  correction,  and  not  merely  the  slight  ob- 
servation, of  our  fellow  men.  Into  the  fraternity  chapter — 
the  one  of  the  present  writer,  for  example — there  have 
come  from  far  distant  places  young  men  who  learn  to  un- 
derstand, to  appreciate,  to  sympathize  with,  to  know, 
diverse  types  in  one  another;  and  who  are,  thereby,  better 
fitted  to  go  out  and  contact  the  diverse  types  of  the  world. 
They  are  learning  new  situations  and  are  increasing  their 
range  of  adaptability. 

Some  had  come  from  quiet  rural  homes  of  up-state 
provinces  to  the  north ;  some  had  come  from  the  respecta- 
bility and  complacency  of  the  old  New  England  towns; 
others  had  come  steeped  in  the  vigorous  progressivism  of 
the  west,  even  from  California;  and  not  a  few,  quick,  alert, 
with  the  urban  habit  of  mind,  sons  of  honored  Columbia 
alumni,  had  come  out  of  the  great  metropolis.  These  men, 
bringing  variant  provincial  ideals  and  curious  home  cus- 
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toms,  are  joined  together  for  four  years.  They  influence, 
instruct,  enlighten,  inspire,  and  observe  one  another,  and 
in  the  process  they  learn  LIFE. 

A  classmate  of  the  present  writer  has  said  in  a  recent 
essay :     "  All  the  different  traits  of  our  nature  must  get  their 

airing  thru  friends We  let  ourselves  out  piecemeal,  it 

seems — each  friend  calls  out  some  particular  trait  in  us,  and 
it  requires  the  whole  chorus  fitly  to  teach  us  what  we  are. 

A  man  with  a  few  friends  is  only  half-developed ; 

there  are  whole  sides  of  his  nature  which  are  locked  up  and 
have  never  been  exprest.     He   can  not  unlock  them  him- 
self, he  can  not  even  discover  them;  friends  alone  can  stim- 
ulate him  and  open  them."     According  to  this  conception, 
a  friendship  is  now  seen  to  be  valuable  both  subjectively 
and  objectively,  as  a  form  of  self-impression  and  as  a  form 
of  self-expression.     The  membership  in  a  fraternity  pre- 
faces the  relations  between  friends  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  introductory  stages.     The  advantage  of  the  frater- 
nity, both  in  the  contact  with  a  multiplicity  of  types  and 
in  the  intensity  of  personal  feelings,  is  that  there  is  no  time 
lost  in  progression  from  the  initial  acquaintance.     Formali- 
ties can  be  immediately  brushed  aside  and  the  direct  per- 
sonal influence  can  begin  at  once,  and  can  be  truer  and  less 
artificial  from  the  start.     The  wearing  of  the  same  badge 
is  a  pledge  and  surety  of  a  sincere  mutual  interest;  it  forms 
a  valid  introduction  to  the  most  delicate  subject;  it  premises 
the  ensuing  discussion  with  an  authorized  and  expected 
sympathy.     This  is  one  thing  which  the  fraternity  has  to 
I^Hpffer  more  than  friendship,  this  is  one  difference  between 
^^Hhe  relationship    among  fraternity  brothers  and  that  among 
^^■hose  who  are  simply  classmates,  it  is  one  contribution  which 
^^Bhe  fraternity  makes  to  the  college  world.     Then,  too,  the 
'      younger  men  can  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  class  and 
i^rneet  the  older  on  common  ground  and  learn  from  them. 
^^B  We  live  our  truest  lives  with  our  friends,  for  in  them  we 
I      express   ourselves   and   from   them   we   add   to   ourselves. 
I      No  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself;  he  must  be  assisted  and 
supported  by  his  friends  and  he  must  assist  and  support 
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them.  Thus,  in  the  social  relationship — and  a  state  of 
society  exists  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together — 
in  the  social  relationship,  we  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
fellows,  to  our  consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
and  of  ourselves.  Dear  old  Doctor  Johnson  delighted  in 
"the  endearing  elegance  of  feminine  friendship "  and  the 
fraternity  man  of  today  must  have  his  teas,  his  dances, 
his  theatre  parties,  his  ''ladies'  nights."  There  is  the 
nobler  side  of  man's  nature  which  the  gentler  sex  does  much 
to  develop.  So,  periodically,  sisters  and  sweethearts, 
mothers  and  fiancees,  raid  our  rooms  and  laugh  at  our 
interior  decorations.  They  peep  into  the  pantry  and 
wonder  how  a  room  so  small  can  hold  food  enough  for  so 
many  hungry  boys ;  they  look  out  of  our  windows  and  watch 
the  far  lights  twinkling  across  the  river.  There  are,  be- 
sides the  fine  feminine  influences,  strong  masculine  ones, 
emanating  from  man-and-man  companionship.  These  are 
so  commonly  emphasized  that  we  scarce  need  to  rehearse 
the  succession  of  platitudes.  One  thing  in  addition,  how- 
ever, the  national  fraternity  gives.  If  the  different  uni- 
versities have  different  characteristics,  if  they  develop 
types,  if  there  is  a  "Yale  man,"  a  "Harvard  man,"  a  "Col- 
umbia man, ' '  and  so  forth,  to  go  on  visits  from  college  to 
college,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  to  stay  for  a  short 
time  at  these  places,  living  the  life  of  the  student — this  is 
valuable  educational  experience.  In  the  fraternity  with 
strong  "national  spirit"  such  visits  are  frequent  and, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  welcome  accorded  the  visitor 
is  intrinsically  pleasing,  these  trips  do  much  to  broaden 
and  enrich  the  character  of  the  traveler,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide him  with  much  specific  information  about  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  and  New  Haven.  Thus,  on  the  social  side  of 
fraternity  life,  there  are  many  serious  parts  to  play;  and  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle. 

Our  classmate  says,  in  another  of  his  essays:  "The  sins 
and  excesses  of  hot-blooded  youth  are  a  by- word;  and 
youth  would  not  seem  to  be  youth  without  its  carnality 
and  extravagance.     It  is  fortunate  that  youth  is  able  to 
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spend  that  extravagance  partly  in  idealism."  The  fra- 
ternity, to  the  present  writer,  has  stood  for  two  things,  for 
restraint  and  aspiration:  it  has  provided  idealism  for  his 
extravagance  of  spirit.  Of  course,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  can  know  very  little  of  other  fraternities  than 
his  own.  He  does  know,  however,  that  many  of  them 
very  commendably  place  careful  restrictions  on  the  conduct 
of  men  within  The  House,  that  very  many  of  them  prohibit 
drinking  and  gambling  within  The  House,  and  that  very 
many  of  them,  thru  special  committees  of  upperclassmen, 
watch,  exhort,  and  actually  assist  those  with  poor  standing 
in  academic  work.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to  direct  the 
scattered  enthusiasm  of  the  underclassmen  to  proper  ends 
and  to  prevent  the  youngsters  from  "drifting  along" 
without  serious  purpose.  Making  allowances  for  a  few 
exceptions — to  err  is  human — we  can  safely  deny  with  vigor 
the  charges  that  the  fraternity  stands  for  little  else  than 
immorality,  laziness,  and  vice.  In  reality,  the  fraternity  as 
a  social  force  is  more  largely  used  than  abused. 

Any  persons  who  will  trouble  themselves  to  read  over 
the  pamphlet  reports  of  the  various  committees  to  the 
Inter-Fraternity  Conference  which  met  last  in  New  York 
at  the  University  Club  in  November,  191 2,  may  easily  see 
that  fraternities  today  have  serious  intent  and  honest  pur- 
pose. From  statistics  there  presented  we  learn  that  fra- 
ternities are  examining  themselves  and  their  collegiate 
conditions  in  a  critical  spirit,  that  careful  investigations 
are  usually  made  of  academic  standings  of  all  men  in  the 
chapters,  that  effective  cooperation  is  frequently  in  evidence 
etween  the  chapter  hierarchy  and  the  academic  authorities. 

t  many  institutions  averages  are  published  to  show  the 
relative  grades  of  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men  and  to 
compare  the  records  of  men  in  the  various  Greek-letter 
societies.  It  is  splendid  to  note  that  many  fraternities  have 
faculty  advisers  and  that  definite  steps  are  taken  to  guard 
against  scholastic  failure.  A  dean  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
a  prominent  upperclassman  in  each  of  the  different  chapters 
at  his  college,  asking  for  cooperation  "in  seeing  that  the 
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entering  students ....  are  imprest  with  the  importance  of 
making  a  good  start  in  their  academic  work.  It  is  a  poor 
investment  to  initiate  a  student  who  is  compelled  to  leave 

the  university  in  February  or  June We  feel  that  the 

older  men  in  the  fraternity  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
conditions."  The  present  writer  knows  that  at  least  one 
of  these  letters  bore  immediate  fruit  in  causing  the  spurring 
on  of  a  somewhat  delinquent  * 'Scholarship  Committee." 
And  so  on,  thru  all  the  questionnaire  answers  presented 
to  the  New  York  Inter-Fraternity  Conference,  we  find  the 
same  story — consistent  cooperation. 

As  regards  conduct  of  the  fraternity  houses,  there  is 
practically  no  supervision  by  the  college  administration. 
Reasons  given  for  this  were  lack  of  precedent  and  lack  of 
occasion  for  interference,  and  the  presence  of  voluntary  and 
adequate  alumni  supervision.  The  answer  returned  by 
one  college  was:  "We  do  not  impress  uniform  house  rules 
on  the  fraternities  because  I  found  that  the  rules  they  them- 
selves had  in  force  were  sufficient."  From  the  same  pam- 
phlet report,  we  learn  that  the  old-time  enmities  have  dis- 
appeared and  that,  at  a  great  majority  of  the  colleges,  there 
are  in  existence  inter-fraternity  agreements  or  conferences 
of  more  or  less  importance.  Tho  these  agreements  some- 
times concern  themselves  merely  with  mutual  assistance 
in  telephone  arrangements  or  in  the  purchase  of  such  sup- 
plies as  coal,  or  perhaps  with  formal  ''rushing  agreements," 
the  exchange  from  hostility  to  friendliness  is  obvious  and 
noteworthy.  There  is  always  a  strong  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  fraternity  in  the  eyes 
of  other  "Greeks;"  and  this  feeling  avails  much  in  obviating 
disorderly  conduct  about  the  house.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  few  pamphlets  issued  by  the  19 12  Inter-Fra- 
ternity Conference,  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  indi- 
cate that,  tho  the  investigations  have  shown  matters  to 
be  very  Httle  amiss,  there  is  still  abroad  a  beneficial  spirit 
of  self-criticism. 

Youth  is  the  age  of  many  awakenings.  Before  the  rapidly 
unfolding  panorama  of  personalities  and  events,   amid  a 
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curious  jumble  of  experiences,  the  member  of  the  rising 
generation  must  win  to  a  firm  station  of  spirit.  In  his 
own  mind  heterogeneity  and  confusion,  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
must  give  place  to  consistency  and  order.  In  the  colleges 
the  fraternity  stands  for  a  coordination  and  a  settling;  it 
takes  the  young  man  ' '  in  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life ' ' 
and  helps  him  to  understand,  and  to  become  what  he 
seriously  intends  to  be. 

At  the  dinner  table,  in  the  afternoon  after  work  is  over, 
all  that  is  needed  is  for  some  one  to  give  the  proper  turn  to 
the  conversation  and  a  spirited  discussion  will  ensue  in 
which  all  will  be  interested,  and  from  which  all  will  be 
instructed.  ''Any  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  critical  theories" — any  one  who  has 
lookt  over  the  lives  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  or  of  Maxime 
Ducamp,  or  the  story  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood — 
any  one  who  has  ever  familiarized  himself  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  talk  of  the  evenings  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Lamb — any  one  who  has  read  in  the  history  of  rationalism 
of  the  twice-a-week  dinners  given  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach 
where  assembled  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Raynal, 
and  many  another  noted  Frenchman,  where  went  noted 

Iiravelers  passing  thru  Paris,  Hume,  Beccaria,  Franklin, 
Ind  Priestley,  to  visit  the  charmed  circle — any  one  who 
las  studied  British  radicalism  and  contemplated  the 
prominent  roles  played  by  such  men  as  Horn  Tooke, 
Thomas  Holcroft,  and  the  young  Wordsworth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ideas  of  these  men  hark  back  to  sim- 
^^ftle  dinner  parties  with  Godwin — any  one  who  has  known 
^^Kid  thot  of  these  things  will  know  how  greatly  the 
^^Kilk  of  a  few  men,  of  a  small  group,  of  a  brotherhood  or 
^Bv^en  "the  exchange  of  ideas  of  two  or  three  friends  will 
•end  in  putting  vague  ideas  into  words  and  from  words  into 
action."  In  the  history  of  art,  of  literature  and  of  poli- 
tics there  are  many  records  of  enthusiastic  friendships 
and  warm  discussions  that  have  ended  in  great  ideas. 
Many  an  informal  evening  has  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  expression  of  as  many  worthy  ideas  as  a  uni- 
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versity  lecture.  This  is  the  chief  intellectual  stimulus  of 
the  fraternity,  aside  from  the  mere  committee-work  of 
assisting  men  poor  in  curricular  work. 

We  speak  now  of  the  purely  fraternal  relationship. 

It  is  more  significant  than  these  other  matters  of  society 
and  intellect.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  fraternity,  the 
brotherhood  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  social 
side  represents  friendship;  the  intellectual,  community  of 
interest;  the  fraternal,  love.  The  spirit  of  the  fraternity 
is  not  of  time  or  condition,  of  place  or  circumstance.  Stev- 
enson wrote  to  William  Ernest  Henley  in  1881 :  "Times 
change,  opinions  vary  to  their  opposites — and  what  can  be 
more  encouraging  than  to  find  the  friend  who  was  welcome 
at  one  age,  still  welcome  at  another?"  The  fraternal 
bond  is  this  sort  of  a  sublimated  friendship : — it  is  Platonic 
love  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  meant  it,  the  love  of  one 
man  for  another.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  fraternity;  its 
expression  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  brother. 

Anatole  France  has  remarked  that  "every  creature  in 
the  world,  however  small,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  universe." 
The  field,  the  scope,  the  world  of  each  person  is  made  up 
of  his  personal  experiences;  and  friendship  is  but  an  expe- 
rience. Our  classmate  essayist  has  admitted  that  "our 
friends  must  be  pointed  in  the  same  direction  in  which  we 
are  going." 

Circumstances  of  accidental  association  and  separation 
may  govern  our  friendships  but  not  our  loves.  In  the 
fraternity,  an  indissoluble  tie  always  unites  brother  with 
brother;  there  is  always  a  commonality  of  opinion  on  cer- 
tain of  the  deep  and  fundamental  things  of  the  spirit. 
Founded  on  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life,  the  fraternal  bond  premises  every  meeting,  every 
renewal  of  acquaintance,  with  agreement  on  the  intimate 
and  personal  motives  and  ideals.  At  the  fraternity  home, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  study  hour,  before  the  evening  fire, 
when  we  have  eaten,  talked,  walked,  slept  with  a  man 
of  our  own  age  and  with  our  own  or  like  interests,  when  we 
have  lived  with  him  in  high-light  and  shadow,  only  then  can 
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we  appreciate,  understand,  love  and  serve  our  friend. 
We  can  help  him  as  only  he  can  help  us.  The  bond  of  the 
fraternity  is  sufficient  introduction  for  any  heart-to-heart 
talk,  for  bestowal  of  advice  or  request  for  assistance.  It 
means  mutual  criticism  and  mutual  help.  It  means  a 
similarity  of  inspiration  and  aspiration.  It  increases  the 
opportunities  for  close  intimacies.  The  brothers  pattern 
their  relationship  after  an  ideal  and  they  would  each  further 
the  advancement  of  the  other  toward  that  ideal.  Finally, 
the  soul  does  not,  as  Maeterlinck  would  say,  flower  only 
on  nights  of  storm.  The  persistent  personal  influence  is 
always  the  strongest  and  best.  Such  persistent  personal 
influence,  in  the  light  of  high  ideals,  exists  in  the  American 
college  between  fraternity  members.  It  is  decidedly  un- 
fair for  those  members  to  have  to  bear  the  distorted  charges 
which  are  brought  against  a  part,  by  people  not  cognizant 
of  the  whole,  of  the  fraternity  situation. 

Elbridge  CoIvBY 
Columbia  University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SEX  HYGIENE 

A  Course  for  Teachers 

Whatever  may  be  the  ckcumstances  which  seem  to  ex- 
plain delay  in  organizing  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  for 
children  and  young  people,  there  seem  to  be  no  adequate 
reasons  to  justify  teachers  in  continuing  to  be  uninformed 
upon  the  subject.  The  following  outline  of  topics  and 
collection  of  references  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  discussion  which  may  lead  to  a  syllabus  for  a  course 
for  teachers. 

The  teacher's  and  the  parent's  problem 
I.  Introduction — (B2,  Ei,  G4,  H3,  H5,  Li,  Mi,  Pi,  S5, 
S9,  Ti,  organizations  i-i). 
Books,  periodicals   (periodicals  i,   2,  3) 
and  organizations  (organizations  i  to 
8)  concerned  with  the  subject. 
The  selection  of  a  small  reference  library. 

(periodicals  2,  Ai,  A2,  H5,  D3.) 
Related  history  (Bio,  E2,  Gi,  H7,  S3,  W2,  W3). 
//.  Sex  instruction  in  the  elementary  period 

Ai,  Bi,  C4,  C5,  D2,  H5,  Li,  L2,  L3,  Mi,  M2,  M3, 
M4,  Pi,  P4,  P6,  P8,  R3,  S5,  SB,  Ti. 
///.  Sex  instruction  in  the  secondary  period 

Ai,  B3,  B4,  By,  B8,  Ci,  E3,  G2,  Hi,  H2,  H5,  H6, 

L2,  L3,  Mi,  M4,  Pi,  P4,  P6,  P8,  R4,  S5,  Wi,  W4. 

IV,  Sex  instruction  in  the  college,  normal  school  and  adult 

period 

Ci,  D3,  D4,  Hi,  H2,  H3,  H5,  L2,  Pi,  P2,  P5,  P7, 

S2,  Wi,  Zi,  organizations  2-6. 

V.  Pathology — The  social  evil — White  slave  traffic — Age  of 
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consent, — A2,    B4,    B6,    C2,    D3,    G3,   H4,    H5,   Ji, 
K2,  K4,  M5,  Oi,  R2,   S7,  Vi,V2,V3, 
V4,  W4,  periodicals  i,  2,  3,  organiza- 
tions I  to  ID. 
Periodicals  i,  2,  3.     Organizations  i  to  8. 
The  local  situation    (Baltimore)    B9, 
H8,  H9,  K2,  organizations  4  and  5. 
VI.  Related  movements 

Eugenics,  B5,  C3,  Di,  H6,  H7,  Hio,  J2,  J3. 
The  woman  question,  Child  labor,  etc.,  K3,  M2,  M5, 
P2,  P3,  Ri,  Si,  S2,  S4,  S6,  S9,  T2,  T3,  W2. 
Reference  List  on  Sex  Hygiene  and  Ai^ued  Subjects 
Addams,  Jane  (Ax)  The  spirit  of  youth  and  our  city  streets. 
(A2)  A  new  conscience  and  an  ancient  evil. 
Barnes,  Karl  (Bi)  Feelings  and  ideas  of  sex  in  children 
{Pedagogical  seminary,  1892:  199-203). 
(B2)  Studies  in  education  I:  301. 
BiGELOw,  M.  A.  (B3)  Biology  in   relation   to   sex   instruc- 
tion (Social  diseases,  October,  191 1). 
Bingham,  T.  A.  (B4)  The  girl  that  disappears.      (Badger, 

Boston,  $1.00). 
BoSANQUET,  HeIvEn  (B5)  The  family. 
Brieux  (B6)  Damaged  goods.     (Brentano,  $1.50). 
BuRGERSTEiN,  Leo  (By)  Hygiene     of    coeducation     (Mon- 
roe's Cyclopedia  of  education  II: 
46). 
BuRNHAM,  W.  H.  (B8)  Adolescence    and   youth    (Monroe's 

Cyclopedia  of  education  I:  39). 
BUTI.ER,  EuzAbeth  B.  (B9)  Saleswomen      in      mercantile 

stores,  Baltimore.    Charities 
publication     society,     New 
York  City. 
Butler,  Josephine  B.  (Bio)  Personal   reminiscences   of  a 

great     crusade      (Marshall 
and  Son,  London). 
Carpenter,  Edward  (Ci)  Affection    in    education    (Inter- 
national  journal   of   Ethics  9: 

482). 
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ChambERI^ain,  a.  F.  (C2)  Education  and  crime    (Monroe's 

Cyclopedia     of     education     II : 
409). 
(C3)  Eugenics  (Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of 
education  II:  514). 
Chapman,  Rose  Woodai^len  (C4)  The   moral    problem   of 

the  children  (Mary 
Woodallen  Fund  Com- 
mittee, 28  cents  post- 
paid). 

CoMENius  (C5)  Janua  Linguarum  (following  Chapter  48). 
Davenport,  C.  B.  (Di)  Eugenics:  The    science    of   human 

improvement  by  better  breeding 
(New  York,  19 10). 
Dawson,  G.  E.  (D2)  The  child  and  religion. 
Dock,  Lavinia  (D3)  Hygiene  and  morality  (Putnam). 
Drummond,  (D4)  Ascent  of  man  (Chapter  VIII). 
EivioT,  C.  W.  (Ei)  The    crusade    for    sex    hygiene    (Social 

diseases,  October,  191 1). 
EivUS,  HavEIvOCK  (E2)  Man  and  woman. 
EngeIvMANN,  Geo.  J.  (E3)  The    American    girl    of    today 

(American      physical      educa- 
tional review,  VI :  28-66). 
Geddes  and  Thompson  (Gi)  Evolution  of  sex  (Technical). 
Gerber,  H.  a.  (G2)  Yourself  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 
GoDDARD,  H.  N.  (G3)  The  Kalli-kak  family. 
Groos,  Kari^  (G4)  The  play  of  man,  pages  252-280  (Ap- 
ple ton)  . 
HaIvIv,  G.  S.  (Hi)  Adolescence  (2  vols.)  (Education  of  girls. 
Chapter    XI,  H,  page    277;    see    also 
criticism  of  Hall  in  Psychological  clinic, 
January  15,  1908.     Youth  (an  abridge- 
ment of  Hi). 
(H2)  The  teaching  of  sex  in  schools  and  col- 
leges (Social  diseases,  October,  191 1). 
Hai.1.,  Winfield  Scott  (H3)  Reproduction      and      sexual 

hygiene. 
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Hal-lam,  M.  W.  (H4)  Reduction  in  vice  in  certain  western 

cities   thru    administrative   reform 
(Social  diseases,  April,  191 2). 
Henderson,  Charles  R.  (H5)  Education  with  reference  to 

sex: 
Part  I,    Pathological, 
economic   and   social   as- 
pects. 
Part  II,  Agencies   and 
methods  of  teaching  (Ap- 
pendix, sex  instruction  in 
Germany) . 
University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$1.56  postpaid. 
Henderson,  E.  N.  (H6)  Coeducation       (Monroe's      Cyclo- 
pedia of  education  II :  43). 

HoBHOUSE  (H7)  Morals  in  evolution    (Chapter      IV,      The 

family) . 

(Chapter     V,     Women 
in  the  civilized  world). 

Hooker,  D.  R.  (H8)  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  social 

I  evil     of     the    city-wide    congress, 

Baltimore,  191 1  (Social  diseases, 
April,  1 91 2). 
(H9)  Some  facts  indicating  the  importance- 
of  the  work  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee on  sanitary  and  moral 
prophylaxis  (Maryland  medical 
journal,  February,  1908). 
HuRTY,  John  N.  (Hio)  The  sterilization  of  criminals  and 

defectives         (Social        diseases, 
January,  191 2). 
Janney,  O.  E.  (Ji)  The     white     slave     traffic      (National 

Vigilance  Committee). 
Jones,  Ernest  (J2)  Psycho-analysis         and         education 

(Journal      educational      psychology, 
November,  19 10  and  May,  191 2). 
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Jordan,  D.  S.  (J3)  The  blood  of  the  nation. 
The  human  harvest. 
The  heredity  of  Richard  Roe. 
Kauffman,  R.  W.  (Ki)  The  girl  that  goes  wrong  (Moffat, 

Yard  and  Company,  $1.25). 
The  house  of  bondage,  $1.35. 
Kean,  J.  R.  (K2)  The  tribute  to  the  minotaur  (Maryland 

medical  journal,  May,  1912). 
KeIvUCOTT,  W.  E.  (K3)  The    social    direction    of    human 

evolution  (Apple ton). 
KEi/iyY,  Howard  A.  (K4)  Social    diseases    and    their    pre- 
vention  (Social  diseases,  July, 
1910). 
Locke,  John  (Li)  Thoughts    on    education    (Section    69, 

216,  et  al.). 
LowRY,  E.  B.  (L2)  Herself:  Talks  with  women  concerning 
themselves. 
False  modesty. 
Truths:  Talks  with   a  boy  concerning 

himself. 
Confidences:  Talks    with    a   young  girl 
concerning  herself. 
LyTTi^ETon,  H.  E.  (L3)  Training  of  young  in  laws  of  sex 

(Longmans) . 
MoLi^,  A.  (Mi)  The  sexual  life  of  the  child  (Macmillan). 
Monroe,  Paui,  (M2)  Cyclopedia  of  education 

(Legislation  for  the  conservation  and 

protection  of  childhood,  1 :  621. 
Criminality  in  children  1 :  625). 
MoRLEY,  Margaret  (M3)  Renewal  of  life :  How  and  when  to 

tell    the    story    to    the   young 
(A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago,  $1.35  postpaid). 
MoRRO,  A.  (M4)  Puberal  hygiene  in  relation  to  pedagogy 
and    sociology     (American    journal    of 
sociology,  September,  1900). 
Morrow,  Prince  A.  (M5)  Social    diseases    and    marriage- 
social  prophylaxis  (Lea  Bros.). 
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OppEnheim,  James  (Oi)  Wild  oats  (Huebsch,  $1.00). 
OppEnheim,  N.  (O2)  Development  of  the  child  (Profession 

of  maternity). 
Parkinson,  W.  D.  (Pi)  Sex  and  education  (Educational 

Review,  January,  1901). 
Parsons,  E.  C.  (P2)  The  family. 
Pearson,  Kari^  (P3)  National  life  from  the  standpoint  of 

science  (Edinburg,  1905). 
Perry  (P4)  Problems  of  elementary  school  (Chapter  XII, 

Adolescent  girls) . 
Phelps,  Jessie  (P5)  Physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex  in  the 

Michigan     State     Normal     College 
(Women's    medical    college    journal, 
January,  19 10). 
(P6)  The   teaching   of   sex   in    the   public 
schools    (Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion, Ypsilanti,  19 10). 
•    (P7)  Address   in    191 2    report   ef   national 
conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion. 
Putnam,  Helen  C.  (P8)  Physiology    and    hygiene    of    sex 

instruction    in    the    schools    of 
Boston    (Medical    and    surgical 
journal,  January,  1907). 
Richards,  E.  H.  (Ri)  Euthenics. 
Roe,  Clifford  G.  (R2)  Panders    and    their    white    slaves 

(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.00). 
RosENKRANZ  (R3)  Philosophy    of    education    (Section    on 

I  sexual  education  omitted  in  volume 

in  international  education  series). 
Lolland  (R4)  Jean  Christophe. 
ALEEBY,  C.  W.  (Si)  History    and    biology,    the    creed    of 
eugenics. 
(S2)  Parenthood  and  race  culture:  An  out- 
line of  eugenics  (New  York,  1909). 
C5ANGER  (S3)  History  of  prostitution. 

Scott,  Colin  (S4)  Sex    and     art     (American    journal    ef 
psychology,  VII). 
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Sedgwick,  H.  D.,  Jr.  (S5)  A  gap   in   education    (Atlantic, 

January,  1901). 
Seguin  (S6)  (Popular  science  monthly,  10:38). 
Sewgman,  E.  R.  a.  (S7)  The  social  evil  (Putnam,  $1.75). 
Smith,  P.  A.  (S8)  Sex  education  in  Japan  (Journal  educa- 
tional psychology,  May,  1 9 1 2 ) . 
Spencer,  Herbert  (S9)  Education  (Chapter  I) . 
Tanner,  Amy  E.  (Ti)  The  child  (pages  56-68). 
Thomas,  Wm.  E.  (T2)  Sex  and  society. 
Thompson,  Helen  B.  (T3)  The  mental  traits  of  sex. 
Venereal  Diseases  (V^)  Health    department,    control    of 

(Social  diseases,  April,  191 2). 
(VJ    Obligatory         notification  of 

diseases    in    Vermont     (Social 
diseases,  October,  19 10). 
Vice-Commission,  Chicago,   19 ii   (V3)  The  social  evil  in 

Chicago. 
Vice-Commission  (V4)  MinneapoHs,  19 11. 
Wagner,  Charles  (Wi)  Youth  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 
Westermarck  (W2)  The  origin  and  development  of  moral 

ideas  (Chapters  X  and  XXV). 
(W3)  The  history  of  human  marriage. 
WiLLSON,  Robert  W.  (W3)  The  social  evil  and  the  Ameri- 
can boy  (The  Winston  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia). 
ZenneR,  p.  (Zi)  Education  in  sexual  physiology  and  hy- 
giene   (Robert   Clark   Company,    Cin- 
cinnati) . 

Periodicals 
(Periodical  i)  Social  diseases,  29  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

City,  $1.00  a  year. 
(Periodical  2)  Survey,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City, 

$2.00  a  year. 
(Periodical  3)  Vigilance,    156    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 
City,  $1.00  a  year. 
Organizations 
(Organization  i)  The  American  federation  for  sex  hygiene, 
105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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I — Report  of  committee  (Balliett,  Bigelow 

and  Morrow). 
2 — The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  by  Prince  A. 
Morrow. 
(Organization  2)  American  society  of  sanitary  and  moral 
prophylaxis,    33    West   42nd   St.,    New 
York  City. 
Pamphlet  No.  i — The  young  man's  problem. 
4 — The  boy  problem. 

5 — How   my  uncle,    the   doctor,   instructed 
me  in  matters  of  sex,  Max  Oker-Blom. 
6 — Health  and  the  hygiene  of  sex  for  col- 
lege students. 
(Organization  3)  The  American  purity  alliance,    207  East 
15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Facts  for  girls  in  America. 
Moral  education  series. 
4 — For    the    protection     of    wives    and 
children. 
(Organization  4)  Friend's  committee  on  philanthropic  labor, 
Park  Avenue  and   Laiurens  St.,   Balti- 
more. 
A  danger  signal. 
(Organization  5)  Maryland   society   of   social   hygiene,    15 
East  Pleasant  St.,  Baltimore,  Howard 
C.  Hill,  Secretary. 
Circular  No.  i — The  venereal  diseases. 

2 — Information  for  persons   having  venereal 

disease. 
3 — Sex  hygiene  for  young  men. 
(Organization  6)  National    consumers'    league,     105    East 

22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
(Organization  7)  Social  purity  and  white  cross  movement. 
The  philanthropist,  P.  O.  2554,  New  York 

City.  . 
Wages  and  vice  by  A.  H.  Lewis. 
The  white  cross  by  Henry  C.  Potter. 
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(Organization  8)  The    Spokane    (Washington)    society    of 

social  and  moral. 
Circular  No.  2 — For  children  6  to  10  years  of  age. 
3 — For  boys  10  to  13  years  of  age. 
4 — For  boys  approaching  puberty  and  dur- 
ing puberty. 
5 — Sexual  hygiene  for  young  men. 
6 — For   use   of   the   mothers,    with   girls    10 

years  of  age  and  over. 
7 — Social  hygiene  for  young  women. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Director  of  the  Training  of  Teachers 
Baltimore,  Md. 


VI 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

SHALL  THE  STUDENT  BE  LED  OR  DRIVEN? 

Dartmouth,  still  in  the  throes  of  a  warm  discussion  of 
the  advisability  of  compulsory  chapel,  is  not  by  any  means 
in  a  unique  position.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  same 
question  is  not  uppermost  at  other  institutions  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  there  are  scores  of  colleges  where  under- 
graduate sentiment  differs  not  one  whit  from  that  at  Han- 
over and  where  an  identical  problem  may  come  up  for  solu- 
tion at  any  time. 

Of  sixty  representative  American  colleges,  thirty-two 
still  require  chapel  attendance  of  their  students.  Of  these 
thirty- two,  i8 — more  than  one-half — are  in  New  England. 
At  fifteen,  attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  rest  either  main- 
tain no  chapel  services  at  all  or  have  a  rather  weak  substi- 
tute. In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  state  universities  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  holding  any  devotional  exercises. 

The  investigation  which  brought  the  above  figures  to 
hand,  tho  not  in  any  sense  intended  to  cast  light  on  the 
vastly  different  question  of  religion  on  the  colleges,  has  re- 
sulted in  disclosing  some  highly  interesting  and  significant 
facts.  It  is  made  apparent,  for  instance,  that  in  those  in- 
stitutions where  presence  at  chapel  is  voluntary,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  student  body  attends  and  that  in 
those  institutions  where  it  is  compulsory,  the  number  of 
**cuts"  allowed  annually  ranges  all  the  way  from  none  to 
fifty.  It  is  further  evident  that  many  of  the  "compulsory" 
colleges  regard  chapel  not  so  much  as  an  instrument  of 
religion  as  an  opportunity  for  a  daily  get-together  of  the 
students  and  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

Plainly,  then,  chapel  has  lost  much  of  its  old-time  strictly 
religious    significance.     This    institution    was    established 
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many,  many  years  ago,  at  a  period  in  our  history  when  com- 
pulsory chiurch  was  the  rule  for  every  human  being.  It  is, 
when  required,  a  relic  of  the  distant  past.  That  it  has 
survived,  even  in  modified  form,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
firm  foundations  upon  which  it  was  originally  placed  and 
for  the  inborn  conservatism  of  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  relation  of  chapel  to  religion  is  not  altogether  dis- 
tinct. In  fact,  there  may  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  colleges  where  compulsion  is  the  rule,  no  relation  at 
all.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  in  these  days 
that  there  is  little  morality  on  coersion.  To  compel  a  man 
to  be  good  does  not  make  him  inherently  good.  It  may,  on 
the  contrary,  incite  him  to  be  just  the  opposite.  How  often 
have  we  had  the  spectacle  of  boys,  brought  up  in  the  most 
severe  church-going  surroundings,  turning  wayward  as 
soon  as  relieved  of  restraint!  And  they  changed  not  be- 
cause they  were  insufficiently  trained  but  rather  be- 
cause they  were  "over- trained."  So  it  may  very  well  be 
with  the  college  student  who  is  required  to  spend  a  part 
of  every  day  on  the  hard  benches  of  the  college  chapel. 
Once  the  compulsion  is  removed,  the  reaction  sets  in. 

As  time  goes  on  and  as  liberalism  spreads,  it  is  becoming 
continually  more  difficult  to  justify  compulsory  chapel 
on  the  ground  of  its  religious  value.  A  few  institutions, 
noticing  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  have  governed 
themselves  accordingly.  They  have  turned  from  com- 
pulsory to  voluntary  chapel.  Others,  strongly  opposed  to 
any  change,  maintain  their  traditional  attitude  toward 
this  institution.  If  they  wish  to  regard  chapel  as  a  means 
of  preserving  discipline,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  them, 
but  if  they  contend  that  it  makes  their  students  more  re- 
ligious they  will  encounter  complaint  on  every  hand.  But, 
as  stated  before,  compulsory  chapel  is  today  regarded  not 
so  much  as  an  instrument  of  religion  as  an  agent  making 
for  systematic  living  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  as  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  the  whole  college  body  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  day.     In  many  institutions  it  is  a  positive 
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force  for  good.  It  creates  habits  of  early  rising  and,  in  that 
it  treats  all  men  alike,  really  makes  for  academic  democracy. 
But  the  danger  involved  in  attempting  to  make  chapel 
do  a  double  duty  is  a  real  one.  No  better  statement  of  the 
case  could  be  made  than  that  contained  in  a  letter  from 
President  John  G.  Bowman  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Bowman  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  as  such  was 
in  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  college  life.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

"Chapel  services  among  colleges  frequently  fail  to  attract  students  be- 
cause they  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  foster  both  a  religious  spirit  and 
also  a  spirit  of  athletics  or  of  other  student  activities.  Both  of  these  pur- 
poses are  right,  but  the  combination  is  fatal. 

"The  fact  is  that  students  are  heartily  interested  in  the  spiritual  side  of 
their  lives,  but  any  appeal  which  is  made  to  them  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  must  be  serious  and  not  merely  conventional.  During  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  we  have  held  on  Sunday  afternoon 
a  vesper  service,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make  from  beginning  to  end 
in  one  tone  spiritual.  The  service  consists  of  music,  prayer  and  usually  a 
serious  talk  of  about  twenty  minutes  from  some  member  of  the  faculty  or 
from  some  other  man  whose  work  has  commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

"The  attendance  at  these  services  has  increased.  It  has  ranged  from 
300  to  1400.     Our  total  student. attendance  in  the  university  is  2253." 

To  get  at  the  salient  facts  of  the  whole  chapel  problem, 
sixty-four  representative  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  asked  to  reply  to  the  following  questions  : 

Is  chapel  attendance  voluntary  or  compulsory? 

If  compulsory,  how  many  ''cuts"  are  allowed  a  student 
during  the  year? 

If  voluntary,  what  is  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  student? 

Do  you  consider  your  system  a  success? 

Any  word  of  comment  on  the  whole  question  of  religion 
n  the  colleges? 

Replies  were  received  from  sixty  of  the  sixty-four  in- 
stitutions. All  colleges  seemed  willing  enough  to  answer 
the  first  three  queries  but  responses  to  the  two  others  were 
disappointing.  The  answers,  often  much  abbreviated, 
are  set  forth  below : 
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AlIvEGHENy:  Chapel  compulsory  and  the  student  al- 
lowed eighteen  absences  a  year.  System  considered  a  suc- 
cess and  the  further  statement  made  that  "chapel  with  us 
is  much  more  than  a  place  of  religion.  It  is  a  get-together 
of  the  students  and  a  place  where  the  men  feel  the  spirit 
of  Alma  Mater.  Chapel,  too,  has  a  real  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  administration."  President  Crawford  de- 
clares that  a  college  without  a  vital  religion  falls  far  short 
of  what  a  college  ought  to  be.  He  feels  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  more  formal  religion  but  more  religious  atmosphere. 

Amherst:  Like  Allegheny,  Amherst  enforces  compul- 
sory chapel.  It  also  allows  eighteen  cuts  a  year.  Beyond 
stating  that  it  regards  its  plan  as  working  satisfactorily 
the  college  makes  no  return. 

Bates:  As  at  so  many  New  England  colleges,  chapel 
is  compulsory  at  Bates.  Five  absences  a  semester  are  al- 
lowed the  student.  The  system  is  considered  successful 
"to  a  reasonable  degree." 

Bowdoin:  An  unqualified  "Yes"  is  returned  by  Bow- 
doin  in  answer  to  question  No.  4.  Daily  chapel  and  Sun- 
day vespers  are  both  compulsory.  Freshmen  allowed  thirty 
cuts  and  upperclassmen  forty- six. 

Boston  University:  Dean  Warren  says  that  religion, 
but  not  sectarianism,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  result 
which  colleges  are  seeking.  At  Boston  University  chapel 
is  voluntary  and  the  system  works  well.  Average  attend- 
ance about  thirty  per  cent. 

Brown:  Chapel  required  of  all  students.  Thirty-six 
cuts  a  year  allowed.  System  regarding  as  "working  very 
well."     No  other  returns  made. 

Bryn  Mawr:  Chapel  voluntary.  No  absolute  records 
kept,  but  the  average  attendance  felt  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  fact  it  is  officially  stated  that  "all  the  religious 
services,  both  those  organized  by  the  college  and  by  the 
Christian  Association,  are  splendidly  supported  and  the 
services  and  meetings  are  attended  by  practically  the  whole 
student  body." 

Ci^ark:     No  chapel   services.     The  faculty,  as  a  whole, 
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do  not  approve  of  compulsory  chapel  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  students  live  at  home  would  tend  to  result 
in  poor  attendance  at  any  services  which  might  be  held. 

Colby:  Chapel  required  and  one  cut  a  week  allowed 
each  student.  System  considered  a  success.  "Quite  apart 
from  the  matter  of  religion,  we  feel  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  all  our  students  to  assemble  once  a  day." 

Colgate:  Religious  life  among  students  regarded  as 
normal.  Chapel  compulsory.  Thirty  cuts  a  year  allowed. 
System  considered  a  success. 

Columbia:  Despite  agitation  from  time  to  time  for  a 
certain  amount  of  compulsory  chapel,  Columbia  clings  to 
voluntary  services.  The  average  attendance  is  "unknown" 
but  the  system  is  considered  a  success. 

Cornell:  Daily  chapel,  as  such,  does  not  exist.  Sun- 
day morning  and  afternoon  services,  however,  are  held, 
and  are  largely  attended  by  the  undergraduates.  The 
building,  which  will  hold  about  two-thirds  of  the  students, 
is  always  filled. 

Dartmouth:  As  previously  stated,  Dartmouth  has  a 
real  chapel  problem  on  its  hands.  Discussion  commenced 
at  the  time  of  the  mid-^^ear  examinations  when  for  two 
weeks  undergraduates  were  required  to  attend  the  morning 
services  altho  no  classes  were  held.  The  Committee 
on  Administration,  then,  in  the  absence  of  President 
Nichols,  made  a  ruling  that  seven  extra  cuts  would  be  al- 
lowed for  that  period.  Then  after  the  beginning  of  col- 
lege once  more,  a  system  of  taking  attendance  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  monitor  system  which  met  with  general 
disapproval.  The  men  are  required  to  sign  slips  marked 
with  the  date,  which  are  placed  in  their  seats,  and  these 
must  be  handed  to  the  collectors  on  the  way  out.  In  the 
semester  the  number  of  chapel  cuts  allowed  are :  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  twelve;  juniors,  fifteen;  and  seniors,  eighteen. 
In  excess  of  these  numbers  overcuts  are  given,  five  of  which 
detract  an  hour  from  graduation. 

If  The  Dartmouih,  the  college  paper,  is  a  true  mirror  of 
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opinion,  the  students  are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory chapel. 

Hamilton:  President  Stryker  does  not  like  the  word 
"compulsory"  as  applied  to  chapel.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
too  severe  a  term,  and  says  that  chapel  is  required  at 
Hamilton  just  as  all  recitations  are  required.  The  stu- 
dents are  allowed  24  cuts,  but  do  not,  by  any  means,  take 
them  all.  System  is  considered  a  success.  Chapel  ser- 
vice "never  tedious  or  formal  and  valued  both  by  faculty 
and  undergraduates." 

Harvard:  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  Harvard 
chapel  system  are  pretty  well  known.  That  attendance 
at  services  is  voluntary  and  that  the  college  considers 
the  policy  emphatically  the  proper  one  has  been  often  stated. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  students  living  in  Cambridge 
attend  daily  chapel  and  250  is  an  average  student  gather- 
ing at  the  Sunday  services.  Approximately  1,100,  nearly 
one-half  the  undergraduate  body,  are  enrolled  in  the  various 
religious  and  social  service  organizations  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  university. 

HoivY  Cross:  Chapel  attendance  required  and  no  cuts 
allowed.  Plan  regarded  as  working  in  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Indiana  University:  No  regular  chapel  exercises. 
Services  from  time  to  time  by  special  arrangement.  Presi- 
dent Bryan  says  that  many  members  of  the  faculty  are  in 
favor  of  returning  to  a  regular  series  of  services. 

Johns  Hopkins  :  No  system  of  chapel  attendance  be- 
cause most  of  the  students  are  graduates  and  few  live  very 
near  the  university.  A  daily  religious  service  is  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  compared  to  the  whole  student  body 
is  small — largely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  dispersion  of  the  men 
over  the  entire  city. 

Lafayette  :  Chapel  and  recitations  seem  to  be  on  about 
the  same  basis  at  Lafayette.  Both  are  compulsory  and  in 
the  case  of  each,  students  are  allowed  twenty  cuts  a  year. 
The  system  is  considered  a  success. 
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Lehigh  :  Five  chapel  exercises  a  week  are  held  at  Lehigh 
and  the  students  are  required  to  attend  three  of  them. 

Lei^and  Stanford,  Jr.  :  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  students  attend  the  voluntary  chapel  exercises  at 
Leland  Stanford.  The  average  attendance  is  about  one 
or  two  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  body. 

Massachusetts  AgriculturaIv  :  Chapel  compulsory. 
Students  required  to  attend  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
exercises.     System  in  successful  operation. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  No  re- 
ligious exercises  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
stitute.    The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  however,  is  active. 

Miami  University:  Compulsory  chapel  in  force.  No 
cuts  allowed.  Two  cuts  are  counted  the  same  as  one  cut 
from  class  and  if  the  number  of  cuts  altogether  becomes  ex- 
cessive— more  than  ten  a  semester — the  student  is  penalized 
by  having  requirements  added  for  graduation.  System 
considered  a  success.  Acting  President  Hughes  says  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  present  religious  instruction  to 
students  in  a  way  that  will  carry  the  student  body  along 
with  it.  He  believes  that  success  lies  along  the  line  of 
practical  service  and  brevity  in  appeal. 

MiddIvEbury:  Attendance  required  of  all  students  and 
no  cuts  allowed.  System  works  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

New  Hampshire  State:  Chapel  compulsory  and  at- 
tendance is  as  large  proportionately  as  at  any  of  the  classes. 
College  tries  to  make  the  hour  "w^orth  while  by  providing 
excellent  speakers." 

Northwestern  University  :  Chapel  compulsory.  Stu- 
dents required  to  attend  three-fifths  of  all  the  services.  It 
is  considered  that  the  exercises  are  a  positive  agency  in 
religious  education.  There  is  no  preaching  to  the  students 
and  all  sects  are  in  attendance,  including  Catholics  and 
Jews.  Exercises  last  twenty  minutes  daily,  five  minutes  of 
which  are  given  over  to  organ  selection  from  one  of  the  great 
composers. 

Oberun:     Chapel  compulsory  but  no   specific  number 
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of  cuts  allowed.  President  King  explains  as  follows:  *'I 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  there  have  been  large  gains  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  religious  life  of  the  colleges  generally,  and  the 
general  situation  with  us  seems  to  me  thoroly  wholesome." 

Princeton:  Each  student  required  to  attend  chapel 
two  days  a  week.  System  works  "fairly  well."  Dean 
McClenahan  says:  "I  believe  that  the  moral  tone  of 
Princeton  is  improving  and  that  the  religious  interests  of 
the  college  are  very  earnest  and  sincere.  A  large  element 
of  the  student  body,  of  course,  has  no  interest  in  religion, 
but  the  religion  life  of  the  univeristy  is  extensive." 

Purdue  :  No  chapel  as  such.  Ten  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  compulsory  services  every  morning  to  begin  the  day's 
exercises;  since  then  there  has  been  held  a  weekly  convoca- 
tion of  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  At  this  attend- 
ance has  been  voluntary.  This  exercise  is  hardly  chapel, 
however,  as  religion  has  no  part  in  the  program.  A  student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  very  active  and  carries  on  a  constant  work 
for  student  welfare. 

RadcIvTFFE:  Chapel  voluntary.  Average  attendance 
estimated  at  nine  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  As  with 
Harvard,  the  system  is  regarded  as  a  success. 

Rhode  Isi^and  State  :  College  had  held  voluntary  chapel 
exercises  for  several  years,  but  this  year  the  attendance 
showed  such  a  decrease  that  a  compulsory  feature  was 
inaugurated.  Now  there  is  held  weekly  a  period  of  55 
minutes,  at  which  the  presence  of  all  students  is  required. 

Simmons  :  A  weekly  religioiis  service  held.  Students  re- 
quired to  attend  just  as  they  are  required  to  attend  regu- 
lar college  classes.  At  present  the  college  is  so  large  that 
no  available  room  will  hold  all  the  undergraduates.  One- 
half  the  students,  therefore,  attend  one  week  and  the  other 
half  the  next  w^eek.  Dean  Arnold  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  chapel  and  believes  ' '  that  to  have  such  exercises  disap- 
'pear  from  the  college  life  would  be  a  serious  loss.  To  be 
successful  they  should  express  both  desire  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved  for  this  or  any  other  college." 
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Smith:  Attendance  at  chapel  voluntary  tho  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  students  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent regularly.  Average  attendance  is  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  undergraduate  body.  "The  colleges,"  says  Dean 
Comstock,  "seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  religious  life." 

State  University  of  Iowa  :  Chapel  voluntary  and  sys- 
tem considered  a  success.  President  Bowman's  views 
already  presented. 

Syracuse:  Attendance  voluntary  and  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  students  attend.  System  not  only  a  success 
but  considered  a  necessity.  Dean  Smalley,  however, 
thinks  that  in  a  small  college,  chapel  should  be  compvil- 
sory. 

Trinity:  Chapel  compulsory  and  students  allowed  one 
cut  a  week.  ' '  All  things  considered, ' '  the  system  is  regarded 
as  a  success. 

Tufts:  Attendance  at  chapel  compulsory.  Students 
allowed  forty  cuts  a  year.     System  work  well. 

University  of  California:  No  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises but  every  tw^o  weeks  there  is  held  a  "  university  meet- 
ing" at  which  one  or  two  visitors  address  the  students. 
Attendance  is  voluntary  but  there  are  always  at  least 
two  thousand  present.  Secretary  Henderson  says  that 
the  most  effective  preaching  in  California  is  heard  at  these 
meetings. 

University  of  Chicago:  System  one  of  "voluntary 
compulsion"  and  established  by  a  vote  of  the  students. 
The  compulsion  feature  serves  merely  as  a  reminder.  Ser- 
vices held  weekly  and  excuses  are  granted  freely. 

University  of  Cincinnati:    No  chapel  services  held. 

University  of  Georgia:  Chapel  compulsory  on  Mon- 
days and  voluntary  on  other  days.  No  cuts  allowed.  At- 
tendance at  the  voluntary  services  very  small,  perhaps  ten 
per  cent  of  the  student  body.  System,  however,  con- 
sidered a  success. 

University  of  Ii^linois:    No  chapel  services  held. 

University   of  Maine:    Chapel  required  and  students 
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allowed  thirty- two  cuts  a  year.  System  considered  a  **  par- 
tial" success. 

University  of  Michigan:  No  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises held. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Chapel  services  held  three 
times  a  week.  Attendance  voluntary.  Average  attend- 
ance is  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  enrolment. 

University  of  Missouri:  No  regular  chapel  services 
held. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Chapel  no  longer  main- 
tained. Convocation  exercises  held  twice  a  week  and 
vespers  occasionally.     Attendance  voluntary. 

University  of  Pennsyi^vania  :  Chapel  voluntary  and 
the  attendance  averages  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
student  body.     System  not  regarded  as  very  successful. 

University  of  the  South  :  Chapel  compulsory.  Thirty- 
six  cuts  a  year  allowed  freshmen  and  sophomores  and 
twenty-two  allowed  juniors  and  seniors.  System  con- 
sidered a  success. 

University  of  Vermont:  Chapel  required  of  all  aca- 
demic students.  No  cuts  allowed.  Seniors  and  freshmen 
attend  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  the  juniors 
and  sophomores  the  other  three  weekdays. 

University  of  Wisconsin  :  No  chapel  exercises.  Laws 
of  state  prevent  university  from  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

University  of  Virginia  :  Chapel  exercises  held  regu- 
larly.    Attendance  voluntary. 

University  of  Washington:  No  chapel  services  in 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Weekly  assembly  held  at  which 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

Vassar:  Daily  and  Sunday  chapel  both  compulsory. 
Five  cuts  a  semester  allowed,  a  Sunday  cut  counting  as 
two  daily  cuts.  Seniors  allowed  one  extra  cut.  Religious 
sentiment  strong  in  the  college  and  in  every  way  encour- 
aged. 

WeIvLESLEy:     Chapel      voluntary.     Attendance      rarely 
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counted  but  it  is  always  fair,  thoroly  responsive  and  atten- 
tive.    No  disposition  to  change  the  present  system. 

Vale:  In  academic  department  chapel  is  compulsory. 
Student  allowed  sixty  "marks"  a  year.  Absence  on  week- 
days counts  one  "mark;"  from  Sunday  morning  service, 
three  "marks." 

WeslEyan  :  Chapel  compulsory.  Sixty  absences  a  year 
allowed,  Sunday  vespers  counting  five.  No  complaints 
made  against  the  system. 

Western  Reserve  University  :  In  the  college  depart- 
ment chapel  is  compulsory.  Eight  cuts  a  semester  al- 
lowed. System  a  success,  as  college  is  convinced  that 
some  religious  influence  is  salutary. 

WiiviyiAMS:  Compulsory  chapel.  From  daily  service 
thirty-six  cuts  are  allow^ed;  from  Sunday  services,  four. 
System  emphatically  a  success.  According  to  Dean  Ferry, 
the  chapel  requirement  works  well  as  an  early  morning 
roll-call  and  as  a  rigid  disciplinary  measure.  Incidentally, 
the  religious  influence  seems  of  much  value. 

Worcester  Poi^ytechnic  :  No  chapel  exercises.  Re- 
ligious life  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

No  analysis  of  the  above  returns  can  reveal  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  majority  of  students  go  to  chapel 
only  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  They  do  not  go  be- 
cause they  like  it.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  virtue  of  col- 
lege chapel  as  it  is  ordinarily  maintained? 

Henry  T.  Ci^aus 

Boston,  Mass. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

Of  all  peoples  the  English  have  perhaps  the  least  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  language  and  of  literature  written  in 
their  own  language.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
study  of  literature  is  impractical  and  even  effeminate.  Of 
elective  courses  in  the  colleges,  those  of  English  are  among 
the  least  popular.  This  condition  presents  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  instructors  of  English  in  the  universities 
whose  greatest  work  is  to  uproot  this  prejudice  and  to  cul- 
tivate an  appreciation  of  English.  The  question  rises: 
Are  our  prescribed  courses  of  English  efficient  in  meeting 
this  need?  The  prescribed  course  for  freshmen  is  all- 
important  because  it  is  the  greatest  force  to  cast  the  half- 
formed  opinions  of  the  freshmen  into  a  definite  mold.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  freshmen 
English,  its  points  of  excellence  and  its  shortcomings,  as 
they  appear  to  the  students  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  freshman  class  makes  the  problem 
of  the  first  year  much  greater.  Students  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country :  they  have  received  different 
training  and  have  formed  different  ideals.  It  is  necessary 
at  first  to  separate  the  class  into  two  divisions  according  to 
ability,  and  to  vary  the  method  to  suit   the  two  divisions. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  in  literature  and  of  formal 
training  in  composition.  Once  each  week  the  students 
attend  a  lecture  which  presents  some  principles  of  rhetoric; 
the  remainder  of  the  week  these  principles  are  exemplified 
in  the  classroom  by  the  composition  and  the  readings. 
In  the  readings  there  is  much  analysis  of  style  in  order 
to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  these 
same  principles  which  were  set  forth  in  the  formal  lecture,. 
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and  daily  paragraphs  are  required  that  students  may  learn 
to  use  the  principles  properly. 

The  course  on  the  whole  is  admirable.  It  includes  many 
details  which  have  not  been  given  in  high  school  and  which 
can  not  be  given  time  in  advanced  courses.  The  lecture 
once  each  week,  followed  by  the  classroom  practise,  has  or- 
ganized the  student's  hitherto  chaotic  ideas.  He  has  be- 
come more  conscious  of  English,  and  has  begun  to  form 
what  I  call  the  English  sense :  the  sense  of  grammar  and  of 
style.  He  sees  more  quickly  a  bad  usage,  enjoys  a  good 
phrase,  and  appreciates  an  apt  epithet.  The  daily  para- 
graphs have  not  only  led  him  to  correct  bad  habits  of  writ- 
ing but  to  form  a  distinctive  style. 

There  are  many  whom  the  course  does  not  reach  in  this 
manner,  and  there  are  few  who  are  given  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  literature,  altho  they  do  gain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  composition.  There  are  some  changes  which  I 
believe  could  be  made  very  profitably.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  students  write  papers  out  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. This  has  its  advantages,  for  they  write  more 
naturally.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  increase  their 
ideas  by  remaining  within  their  experience.  I  would  not 
make  an  absolute  change,  but  I  would  suggest  that  once 
each  week  they  write  paragraphs  giving  their  impressions 
of  a  certain  piece  of  literature.  In  order  to  give  specific 
reasons  for  their  like  or  dislike  of  the  selection,  they  will 
read  it  carefully,  and  this  careful  reading  will  cultivate 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  will  result  in  doing  away 
with  any  prejudice  which  has  probably  been  caused  by 
careless  reading.  This  change  makes  necessary  a  second 
change.  The  composition  is  governed  by  formal  drill 
exposition,  description,  and  narration.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  students  should  know  the  essential 
characteristics  of  each  and  should  be  able  to  distinguish, 
them.  The  change  to  be  made  is  in  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. Instead  of  a  few  weeks  spent  upon  exposition  alone, 
passing  on  to  description,  then  to  narration,  I  would  prefer 
only  a  few  days  upon  each  separately  to  fix  their  differ- 
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ences.  I  would  then  consider  all  of  them  together,  and 
let  the  training  be  in  classification  of  compositions  into  these 
three  divisions.  I  would  have  each  student  state  in  a 
marginal  note  in  which  class  he  had  intended  to  place  his 
composition,  and  I  would  try  to  make  him  see  clearly  in 
what  he  had  failed  and  in  what  he  had  succeeded. 

The  purpose  of  the  reading  is  a  little  too  narrow.  The 
reading  is  done  too  coldly,  with  so  much  attention  to  the 
mechanics  of  writing  that  little  room  is  left  for  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  as  literature.  It  is  very  easy  to  point 
out  the  art  and  device  of  literature,  to  try  to  separate  style 
from  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  any  emotional  apprecia- 
tion. 

I  believe,  then,  that  our  freshman  English  would  be  more 
efficient  with  these  few  changes.  Let  the  plan  remain  as 
it  is,  with  one  lecture  each  week  and  classroom  composi- 
tion and  reading,  not  only  to  exemplify  the  lecture  but 
also  to  encourage  appreciation  of  English,  and  this  appre- 
ciation could  be  cultivated  by  frank  criticisms  written  by 
the  students  and  by  the  discriminative  and  sympathetic 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

lyUCiLE  Shepard 
CoivLEGE  OF  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Missouri 


THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  paper  bearing  the  above 
title  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Educationai^ 
Review.  And  my  interest  was  somewhat  enhanced  be- 
cause the  writer  pretty  clearly  presents  some  of  my  own 
experiences  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  school 
board,  I  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  just  the  things 
which  Miss  Belcher  urges. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  and  preamble  which  I 
offered  in  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors: 
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Whereas,  It  is  the  policy  of  every  progressive  public 
school  system  to  encourage  greater  efficiency  and  an  en- 
larged vision  in  its  teaching  body,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Board  of  School  Directors,  can  have  one  year 
leave  of  absence  in  every  seven  years,  for  travel  or  study, 
or  both,  and  to  receive  half -pay  during  such  absence. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  outside  public  to  know 
what  a  storm  of  adverse  criticisms  and  wholesale  con- 
demnation was  visited  upon  the  author  of  the  resolution 
and  upon  the  idea.  The  author  was  charged  with  an  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  plan  to  bankrupt  the  school  treasury; 
and  to  render  the  teaching  body,  temporarily  at  least,  a 
wholly  inexperienced  and  inefficient  corps.  And  these 
statements  were  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "the  kick- 
ers" were  assured  that  w^here  the  plan  had  been  tried  out 
no  substancial  financial  enbarrassment  of  the  school  treas- 
ury had  followed,  and  the  number  of  teachers  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  was  exceedingly  small. 

Of  course,  both  criticisms  failed  because  they  had  noth- 
ing but  ignorance  to  support  them.  But  what  came  of 
the  resolution,  you  may  inquire?  It  was  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  where  it  remains  undisturbed  to 
this  day,  some  four  years  after  its  introduction,  School- 
men insisted  to  me  that  the  idea  was  Utopian  and  imprac- 
tical. And  yet,  where  it  has  been  tried  out,  the  reverse  is 
true.     It  has  proved  to  be  very  practical  and  efficient. 

Some  of  the  more  timid  members  of  the  school  board 
said  that  there  were  greater  needs  for  the  school 
funds ;  that  the  friends  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
would  never  permit  such  a  digressiotrof  the  public  funds; 
that  teachers  were  well  paid  and  should  educate  them- 
selves. These  were  only  a  few  of  the  perfectly  nonsensical 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the  resolution.  To- 
gether, however,  they  were  successful  in  defeating  it.  In- 
deed, as  the  author  of  the  resolution,  I  had  faith  that  it 
might  create  some  intelligent  opinion  along  constructive 
lines,  nothing  more. 
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A  number  of  members  of  the  teaching  body  thot 
they  saw  an  opportunity  for  them  to  pursue  advance  work 
in  the  colleges.  And  they  came  to  me  urging  its  passage. 
At  least,  one  educational  association  publicly  endorsed  it. 
Some  of  the  teachers,  however,  said  that  they  feared  any- 
thing like  public  approval  of  the  idea,  as  they  were  informed 
that  such  a  radical  measure  was  provoking  much  unfriendly 
feeling. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  can,  therefore,  easily 
see  and  understand  that  educational  reforms  and  progress, 
however  worthy,  are  beset  with  many  obstacles  and  draw- 
backs, some  real  and  substantial,  but  others  of  a  perfectly 
foolish  and  ridiculous  nature.  Of  the  latter  class,  are 
those  who  oppose  the  sabbatical  year  for  the  common  school 
teacher  for  study  and  travel  under  proper  rules  and  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  the  school  board. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  will  come,  even  in  Milwaukee, 
when  this  rule  will  be  created.  For  those  of  us,  who  still 
have  great  faith  in  the  public  school,  believe  that  such  a 
rule  will  be  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  entire  public.  And 
this  should  always  be  the  ultimate  purpose. 

DUANE    MOWRY 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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REVIEWS 

Peter  Ramus  and  the  educational  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. — By 
Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1912.     xii  +  226  p.     $1.25. 

''Alcuin,  Abelard,  Petrarch,  Valla,  Erasmus,  IvUther, 
Ramus,  and  Descartes  are  milestones  that  mark  the  pathway 
of  progress  from  medievalism."  Thus  does  the  author 
justify  his  study  of  Peter  Ramus,  probably  the  leading 
French  philosopher  and  practical  educator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  one  who  until  the  present  has  been  practically 
inaccessible  to  English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of 
education.  Of  all  the  intellectual  leaders  noted  above, 
none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Valla,  is  so  little  known 
as  Ramus.  Indeed  one  may  search  in  vain  thru  the  in- 
dex of  the  ordinary  history  of  education  for  any  mention 
of  his  name.  Nevertheless,  Ramus  probably  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  actual  school  practises  of  his 
own  and  the  generation  immediately  following  than  his 
more  illustrious  contemporaries  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 

The  opening  chapter  on  the  Times  of  Ramus  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance  across  the 
Alps,  together  with  some  discussion  of  the  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  forces  that  were  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery in  France  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiuy.  The  next  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Ramus,  and  shows  clearly  that  education  was 
more  democratic  in  France  in  his  day  than  it  was  generally 
thruout  the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth,  and  the  greater 
part   of    the   nineteenth    centuries.      A   careful   study   of 

amus's  own  writings  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  account 
f  his  contribution  to  the  methodology  of  the  trivium,  the 
uadrivium,  and  the  other  subjects  of  instruction  in  sec- 
ondary and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  occupies 
about  one-half  the  whole  book. 
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Ramus  first  came  into  the  public  eye  thru  his  revolt 
against  the  prevailing  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  also 
strove  to  vitalize  the  scholastic  instruction  at  the  uni- 
versity thru  direct  contact  with  the  classical  authors  them- 
selves; he  proposed  that  the  university  professors  be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury  in  order  that  fees  for  instruction 
might  be  abolished;  he  sought  to  differentiate  the  fields  of 
secondary  and  higher  education;  and  he  urged  that  a  chair 
in  mathematics  be  founded  in  the  faculty  of  arts  of  the  uni- 
versity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  left  the  larger  part  of  his 
fortune  to  establish  a  chair  in  mathematics  at  the  College 
of  France.  The  closing  chapter  discusses  the  value,  spread, 
and  influence  of  Ramism,  tracing  its  movement  thruout 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  education  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Graves,  whose 
sound  classical  scholarship  has  eminently  equipped  him 
for  the  painstaking,  critical,  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
life,  writings,  and  influence  of  Ramus  presented  here. 
The  volume  should  find  a  place  in  the  collateral  reading 
of  every  course  in  the  history  of  education. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

The  organization  and  administration  of  a  state's  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. A  study  having  special  reference  to  the  state  of  Texas — By  Arthur 
LefEvrE.     58  p. 

This  brochure  is  the  second  report  of  the  investigations 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lefevre  for  The  Organization  for  the  En- 
largement by  the  State  of  Texas  of  Its  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  The  previous  study  was  entitled  A 
study  of  the  financial  basis  of  the  state  universities  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  fourteen  states.  In  his  introductory 
statement  the  author  notes  the  fact  that  "the  present 
study  enters  the  domain  of  judgments  based  upon  princi- 
ples and  practical  experience  as  distinguished  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  statistics."  The  chief  arguments  pre- 
sented have  to  do  with  the  advisability  of  combining  two 
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or  more  state  institutions  of  higher  education  in  one  uni- 
versity, and  with  the  estabhshment  of  one  central  board 
of  control  for  separate  institutions.  Other  sections  of  the 
report  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  state  normal  schools 
and  their  relation  to  the  higher  institutions,  with  the 
question  of  equitable  distribution  of  the  present  endow- 
ment fund,  and  a  fixt  partition  of  the  state  tax  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  concluding  chapter  is  an 
argument  for  unselfish  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  the 
present  boards  of  control  and  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  existing  university,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  State  Female  College. 

The  author  finds  only  two  arguments  in  favor  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  state  institutions  in  one  university. 
First,  that  without  such  combination  there  is  a  wasteful 
duplication  of  work,  and  second,  that  there  is  an  ever  re- 
curring, injurious  rivalry  in  the  scramble  for  appropria- 
tions before  successive  legislatures.  The  first  argument 
is  found  to  be  invalid  since  the  duplication  of  work  is 
serious  only  at  the  stage  of  graduate  work,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  institutions  as  at  present  organized  act 
as  wholesome  stimuli  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  possi- 
bility of  injurious  rivalry  in  seeking  appropriations  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  definite  apportionment  of  the  fimds  avail- 
able among  the  several  institutions  by  the  law  levying  the 
tax. 

The  author  finds  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  create 
a  central  board  of  control.  He  suggests  that  if  such  a 
board  were  created,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  best 
men  of  the  state  to  give  sufficient  time  to  master  the  de- 
tails   with    reference    to    the    several    institutions.     There 

ould  be  no  possibility  of  securing  the  highest  type  of 
service  by  compensating  the  members  of  the  board  for  the 
time  they  would  need  to  give  in  order  to  handle  adequately 
the  complex  problem  given  into  their  charge.  In  this 
section  of  the  report  there  is  given  a  summary  of  legisla- 
tion creating  central  boards  in  other  states  together  with 
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the  opinions  of  men  who  have  worked  in  institutions  un- 
der such  control. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  attitude  which  should  characterize  the  members 
of  the  present  boards  of  control  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  state 's  institutions  of  higher  education  in  bring- 
ing about  the  educational  development  of  Texas.  The 
argument  is  summarized  in  the  following  words :  **  A  meas- 
ure of  vital  importance  must  be  framed  to  secure  a  state 
tax  for  the  regular  support  of  the  three  state  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  the  four  state  normal  schools. 
Some  of  the  main  benefits  of  such  a  measure  would  be  lost 
if  the  law  establishing  the  tax  did  not  apportion  the  pro- 
ceeds in  three  fixt  parts  of  the  three  higher  institutions 
and  a  distinct  part  for  the  support  of  the  four  state  normal 

schools The    problem    thus    presented    can    not 

be  properly  solved  unless  the  four  governing  boards  con- 
cerned accept  some  well-deliberated  plan,  formulated  in  a 
carefully  prepared  bill,  and  unite  in  harmonious  support 
of  that  bill.  Or,  if  it  be  decided  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  necessary,  a  corresponding  joint  resolu- 
tion to  submit  the  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
prepared  and  supported." 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  upon 
request.  Such  communications  should  be  addrest  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Lefevre,  Secretary  for  Research,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

TEACHERS  College  GEORGE   DraYTON  StrayER 

Columbia  University 

Geschichte  der  Philosophie  im  Altertum  und  Mittelalter — By  Dr.  August 
MessER.    Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1912.    136  p.    Unbound,  i  M.    Bound, 
1.25  M.  . 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  handbooks 
entitled  Wissenchaft  und  Bildung,  one  of  those  series  of 
admirable  and  inexpensive  little  volumes  so  familiar  to 
French  and  German  readers.  The  editor  is  Professor  Paul 
Herre. 

This  series  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  religion 
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and  philosophy  to  keeping  cows  and  making  garments. 
Each  volume  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  aiming  to  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  general  reader, 
but  also  to  the  specialist  who  wishes  a  summary  of  his  own 
subject  or  a  convenient  means  of  orientation  in  some  field 
other  than  his  own. 

The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  another  on  mod- 
ern philosophy,  to  the  time  of  Kant,  and  a  third  covering 
the  period  since  Kant.  The  author's  aim  is  to  present  the 
thought  of  the  great  philosophers  and  to  show  also  their 
historical  relations  and  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  gen- 
err  d  culture.  His  purpose  is  to  combine  an  historical  ex- 
position and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  most  important 
philosophical  views,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  his  book  of  interest  and  value  to  the  reader  who  has 
no  special  training. 

To  perform  this  task  within  the  limits  of  136  pages  is  no 
easy  matter.  The  reader  takes  up  such  a  book  hoping 
for  little  more  than  the  dry  bones  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. In  this  case  he  finds  much  more.  The  subject 
really  lives.  Each  figure  and  each  doctrine  stands  out 
clearly  and  the  growth  and  continuity  of  philosophical 
thought  are  made  manifest.  Professor  Messer's  char- 
acterizations are  usually  admirable  and  his  compari- 
sons are  always  suggestive.  For  example,  he  makes 
good  use  of  certain  points  of  similarity  between  the 
situation  in  the  Greek  world  when  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy began,  and  the  situation  in  the  western  world  in 
I  the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  finds  certain  sug- 
gestive points  of  contact  between  Heraclitus  and  Nietsche, 
land  so  on.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  his  treatment 
[of  early  Greek  thought.  Thinkers  and  schools  stand  out 
Iclearly  and  each  seem  real  and  reasonable, 
t  The  presentation  of  Hellenistic  and  Medieval  philosophy 
[and  philosophers  is  likewise  adequate  and  sufiicient  for  the 
purposes  which  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  only  chapters  which  are  disappointing  are  those  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle.     They  are,  to  be  sure,  clear,  orderly 
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and  comprehensive,  but  the  presentation  is  not  such  as  to 
make  the  reader  aware  that  he  is  deaUng  with  the  world's 
greatest  philosophers.  Their  doctrines  are  briefly  presented 
and  discust,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  seem  com- 
monplace and  unimportant.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  give 
a  succinct  account  which  shall  cover  the  ground  and  be  easy 
of  comprehension  can  have  no  other  outcome,  but  the  reader 
should  at  least  be  plainly  warned  that  the  presentation  of 
these  thinkers  is  a  mere  sketch  and  not  to  be  taken  for 
more  than  that. 

Adam  IvEROy  Jones 
Columbia  University 

Language  teaching  in  the  grades — By  AucE  Woodworth  Cooley.  The 
teaching  of  history — By  Ernest  C.  HartwELL.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.     87  p.     71  p.     35c.  each. 

These  two  additions  to  this  excellent  series  of  mono- 
graphs will  be  welcomed  by  progressive  and  intelligent 
teachers.  Like  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  they  pos- 
sess the  unusual  merit  of  brevity,  concisement  of  statement, 
and  splendid  editorial  analysis. 

The  teacher  who  turns  to  Language  teaching  in  the  grades 
expecting  to  find  "rule  of  thumb"  methods  of  teaching 
English  language  will  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  Cooley,  fol- 
lowing the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  believes  that  the 
foundation  of  good  language  teaching  must  be  laid  in  the 
proper  teaching  of  literature.  She  feels  that  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  the  world's  best  literature,  when  properly  taught, 
will  stimulate  the  child  thru  its  high  ideals,  its  rich  imagery, 
and  its  vivid  word  pictures  to  try  his  own  hand  at  expres- 
sion; in  short,  Mrs.  Cooley  believes  firmly  in  teaching  lan- 
guage thru  literature.  Consequently,  almost  half  of  the 
monograph  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  litera- 
ture in  this  connection  and  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  kind 
of  literature  instruction  that  may  thus  contribute  to  lan- 
guage teaching.  It  should,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  success- 
ful handling  of  the  method  described  implies  a  teacher  of 
more  than  average  skill  and  intelligence.  In  the  hands  of 
many  teachers,  however,  such  teaching  may  lead  to  vague- 
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ness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  language  forms.  Mrs. 
Cooley  is  apparently  conscious  of  this  danger,  for  she 
describes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  monograph  how  adequate 
drill  on  the  formal  side  of  language  instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  in  so  short  a  treatise  to  give  an 
adequate  treatment  of  all  the  aspects  of  language  instruc- 
tion, yet  one  would  like  to  have  seen  a  fuller  consideration 
of  conscious  imitation  of  literary  models,  as  well  as  some 
mention  of  how  fables,  myths,  and  folk  stories  may  con- 
tribute to  language  instruction. 

Hartwell's  The  teaching  of  history  does  not  attempt  to 
present  and  evaluate  different  methods  of  teaching  history, 
but  describes  enthusiastically  and  clearly  a  method  that 
the  author  has  apparently  found  very  successful.  He 
presents  his  method  under  the  following  headings :  How 
to  Begin  the  Course,  Assignment  of  the  Lesson,  Method  of 
the  Recitation,  Various  Modes  of  Review.  The  directions 
given  to  the  teacher  in  these  chapters  are  so  detailed  and 
minute  as  scarcely  to  warrant  the  statement  made  in  the 
introduction  that  the  teacher  is  assumed  to  have  special 
training  in  the  field  of  history  and  to  be  possest  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pedagogical  and  practical  skill. 

The  method  described  by  Mr.  Hartwell  is  worthy  of 
commendation  in  at  least  two  respects:  (i)  it  ought  to 
develop  in  a  student  desirable  habits  of  study,  particularly 
in  the  keeping  of  notes  and  in  the  use  of  library  material; 
(2)  it  suggests  ways  and  means  whereby  the  preparation 
of  the  daily  lesson  may  be  made  both  definite  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  monograph  is  addrest   to  teachers   of  the  seventh 

ind  eighth  grades  and  high  school,  and,  in  spite  of  its  being 

)mewhat  trivial  and  commonplace  in  places,  should  prove 

ilpful  to  the  teacher.  Henry  C.  Pearson 


Horace  Mann  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Medical  inspection  of  schools— By  Luther  H.  Guuck  and  Leonard  P. 
AyrEs.  Second  edition,  revised.  New  York:  Russel  Sage  Foundation — 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  1913.     224  p. 

This  work  presents  in  reasonably  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive form,  both  to  speciaUsts  in  this  field  and  to  educators 
generally,  the  important  subject  of  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools,  which  is  deservedly  attracting  more  and  care- 
ful attention  at  the  present  time.  In  this  revision,  be- 
yond the  additions  required  to  keep  such  a  treatise  up  to 
date,  the  authors  have  added  a  goodly  number  of  illustra- 
tions which  strengthen  in  graphic  fashion  the  arguments 
for  adequate  inspection,  and  help  materially  in  the  ex- 
planation of  various  measures  advocated  for  detection  and 
care  of  physical  defects.  The  book  also  provides  a  gener- 
ous number  of  tables  which  illuminate  the  text,  and  a  list 
of  forms  used  for  health  records  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  consideration  of  the  usual 
phases  of  the  subject  the  authors  have  discust  the  vexing 
problems  of  controlling  authorities  in  health  supervision 
in  the  schools,  and  the  relation  of  physical  defects  to 
school  progress.  A  chapter  on  Legal  Provisions  gives  a 
survey  of  the  state  laws  relating  to  medical  inspection. 

This  book  furnishes  much  useful  information  and  well 
illustrates  Dr.  Ayres'  method  of  forceful  and  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  statistics.  Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence — By  Grant  Milnor  Hyde.      New 
York:  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.,  19 12.     348  p.     $1.50. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  text- 
books for  the  teaching  of  journalism  is  that  few  of  them 
tend  to  the  cocksure  and  oracular.  The  reader  is  fore- 
warned that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  code  of  rules  for 
either  writing  or  handling  a  news  story.  He  is  urged  to 
let  good  sense,  clarity  and  logical  sequence — from  the  point 
of  view  of  interest  as  well  as  fact  importance — govern  his 
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attempts  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  day,  And  this  is 
well. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  skirted  the  zone  of  cocksureness  by  a  com- 
fortable margin  and  has  lost  nothing  thereby.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  author  of  this  undoubtedly  use- 
ful and  conscientiously  prepared  manual  for  would-be 
newspapermen  has  had  much  practical  newsgathering  or 
writing  experience.  One  is  inclined  to  guess  that  whatever 
working  knowledge  of  his  craft  Mr.  Hyde  has  accrued  has 
been  gained  by  experience  on  some  small  city  papers — 
western  papers,  for  choice.  He  shows  altogether  too  much 
reverence  for  the  big  city  story.  He  shares  the  out-of- 
town  enlargement  of  New  York's  Park  Row  methods  and 
product.  But  thru  it  all  he  has  hewn. to  the  calmly  prac- 
tical. 

His  analysis  of  the  fire  story,  as  a  sample  staple  of  the 
news,  smacks  of  the  college  laboratory;  is  a  bit  too  mathe- 
matical, perhaps.  But  it  is  unquestionably  interesting 
and,  to  the  beginner  in  reporting  and  copy  reading,  illu- 
minating. Altogether  there  is  little  save  academic  artless- 
ness  to  recommend  Mr.  Hyde's  work  to  the  newspaper 
"hack."  But  the  author  has  written  a  primer  for  the 
tyro,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  keen  interest  of  the  trained 
journalist  could  be  secured  only  by  sacrificing  what  is  Mr. 
Hyde's  aim. 

The  sore  subject  of  newspaper  dont's  is  handled  sanely. 
If  there  is  one  pit  into  which  the  journalistic  textbook 
writer  is  likely  to  fall,  it  is  in  his  exegesis  of  dont's,  the 
bogey  of  so  many  offices,  often  a  flabby  and  unused  shop 
muscle  by  virtue  of  its  unwieldiness.  Mr.  Hyde  has  lookt 
upon  his  dont's  wisely  and  not  too  well.  Practical  news- 
paper men  will  thank  him  for  this,  for  to  hammer  into  the 
head  of  the  beginner  an  elaborate  list  of  expressions  to 
shun,  is  merely  breeding  trouble  for  the  "cub,"  who  will 
find  that,  after  all,  newspaper  dont's  are  fashioned  on  the 
sliding  scale  system,  with  accented  variants  according 
to  the  shop  in  which  one  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  deliberately  primitive,  clean- 
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cut  piece  of  work.  One  would  like,  however,  to  see  the 
author  far  flung  on  a  star  story  here  in  New  York,  such  as 
the  Becker  and  gunmen  crime  scandals,  or  the  chase  after 
the  released  murderer,  Patrick.  Then  one  might  be  able 
to  discover  just  how  much  of  the  calmly  cohered  method  of 
the  writer  was  useless  impedimenta  under  fire. 

R.  E.  MacAlarney 
Columbia  University 

A  valiant  woman — New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1912.     303  p.    $1.10, 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  well  worth  reading,  which  gives 
one  the  impression  that  one  has  had  the  stimulating  ex- 
perience of  being  present  while  an  aunt  of  strong  convic- 
tions on  a  great  variety  of  topics  has  shaken  them  all  out 
for  an  airing.  Its  sub-title  of  A  Contribution  to  Educa- 
tional Problems  is  far  too  narrow.  The  author  takes  a  fall 
out  of  nearly  every  problem  which  concerns  thinking  peo- 
ple today,  from  socialism  to  the  dress  of  high  school  girls, 
from  the  marriage  question  to  the  teaching  of  geometry. 

Herein  is  the  book's  weakness  and  strength.  According 
to  his  temperament  the  reader  will  either  like  very  much, 
or  dislike  intensely  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
wealth  of  reflections,  each  set  down  with  the  most  entire 
conviction  of  its  vital  importance  and  absolute  truth.  It 
depends  on  what  his  own  convictions  are.  If  he  happens  to 
agree  with  the  author,  he  will  rejoice,  as  did  the  writer  of 
this  review,  at  some  of  her  attacks  on  modern  ideas,  as,  for 
instance,  her  pungent  remarks  about  the  innate  school- 
girlishness  of  Ellen  Key;  but  he  will  almost  certainly  dis- 
sent strongly  from  any  other  equally  dogmatic  assertions. 

The  range  of  quotations  from  authors  of  all  periods  and 
languages  is  bewilderingly  wide,  and  as  a  rule  these  ex- 
cerpts from  other  writers  notably  increase  the  value  of  the 
book. 

The  remarks  on  various  phases  of  teaching — English, 
foreign  languages,  physics,  botany,  etc.,  must  impress  any 
impartial  reader  as  eminently  sensible  and  in  many  cases 
suggestive,    altho    it    is    apparent  that  the  author's    per- 
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sonal  (perhaps  not  conscious)  conviction  is  that  English 
Hterature  is  the  only  subject  which  really  makes  any  vital 
difference  in  a  pupil's  life.  However,  this  is  a  point  of 
view  not  so  commonly  taken  as  to  run  any  danger  of  being 
over-emphasized . 

There  are  a  few  indications  that  the  author  is  not  quite 
aware  of  the  latest  movements  in  the  educational  world, 
and  consequently  she  wastes  some  time  in  fierce  attacks 
on  objectionable  methods  now  being  rapidly  abandoned,  such 
as,  in  the  kindergarten,  needle- work,  mat- weaving, and  other 
exercises  too  trying  for  the  eyes;  and  in  the  upper  grades, 
spineless  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  In  some  of  the 
very  most  modern  and  advanced  schools,  the  old-fashioned 
spelling-match  (which  the  author  names  with  a  sigh  as 
among  the  discarded  glories  of  the  past)  is  in  frequent  use 
once  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  severe  criticisms  of  present  meth- 
ods, in  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  English  Hterature,  a 
subject  evidently  dear  to  the  author's  heart,  could  not  be 
more  needed  or  more  salutory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  teacher  of  English  will  see  this  spirited  defense  of 
the  soul  of  a  literature  against  the  anatomists  of  its  bare 
bones. 

As  to  the  valiant  woman  herself,  the  teacher  of  the 
author's  youth,  in  whose  honor  the  book  was  begun  (al- 
tho  she  evidently  disappeared  from  the  author's  memory 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  composition  of  the  volume) , 
the  portrait  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  nobility,  which,  to 

I  lie  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  said,  can  sound  exaggerated 
r  over-drawn  to  no  reader  of  any  wide  experience  of  men 
nd  women.     We  have  all  known  a  valiant  woman  of  this 
ort,  and  loved  our  fellow-beings  better  because  of  her. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 
Arlington,  Vt. 
A  good  deal  of  reading  and  much  hard  practical  sense  has 
one  into   the   making   of   Constructive  rural  sociology  by 
Professor    Gillette    of    the    University    of    North    Dakota. 
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The  book  will  find  a  use  in  the  colleges  and  agricultural 
schools  of  farming  states,  and  it  would  also  be  valuable 
reading  in  the  homes  of  those  who  live  apart  from  towns  and 
cities.  (New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company.  19 13. 
301  p.     $1.60.) 

A  practical  little  textbook,  well  made  and  well  ordered 
for  the  special  use  of  students  of  engineering,  is  Elementary 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism  by  Professor  Hough 
and  Mr.  Boehm  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
mathematical  work  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  under- 
standable fashion.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company^ 
1913-     233  p.     $1.10.) 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  receive  from  India  a  striking 
official  report  which  gives  evidence  of  a  rapid  progress  being^ 
made  in  that  country  toward  the  building  up  of  an  effective 
system  of  education  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people.. 
The  task  is  a  difficult  and  a  costly  one,  but  progress  is  be- 
ing made  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  latest  paper  of 
this  kind  to  reach  us  is  entitled  Report  of  the  Conference 
on  the  education  of  the  domiciled  community  in  India.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  are  the  sections  of  The  Breaking  Down 
of  Illiteracy  and  The  Education  of  Women.  (Calcutta: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1912.     202  p.     is.  6d.) 

Here  is  a  new  book  which  illustrates  admirably  the  ever- 
lasting principle  that  the  way  to  teach  a  young  person  to 
write  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  him 
to  read  something  that  is  worth  while,  something  that  stim- 
ulates thought,  and  something  that  provokes  him  to  ex- 
pression. The  capital  volume  entitled  Representative  es- 
says in  modern  thought  by  Mr.  Steeves,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Ristine,  of  Hamilton  College,  does  all  of 
these  things.  It  brings  together  nineteen  essays  on  ques- 
tions that  are  exciting  attention  and  arousing  discussion 
thruout  the  world  of  today.  The  writers  whose  essays  are 
here  assembled  range  from  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor 
Huxley  to  President  Hadley  and  William  James.  The 
selections   are   good.     The   explanatory   notes  are   helpful 
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and  intelligent.  The  book  is  a  success.  (New  York: 
The  American  Book  Company,  1913.     533  p.    $1.50.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
at  Indianapolis,  has  made  a  text-book  for  high  school 
students  entitled  An  industrial  history  of  the  American 
people.  We  welcome  this  and  every  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  teachers  and  students  are  being  turned  from  the 
study  of  wars  and  the  killing  of  human  beings  to  that  of  the 
peaceful  development  of  a  nation's  civilization.  This  is 
a  good  textbook,  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.     496  p.     $1.25.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  new  book  on  algebra  for  college 
use  that  will  do  other  than  travel  in  the  beaten  paths  and 
present  a  few  new  illustrations.  Higher  algebra,  by  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  of  Columbia  University,  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  review  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  elementary  algebra  is  well  done 
and  the  theory  of  equations  is  k-eated  with  special  skill 
and  insight.  We  should  say  that  the  book  is  obviously 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  and  a  successful  teacher,  for 
clearness  and  anticipation  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of 
the  student  are  its  main  characteristics.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1913.     232  p.^    $1.40.) 

Social  forces  in  modern  literature,  by  Professor  Buck,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  not  a  profound  book,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  one.  The  chapters  on  Lessing  and  on 
Wordsworth  are  the  two  best  in  the  book.     (Boston :  Ginn 

I&:  Company,  1913.  254  p.  $1.) 
Medieval  England,  by  S.  M.  Toyne,  of  Haileybury,  is 
merely  a  skeleton  framework  in  preparation,  we  should 
judge,  for  passing  examinations.  We  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  printing.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1913-  71  P-  IS.) 
Professor  McKeever,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  written  a  book  entitled  Training  the  hoy,  which 
is  rather  sentimental  and  weak.     The  celebration  of  Hal- 

■  lowe'en  as  a  lesson  in  morals  is  pretty  far-fetched.  (New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,    1913.     368  p.     $1.50.) 
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The  interpretation  of  foreign  politics  and  international 
movements  and  relations  is  a  difficult  task  at  best,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  Professor  Usher,  in  his  Pan-Germanism, 
has  made  any  very  important  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  His  book  reads  to  us  as  if  it  were 
based  on  information  given  by  the  newspaper  press,  un- 
tempered  with  that  personal  knowledge  and  contact  which 
are  essential.  The  book  is  without  an  index.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913.     314  p.     $1.75.) 

A  charming  book  which  we  wish  might  be  printed  in 
somewhat  larger  type  is  Pages  Scientifiques  et  Morales  by 
Ferdinand  Levy-Wogue.  The  author  has  brought  together 
a  large  collection  of  citations  from  the  great  names  in 
science  and  literature  which  have  value  either  because  of 
their  beauty  of  style,  the  information  they  convey,  or  the 
stimulus  that  they  offer.  The  book  might  well  be  read 
and  referred  to  by  students  of  the  French  language.  (Paris : 
Librairie  Hachette,  1913.     5i6p.     4fr.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  books  of  the  i8tli  century 
and  one  that  had  in  its  day  large  influence  was  U Homme 
Machine  by  La  Mettrie.  It  seems  odd  now  that  this 
book  should  have  exercised  the  influence  it  did,  but  there 
are  historical  reasons  both  for  its  appearance  and  for  its 
importance.  It  has  ceased  to  have  any  other  value  than 
that  which  belongs  to  a  literary  and  philosophical  curiosity. 
It  is  worth  translating  and  annotating,  however,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  the  text  with  an  English  ver- 
sion and  elaborate  notes  done  by  Miss  Bussey,  of  Welles- 
ley  College.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
1912.     215  p.) 

The  accomplished  author  of  the  Shelhurne  essays,  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More,  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who,  in  the 
old  sense,  is  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  literally  soaked  in 
literature  and  in  literary  criticism.  His  writing  is  that  of  a 
thoughtful  and  a  scholarly  mind,  with  high  standards 
both  of  appreciation  and  of  judgment.  His  last  volume  of 
criticisms,  entitled  The  drift  of  romanticism,  is  not  per- 
haps as  striking  as  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  same 
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series,  but  it  contains  much  admirable  work.  We  espe- 
cially like  his  treatment  of  Walter  Pater,  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  whom  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  banal  and  a  bizarre  mind. 
(Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913.     302  p.     $1 .  25.) 

One  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  on  a  subject  of  ever 
present  interest  and  importance  is  Writing  English  prose 
by  William  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  University,  which 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  Home  University  Library. 
The  execution  of  the  book  itself  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  lesson  the  author  aims  to  teach.  We  have  seen 
no  book  on  this  subject  which  is  so  readable  and  so  in- 
forming. (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913. 
256  p.     50  c.) 

Books  on  Latin  America  multiply  rapidly.  A  novel  ad- 
dition to  the  publications  in  this  field  is  Hunting  extinct  ani- 
mals in  the  Patagonian  Pampas,  by  Professor  Frederic  B. 
Loomis,  of  Amherst  College.  The  book  deals  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  eighth  so-called  Amherst  expedition,  and  is 
full  of  valuable  information,  illustrated  with  capital  photo- 
graphs.    (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1913.     141  p.) 

A  new  Introduction  to  zoology,  which  is  very  complete 
but  written  in  a  rather  dull  and  heavy  style,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rosalie  Lulham,  lecturer  in  natural  history  at  the 
Froebel  Educational  Institute,  London.  The  book  is 
confined  to  invertebrates,  and  the  material  is  well  ordered 
and    adequately    presented.     (London:    McMillan    &    Co., 

1913.     455  P-     7S.  6d.) 

A  good  deal  of  labor  without,  we  fear,  any  very  important 
result  has  been  put  into  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard's  Eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  author  has  dug  up  from  the  original  archives  a  mass  of 
material  regarding  the  economic  interests  and  views  of  the 
Constitution  makers,  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that 
in  making  the  Constitution  these  interests  and  views  were 
dominant  There  is  a  gap  in  this  logic  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  put  the  finger  on.  We  had  thought  that  the  myth  of 
the  Economic  Man  had  finally  disappeared.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.     330  p.     $2.25.) 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
Professor  Bergson  on  ,  t->     r  tt        •    i-. 

psychical  research  ^^^^^  Professor  Henri   Bergson   as  its 

president  for  the  year,  and  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  toward  the  close  of  May  last  he  delivered  an 
illuminating  and  suggestive  address  which  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
scribed as  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  illuminating 
which  the  Society  had  ever  listened  to. 

Professor  Bergson  disclaimed  having  done  anything 
to  deserve  the  honor  which  the  Society  had  done  him  and 
stated  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  of  psychical  research 
himself  nor  had  he  made  experiments  or  observations  of 
his  own.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  however,  he 
had  followed  its  publications  with  the  greatest  attention. 
He  admired  the  indefatigable  perseverance  and  the  ex- 
treme ingenuity  which  it  had  brought  to  its  investigations. 
He  admired  also  the  courage  with  which  it  had  braved  the 
prejudices  of  a  part  of  the  learned  world. 

Whence  came  these  prejudices,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  in  process  of  diminishing  and  of  disappearing?  They 
were  due  to  several  reasons,  some  superficial,  others  pro- 
found. 

THE    METHODS    OF    PSYCHICAL    RESEARCH 

In  the  first  place,  the  method  which  the  Society  was  often 
obliged  to  employ  disconcerted  many  minds.  But  the  facts 
which  the  Society  studied  were  natural  facts.  Thus  to 
take  the  example  of  *'  true  "  or  "  telepathic ' '  hallucinations — 
that  was  to  say,  of  the  alleged  apparition  of  a  dying  person, 
for  instance,  to  a  relation  or  a  friend — it  was  quite  evident 
to  M.  Bergson  that,  if  that  fact  were  real,  it  was  subject  to 
laws,  as  were  all  the  facts  of  nature,  and  that,  consequently, 
this  fact  itself,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
reproduced  by  us  at  will  experimentally,  if  we  knew  its 
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conditions.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion,  if  telepathy  were  a 
reality  it  was  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that  it  was  tak- 
ing place  constantly  with  every  one,  but  too  feebly  to  be 
noticed,  or  neutralized,  by  certain  obstacles.  There,  then, 
was  a  fact  which,  if  it  were  real,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to 
lend  itself  to  the  methods  of  study  which  were  employed 
in  the  natural  sciences.  But  not  at  all.  The  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  was  obliged  to  study  it  by  a  method 
which  on  certain  sides  resembled  that  of  the  historian  and 
on  others  that  of  the  detective  or  of  the  judge,  collating  evi- 
dence, comparing  it,  criticizing  it.  There,  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  men  of  science,  was  an  anomaly  which  embarassed 
them  and  which  resulted  in  their  preferring  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  class  of  phenomena. 

But  this  was  not  the  principal  reason.  The  true  reason 
was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  bent  which  all  our  minds  had 
contracted  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  under  the 
influence  of  the  metaphysics  and  the  science  which  had  de- 
veloped since  the  Renaissance.  Experimental  method,  as 
for  three  centuries  it  had  been  understood,  was  essentially 
turned  toward  measure.  Even  when  the  object  studied 
was  not  directly  measurable,  even  when  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  giving  a  description  of  it,  we  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
tain of  that  object  only  the  aspect  by  which,  later  on,  it 
might  become  measurable.  Now^,  the  phenomena  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  or,  more  generally,  of  the  mind,  were  not 
measurable.  Science  tended,  then,  naturally,  to  substitute 
cerebral  facts  for  these  phenomena  themselves,  and  to  con- 
sider the  mental  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  cerebral. 
Thence  the  theory  of  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  cerebral 
with  the  mental,  a  theory  which  had  become  so  natural  to 
us  that  we  spoke  most  indifferently  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
brain.  Now,  it  was  because  the  facts  with  which  psychical 
research  was  concerned  seemed  to  square  badly  with  this 
theory,  not  to  be  able  to  be  explained  by  it — altho  this  had 
been  by  no  means  proved — that  one  was  led  a  priori  to 
consider  them  as  illusory. 
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MIND   AND   BRAIN 

M.  Bergson  proceeded  to  point  out  that  in  his  view  the 
theory  of  the  rigorous  paralleHsm  of  the  cerebral  with  the 
mental  was  a  pure  metaphysical  hypothesis  which  was 
neither  proved  nor  even  suggested  by  the  facts.  He  re- 
called, in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  study  which  he  for- 
merly made  of  the  diseases  of  memory.  The  only  function 
of  thought,  he  said,  which  it  has  been  possible  so  far  to 
attach  to  such  or  such  a  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  was  the 
memory — more  precisely  the  memory  of  words.  The 
study  of  the  various  aphasias  had  led,  indeed,  to  localizing 
in  such  or  such  cerebral  circumvolutions  the  visual  memory 
of  words,  the  auditive  memory  of  words,  the  motive  memory 
of  words,  and  so  on.  Now,  he  had  shown  already  by  psy- 
chological analyses,  and  this  had  been  confirmed  recently 
by  considerations  of  an  anatomical  nature — as  could  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Pierre  Marie — that  the  classic 
theory  of  the  aphasias  was  untenable.  He  had  shown  that 
the  brain  must  be  an  organ  of  the  recalling  of  things  remem- 
bered, far  more  than  an  organ  of  preservation.  The  role 
of  the  brain  was  to  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  an  ac- 
tion, to  prolong  the  remembrance  in  movements. 

Now,  in  a  general  way,  it  could  be  said  that  that  was  the 
role  of  the  brain.  If  one  could  see  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain,  one  would  find  that  that  which 
takes  place  there  corresponds  to  a  small  part  only  of  the 
life  of  the  mind.  The  brain  simply  extracts  from  the  life 
of  the  mind  that  which  is  capable  of  representation  in  move- 
ment. The  cerebral  life  is  to  the  mental  life  what  the  move- 
ments of  the  baton  of  a  conductor  are  to  the  symphony. 

The  brain,  then,  is  that  which  allows  the  mind  to  adjust 
itself  exactly  to  circumstances.  It  is  the  organ  of  atten- 
tion to  life.  Should  it  become  deranged,  however  slightly, 
the  mind  is  no  longer  fitted  to  the  circumstance ;  it  wanders, 
dreams.  Many  forms  of  mental  alienation  are  nothing 
else.  But  from  this  it  results  that  one  of  the  roles  of  the 
brain  is  to  limit  the  vision  of  the  mind,  to  render  its  action 
more  efficacious.     That  is  what  we  observe  in  regard  to 
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the  memory,  where  the  role  of  the  brain  is  to  mask  the  use- 
less part  of  our  past  in  order  to  allow  only  the  useful  remem- 
brances to  appear.  Certain  useless  recollections,  or  dream 
remembrances,  manage  nevertheless  to  appear  also,  and  to 
form  a  vague  fringe  around  the  distinct  recollections.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  perceptions  of  the  organs  of 
our  senses,  useful  perceptions,  were  the  result  of  a  selec- 
tion or  of  a  canalization  workt  by  the  organs  of  our  senses 
in  the  interest  of  our  action,  but  that  there  should  yet  be 
around  those  perceptions  a  fringe  of  vague  perceptions, 
capable  of  becoming  more  distinct  in  extraordinary,  abnor- 
mal cases.  Those  would  be  precisely  the  cases  with  which 
psychical  research  would  deal. 

THE  SCOPE   FOR  RESEARCH 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  space  which  creates  multiplicity 
and  distinction.  It  is  by  their  bodies  that  the  different 
human  personalities  are  radically  distinct.  But  if  it  is 
demonstrated  that  human  consciousness  is  partially  inde- 
pendent of  the  human  brain,  since  the  cerebral  life  repre- 
sents only  a  small  part  of  the  mental  life,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  separation  between  the  various  human  consciences 
may  not  be  so  radical  as  it  seems  to  be.  There  must  cer- 
tainly exist,  in  the  normal  state,  mechanisms  which  neu- 
tralize this  endosmose  between  consciences,  if  this  endos- 
mose  is  a  real  thing,  for  it  could  not  be  other  than  very  em- 
barassing.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  at  certain  moments 
these  mechanisms  work  badly;  and  here,  again,  facts  for 
the  criticism  of  psychical  research  would  be  produced. 
The  field  open  to  psychical  research  was,  then,  very  wide; 
and  no  one  could  say  what  were  its  limits. 

Professor  Bergson  asked,  in  conclusion,  what  would 
have  happened  if  all  our  science,  for  three  centuries  past, 
had  been  directed  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  in- 
stead of  towards  that  of  matter — if,  for  instance,  Kepler 
and  Galileo  and  Newton  had  been  psychologists? 
Psychology,  he  said,  would  have  attained  developments  of 
which  one  could  no  more  form   an  idea  than  people  had 
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been  able,  before  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  Newton,  to  form 
an  idea  of  our  astronomy  and  of  our  physics.  Probably, 
instead  of  their  being  disdained  a  priori,  all  the  strange 
facts  with  which  psychical  research  was  concerned  would 
have  been  sought  out  minutely.  Probably  we  should  have 
had  a  vitalist  biology  quite  different  from  ours,  perhaps  also 
a  different  medicine,  or  therapeutics  by  way  of  suggestion 
would  have  been  pushed  to  a  point  of  which  we  could  form 
no  idea.  But  when  the  human  mind,  having  pushed  thus 
far  the  science  of  mind,  had  turned  towards  inert  matter, 
it  would  have  been  confused  as  to  its  direction,  not  know- 
ing how  to  set  to  work,  not  knowing  how  to  apply  to  this 
matter  the  processes  with  which  it  had  been  successful 
up  till  then.  The  world  of  physical,  and  not  that  of  psy- 
chical, phenomena  would  then  have  been  the  world  of 
mystery.  It  was,  however,  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
that  things  should  have  happened  thus.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble, because  at  the  dawn  of  modern  times  mathematical 
science  already  existed,  and  it  was  necessary,  consequently, 
that  the  mind  should  pursue  its  researches  in  a  direction  to 
which  that  science  was  applicable.  Nor  was  it  desirable, 
even  for  the  science  of  mind,  for  there  would  always  have 
been  wanting  to  that  science  something  infinitely  precious — 
the  precision,  the  anxiety  for  proof,  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing that  which  is  certain  and  that  which  is  simply  pos- 
sible or  probable.  The  sciences  concerned  with  matter 
could  alone  give  to  the  mind  that  precision,  that  rigor, 
those  scruples.  Let  us  now  approach  the  science  of  mind 
with  these  excellent  habits,  renouncing  the  bad  meta- 
physics which  embarasses  our  research,  and  the  science  of 
the  mind  will  attain  results  surpassing  all  our  hopes. 


Superintendent  I'he   retirement   from   active   service   of 

Greenwood  Superintendent  James   M.    Greenwood,   of 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  calls  for  more  than  formal  comment. 
For  thirty-nine  years  Mr.  Greenwood  has  directed,  guided 
and  inspired  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City.  His 
influence  has  been  national  in  scope  and  in  character,  and 
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his  personality  is  as  much  beloved  as  it  is  honored  and 
respected. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  been  a  school  officer  of  a  type  suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned  to  have  a  definite  and  well-founded 
philosophy  of  life,  while  keenly  alive  to  new  suggestions, 
new  ideas  and  new  movements.  His  criticism  has  always 
been  constructive  and  his  words  carry  weight  wherever 
they  are  uttered. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City,  itself  a  body 
with  admirable  traditions,  has  honored  itself  and  set  a  good 
example  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  Greenwood  the  title  and 
the  emoluments  of  an  advisory  or  consulting  superintendent. 
This  means  that  the  daily  details  of  the  superintendent's 
office  will  be  cared  for  by  his  successor,  while  the  schools 
and  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  will  not  be  left  without 
the  benefit  of  his  unique  experience  and  his  ripe  wisdom. 


Edgar  Gardner  An  American  of  unusual  character  and 

Murphy  ^f  Unique  promise  past  away  when  Edgar 

Gardner  Murphy  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  June 
23  last.  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year  and  for 
several  years  had  been  incapacitated  from  active  work  by 
serious  disease  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  before  he  was 
forty,  Mr.  Murphy  had  taken  his  place  as  a  real  leader  of 
American  philanthropic  and  educational  thought.  His 
education  was  received  at  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  southern  born,  and  it  was  in  and  for 
the  south  that  his  pubHc  work  was  chiefly  done.  He  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  evils  of  child  labor  and  no  one  worked 
to  that  end  more  effectively  and  more  practically  than  he. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  his  creation.  He  was  its  first  secretary  and 
executive  officer.  When  that  committee  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  endorse  the  preposterous  Beveridge  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  labor  of  children  by  unconstitutionally  using 
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the  inter-state  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  Mr. 
Murphy  withdrew  from  the  committee  that  he  had  brought 
into  existence  and  turned  his  labors  into  other  channels. 
His  several  books  of  essays  are  instructive  and  inspiring, 
and  in  his  sadly  early  death  the  country  loses  a  personaHty 
of  remarkable  charm  and  exceptional  power. 


The  N.  E.  A.  at  Dear  EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW : 

Salt  Lake  ^^^^  j^  5;  ^    meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City 

was  a  dismal  failure  from  every  point  of  view,  except  as  to 
the  delightful  courtesy  and  attention  shown  by  the  local 
authorities  and  teachers.  Not  over  1500  were  in  attendance 
from  without  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states  and 
not  more  than  1000  were  actually  present  from  within  that 
territory.  The  painful  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  attend- 
ance which  began  so  markedly  at  Denver  in  1909  continued. 
The  program  was  about  comparable  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
county  institute  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  The  next  meet- 
ing is  slated  for  St.  Paul  where  the  same  phenomena  may 
safely  be  predicted. 

The  Association's  finances  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  million-dollar  endowment  proposal  is  everywhere 
laughed  at.  The  newly  tinkered  by-laws  worked  badly, 
particularly  the  plan  of  having  the  Directors  meet  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Springer 
is  a  good  secretary,  but  he  has  an  up-hill  job  following 
Dr.  Shepard  and  without  the  experienced  and  disinterested 
advice  and  assistance  that  Dr.  Shepard  always  had. 

The  pin-head  politicians  were  busy  trading  petty  offices 
and  honors  as  has  been  usual  for  five  years  past.  The 
ornamental  vice-presidencies  and  the  elections  to  vacancies 
in  the  Council  were  all  treated  politically.  Only  2 1  members 
of  the  Council  turned  up. 

The  meeting  was  fortunately  without  bitterness  and  the 
election  of  Dr.  Swain  as  president  by  unanimous  vote  was 
a  return  to  old  and  honorable  policies  and  practises. 
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The  N.  E.  A.  sadly  needs  the  prestige  and  leadership  of 
the  Old  Guard  or  of  a  New  Guard  or  of  some  kind  of  Guard. 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 

Chicago,  III., 
July  24 


Most  persons  had  supposed  that  the  day  of 

Educational  ^^^  educational  drummer  was  over,  but  we 

drumming 

regret  to  say  that  evidence  has  recently  been 

brought  to  our  attention  that  any  such  optimistic  view  is 
not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Educational  Review  a  well- 
printed  circular  with  the  title  '*  Personal  to  high  school 
principals."  We  find  in  it  this  somewhat  well-stated  aim  of 
a  secondary  school  for  girls : 

AIM 

Our  aim  is  to  mold  beautiful  womanhood;  to  cultivate  purity  of  heart, 
sweetness  of  spirit,  nobility  of  purpose,  devotion  to  service  and  faith  in  God. 

We  seek  not  faults  to  condemn,  but  good  to  commend  in  a  girl,  and  trust 
to  the  suppression  of  evil  by  the  dominance  of  good. 

Scholastically,  our  aim  is  to  provide  a  thoro  preparation  for  college  for 
those  that  choose  it,  and  also  strong  courses  for  such  as  can  not  or  do  not 
wish  to  enter  college,  that  all  may  be  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  and  service 
of  life  in  the  spheres  of  their  choosing. 

So  far,  so  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  well- 
printed  circular  with  its  admirably  stated  aim  of  a  secondary 
school  for  girls  is  accompanied  with  a  typewritten  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  addrest  to 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  which  it  was  sent.  This 
typewritten  letter  contains  the  following  paragraphs : 

If  the  enclosed  printed  letter  interests  you,  I  will  give  you  $25.00  for 
each  student  who  may  enter  this  school  thru  your  influence. 

K  Would  you  like  to  examine  our  catalogue?  In  your  reply,  please  state 
lat  you  are  responding  to  this  letter. 
The  query  which  arises  is  how  far  these  means  of  re- 
ruiting  an  educational  institution  are  justified  by  the  lofty 
nd  admirably  described  aim.  What  is  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  a  proposition  of  this  kind?  The  Educationai^ 
Review  would  be  glad  to  have  these  questions  answered 
and  discust  by  any  of  its  readers. 


h 
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For  reasons  entirely  complimentary  to  Dr.  Finley,  we  do 
not  join  in  the  chorus  of  congratulation  that  has  greeted 
his  election  by  the  Regents  to  succeed  the  late  Andrew  S. 
Draper  as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Finley  is  primarily  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet, 
with  a  personality  of  unusual  charm.  He  is  needed  where 
those  rare  qualities  can  most  readily  exert  their  influence, 
namely,  in  daily  contact  with  the  lives  of  young  people. 
It  is  not  the  best  use  of  such  a  man  to  put  him  in  a  purely 
administrative  post,  the  duties  of  which  are,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  largely  bureaucratic  and  routine.  As 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Finley 
has  achieved  the  impossible,  and  we  profoundly  regret  his 
withdrawal  from  the  daily  life  of  the  metropolis.  We  hope, 
too,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumors  that  the  Regents 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum  to  make  impor- 
tant changes  in  their  rules  affecting  the  dignity  and  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  statute  made  this  impossible. 


The  march  of  "Chief   Justice   John    Marshall    died   in 

^°^^y  1835.     For  thirty-four  years  he  dominated 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  his  learning,  his  power 

of  analysis  and  clearness  of  statement He  has  been 

called  one  of  the  greatest  judges  in  the  country's  history." 

New  York  Sun,  July  i,  19 13. 
Has  he,  really!     Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!     Where  is  The 
Sun  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Chester  S.  lyord? 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label  containing  the  address  to 
which  each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include 
the  date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  re- 
garded as  adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address 
must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to 
insure  the  delivery  of  the  Review. 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS  SCHOOI.S 

In  a  stout  volume  of  32€  pages,  including  an  index  of 
seven  pages,  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  Yale  University,  tells  in  a  straightforward  manner 
what  he  found  out  about  the  administrative  side  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  From  this  and  other 
"Interim  Reports"  that  have  been  issued,  it  appears  that 
one  department.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, was  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  the  Department 
of  Education  administers  the  duties  with  which  it  is  intrusted. 
To  proctue  this  information  in  a  usable  form  and  give 
publicity  to  such  a  report,  a  sub -committee  known  as  that 
of  School  Inquiry  was  selected  from  the  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment Committee,  and  directed  to  have  the  investi- 
gation made.  Thus  the  inquiry  was  instituted  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  that  department.  To  give  more 
prominence  and  effectiveness  to  the  investigation,  it  was 
lecided  to  engage  expert  specialists  from  the  outside  to  do 
the  work.  After  making  a  survey  of  the  country.  Dr. 
*aul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  was  chosen  as 
'hief  Director,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
[mission.  He  is  regarded  thruout  the  country  as  a  safe, 
fair-minded  man,  free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  who  would 
be  uninfluenced  by  any  energetic  reformers  having  imag- 
inary or  personal  grievances  to  air.  Under  the  authority 
conferred  on  Dr.  Hanus,  he  was  authorized,  by  and  with 
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the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  to  employ- 
expert  assistants  to  prosecute  investigations  along  such 
lines  as  he  deemed  important.  These  investigations  were 
designed  to  cover  all  the  activities  of  all  departments  of 
the  entire  school  system.  Consequently,  each  line  of  work 
was  assigned  to  a  specialist,  or  a  reputed  specialist,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  high  authority  on  a  subject  or  series 
of  subjects,  belonging  to  his  sphere  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Hanus  mapped  out  the  plan  of  work  and  he  placed 
the  men  in  charge,  each  to  work  out  his  own  special  line 
or  lines  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Moore's  work  was  cut  out  for  him,  and  he  is,  per- 
haps, as  well  equipped  as  any  other  outsider,  actively 
engaged  in  college  or  university  work,  as  could  be  found 
for  the  task  assigned.  Under  his  instruction  he  was  to 
investigate  the  organization,  methods  of  transacting  business, 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  to  decide  whether,  in  his  judg- 
ment, these  tended  toward  efficiency  in  school  adminis- 
tration. 

His  investigation  involved  a  great  deal  of  dry  research 
work,  such  as  how  the  Board  is  organized  under  the  present 
charter,  its  powers  and  limitations,  the  parceling  out  of 
various  kinds  of  work  among  committees,  the  keeping 
of  records,  checks,  and  balances,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
things  done  when  they  ought  to  be  done,  owing  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  power  extending  into  remote  places  and  disappear- 
ing in  nothingness. 

In  studying  this  exposition  of  the  administrative  side 
of  the  educational  system  of  New  York  City,  the  reader 
must  keep  in  mind  that  this  report  is  an  ex  parte  statement 
as  seen  by  a  disinterested  and  fair-minded  gentleman  who 
had  been  four  years  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  and  whose  organization,  financial,  administrative 
and  educational  policies  are  not  hampered  either  by  tra- 
ditions that  had  hardened  into  custom  and  whose  actions 
are  not  involved  and  intermingled  with  other  municipal 
affairs.  The  methods  of  conducting  school  affairs  in  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia  are  so  entirely  different  in  their 
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procedure  that  they  can  not  be  compared,  except  by  their 
differences,  and  not  with  their  agreements,  with  cities  in 
the  west  or  the  central  part  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that 
New  York  City  has  found  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
a  better  way  of  transacting  their  school  business,  especially 
that  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
each  year,  than  the  reckless  and  hasty  extravagance  some- 
times practised  in  some  cities  that  one  could  cite,  and  then 
not  exhaust  the  list.  The  report,  however,  is  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  views  of  an  outsider  who  came  to  the 
work  with  other  ideals,  and  accustomed  to  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  view  point  of  a  superintendent  of  a  western 
city. 

The  School  Board  of  New  York  City  is  a  coordinate 
department  of  the  city  government,  standing  on  the  same 
footing  with  more  than  a  dozen  other  departments,  all 
directly  administered  under  the  mayor,  and  nearly  all 
departments  being  divided  into  bureaus  for  the  speedier 
transaction  of  business.  This  appears  to  be  the  influential 
factor,  or,  at  least,  the  determining  one  in  shaping  lines 
of  work.  The  other  force  has  its  center  of  gravity,  so  to 
speak,  at  Albany,  and  in  the  statutes  and  court  decisions 
rendered  from  time  to  time  as  cases  have  been  adjudicated. 
The  contention  here  is  that  public  education  in  New  York 
City  is  a  concern  of  the  state — in  short,  a  state  business 
rather  than  an  affair  of  any  particular  locality.  From 
these  two  divergent  view  points  it  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand, how  thru  a  long  series  of  years,  the  city  hall  officials 
have  come  to  regard  the  public  school  system  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  for  general  and  municipal 
purposes,  and  the  Education  Department  as  an  independ- 
ent body  only  connected  with  the  municipal  government 
iru  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
'ity  of  New  York.  Unless  an  expert  understands  the  his- 
torical development  of  an  institution,  he  is  liable  to  at- 
icks  of  municipal  vertigo.  Again,  the  government  of 
[ew  York  City,  the  School  Board  being  a  department  there- 
of, is  regulated  by  a  charter  in  which  are  defined  in  general 
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terms  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  departments. 
The  powers  and  the  duties  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  exprest  in  this  document. 

TWO  VIEWS 

A  system  of  government  that  has  been  slowly  developed 
thru  custom,  experience,  charters  and  statutes,  such  as 
the  municipality  of  New  York  City,  is  perhaps  as  difficult 
to  systematize  as  that  of  the  various  departments  and  sub- 
departments  of  our  national  government.  It  is  certainly 
far  more  complicated  than  any  three  or  four  of  our  largest 
state  governments  combined.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had  in  mind 
a  revising  session  when  the  investigation  was  proposed. 
Had  the  work  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Hanus  and  his  co-la- 
borers to  frame  a  school  system  for  five  millions  of  people 
having  no  government,  the  task  would  have  been  far  less 
compHcated  than  the  one  they  were  chosen  to  examine 
microscopically,  and  then  submit  plans  for  reconstructing 
the  operating  machinery,  and  laying  down  directions  how 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  successful  operation  and  kept  running 
without  friction. 

The  plan  of  work  was  to  cut  the  entire  education  system 
into  parallel  and  cross-sections,  and  then,  after  this  anatom- 
ical feat  had  been  performed,  each  specialist  was  to  examine 
minutely  the  organization  of  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
and  to  show  its  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  to  the  function 
it  was  intended  to  perform  in  the  educational  economy  of 
the  entire  system.  The  guiding  mind  in  putting  the  differ- 
ent pieces  together  after  each  had  been  fashioned  was  to 
be  Dr.  Hanus.  On  general  principles,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Board  of  Education,  after  presenting  its 
claims  for  an  appropriation  of  money  each  year  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  having  this  request 
granted  as  fully  as  would  be  possible  or  prudent,  having 
due  regard  to  the  wants  of  other  departments,  that  the  money 
would  then  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  to 
be  expended  as  it  would  deem  expedient  and  in  compH- 
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ance  with  the  law  governing  expenditures.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  While  the  Board  of  Education  is  invested 
with  great  powers  in  some  directions,  it  is,  in  the  ordinary- 
acceptation  of  the  term  so  hedged  in  with  restrictions  and 
modifications  that  speedy  action  in  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  is  impossible.  When  the 
Board  of  Education,  thru  its  committee  or  committees, 
decides  that  a  new  site  and  a  new  building  are  needed  in 
a  certain  locality,  the  city  comptroller  then  takes  up  the 
matter,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education  views  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  comptroller  favorably,  the  question  of 
purchase  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment to  close  the  purchase;  but  this  Board  may  ignore 
the  recommendations  and  make  a  purchase  elsewhere,  or 
not  at  all.  This  is  a  tedious  process  if  it  is  correctly  de- 
scribed, unless  the  two  Boards  work  in  harmony.  Before 
the  final  plan  for  a  new  building  is  submitted,  it  must  pass 
a  running  fire  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
the  Borough  Building  Department,  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply  and  Gas  and  Electricity  in  the  order  named.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet,  the  specifications  and  form  of  advertise- 
ment for  approval  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  must  be  had 
before  the  bids  are  asked.  Ten  days'  notice  must  now  be 
given  in  the  City  Record  for  bids.  At  the  expiry  of  the 
date  fixt,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  opens 
the  bids  and  the  letting  of  the  contract  is  approved  or  re- 
jected. This  is  a  round-about  way,  and  it  is  a  slow  process. 
It  may  have  some  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages. 
Granted  that  competent  persons  have  past  in  each  case 
on  the  plans  and  the  structure  of  a  building,  when  it  is  once 
erected,  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  inspection  has  been 
thoro  in  all  respects,  the  structure  will  stand  for  years 
with  the  need  of  only  a  few  repairs.  A  query  at  this  point 
appears  pertinent,  which  I  do  not  find  an  inkling  of  in  Dr. 
Moore's  report — How  long  is  a  school  building  expected 
to  last  in  New  York  City?  If  the  sum  set  aside  annually 
for  repairs  be  I^'2  per  cent,  this  indicates  that  the  Ufe  of 
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a  school  building  in  New  York  City  is  nearly  67  years. 
However,  if  the  Board  expects  a  building  to  stand  for  fifty 
years,  great  care  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  to  have 
the  plans  as  well  as  the  entire  structure  carefully  scrutinized 
from  the  initial  movement  till  the  building  is  finally  accepted. 
At  the  time  these  lines  are  written,  the  latest  information 
at  my  disposal  in  regard  to  the  accumulated  cost  of  school 
sites,  buildings  and  equipments  in  New  York  City,  is  for 
191 1,  and  the  value  is  given  as  $135,095,475.75,  and  at  the 
present  the  total  cost  is  probably  $145,000,000.  The 
increase  in  property  acquired  annually  can  not  be  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Whether  the  authorities  in  New  York  City 
have  found  their  method  of  purchasing  sites  and  erecting 
buildings  a  good  working  one  in  practise,  I  do  not  know. 
What  they  think  of  it  is  an  important  matter. 

A   RETROSPECT 

The  Public  School  Society  of  New  York  City  was  founded 
in  1805,  and  the  public  school  system  dates  from  1826, 
tho  in  a  formative  state  till  1842.  The  Public  School 
Society  was  composed  of  high  minded  men  who  carried 
on  a  pretty  good  school  system  till  1853,  when  it  transferred 
its  property  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  valued 
at  $450,000.  From  1842  to  1871,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  an  elective  body,  and  since  then  an  appointive 
one  by  the  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  the  Board  was  created 
in  1843,  and  the  members  were  chosen  by  the  Common 
Council  till  1862,  when  the  appointive  power  was  vested 
in  the  Mayor.  The  consolidation  occurred  in  1898,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  thruout  the  entire 
school  history  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  cover- 
ing all  these  years,  had  treasured  up  and  put  into  practise 
some  valuable  methods  of  despatching  school  business. 

The  Board  of  Education  must  submit  estimates  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  amount 
approximately  needed  annually  in  conducting  the  school 
business,   and  indicate  how  much  shall  be  set  apart  for 
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operation,  maintenance,  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  It  is  recommended  that  appropriations  should 
anticipate  expenditures  for  three  or  four  years  in  advance. 

No  doubt  each  department  of  the  city  government  is 
as  insistent  in  its  demands  for  large  appropriations  as  is 
the  Department  of  Education.  Into  how  many  different 
parts  the  total  appropriations  of  the  City  of  New  York 
are  divided,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  an  out- 
sider, when  there  are  ninety-nine  distinct  allowances  for 
definite  school  purposes.  This  gives  a  small  ghmpse  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  city  treasury. 

It  may  be  that  the  appropriations  for  various  purposes 
in  the  City  of  New  York  are  too  small,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  each  department  makes  the  same  complaint  and 
perhaps  with  justness,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  tax-payers  have  a  few  vested  rights  in  the  city, 
and  that  perhaps  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment may,  after  all,  be  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
community.  On  administrative  principles,  it  appears  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  to  sit  up 
with  the  financial  problem  both  day  and  night  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  then  have  much  trouble  in  making  ends 
meet.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  large  side  of  the  question 
that  has  not  been  examined  in  the  report. 

A   CASE   SOMEWHAT   SIMII^AR 

Not  many  years  ago  the  writer  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  ex-Governor  Alexander  M.  Dockery,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  particular  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  different  sources  of  reve- 

Inue  and  the  expenditures  involved.  He  had  been  the 
minority  leader  and  ''Uncle  Joe  Cannon"  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  he  said 
that  many  times  he  and  ''Uncle  Joe"  had  spent  entire 
nights  in  trying  to  work  out  how  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
so  that  the  appropriations  would  not  exceed  the  revenue 
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asked  for  had  to  be  cut  here  and  there,  and  from  analogy, 
I  infer  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  New  York  City  is  confronted  with  similar  conditions. 
The  writer  has  never  been  so  enthusiastic  on  large  school 
expenditures  as  some  of  his  brother  superintendents. 
Upon  one  occasion,  in  talking  with  two  of  them  one  made 
the  statement  that  he  "always  endeavored  to  get  his  board 
to  make  heavy  expenditures  whether  needed  or  not,  and  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  always  a  good  thing  to  spend 
public  money  for  education."  I  do  not  subscribe  to  such 
doctrine.  It  is  not  wisdom  to  make  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures without  getting  value  received  in  return. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  running 
cities  heavily  in  debt  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  some 
things  now  put  into  the  public  schools.  A  community 
can  stand  about  so  much  taxation  each  year,  but  the  load 
may  be  so  heavy  that  it  reaches  the  breaking  point,  and 
reaction  is  sure  to  come.  The  weak  spot  today  is  on  the 
financial  side  of  our  city  governments,  and  unless  school 
superintendents  turn  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  question 
and  devise  economical  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  education,  the  end  will  be  bankruptcy,  repudiation,  or 
a  lopping  off  of  branches  here  and  there,  so  that  instead  of 
condemning  the  management  of  any  city  government  or 
its  methods  of  doing  business,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  other 
side,  if  there  be  such  a  side. 

Evidently  Dr.  Moore  took  into  consideration  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  writing  his  report, 
and  he  then  had  before  him  a  very  complicated  and  com- 
plex system  of  municipal  machinery.  He  saw  clearly  the 
workings  of  all  the  parts  of  this  organization;  but  if,  upon 
the  other  hand,  he  detached  the  educational  department 
from  other  coordinate  departments  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  viewed  it  out  of  relation  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part,  then  his  conclusions 
must  be  regarded  as  being  based  on  theoretical  conditions 
as  they  probably  ought  to  be,  rather  than  on  its  concrete 
applications  to  actual  conditions  that  are  always  confront- 
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ing  the  school  officials  of  the  five  boroughs.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  practises  in 
the  administration  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  un- 
wise, cumbersome  and  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  following  all  the  meanderings  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution offices  there  is  a  weariness  of  the  soul,  yet  it 
must  be  granted  that  after  all  that  is  said,  the  officials, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  discovered,  understand  the  ins  and 
the  outs  of  the  machinery  fairly  well  and  get  pretty  good 
results,  all  things  considered. 

It  is  a  mark  of  comprehension  on  a  large  scale  to  discover 
a  great  question;  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings;  to  note 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellencies;  to  see  how  it  can  be 
improved,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  methods  of  im- 
provement and  at  what  particular  points  these  improve- 
ments can  be  successfully  applied.  This  was  the  task  that 
Dr.  Moore  undertook  to  perform.  He  worked  patiently 
and  persistently.  As  each  particular  phase  of  the  question 
he  was  examining  past  under  his  eye,  he  has  told  what 
office  it  is  designed  to  perform,  and  how  well  it  does  its 
work.  As  he  came  to  each  inquiry,  he  carried  a  sort  of 
torch-light  above  his  head,  and  at  times  the  glare  appears 
to  have  magnified  small  objects  unduly  and  minimized  great 
ones  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gave  an  uneven  balance  to 
the  facts  that  he  investigated.  An  investigation  that  does 
not  find  faults  is  not  worth  much.  To  do  everything  that 
the  schools  need  would  necessitate,  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  a  kind  of  fore-knowledge  that  would  have 
begun  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and 
could  have  predicted  the  needs  of  the  future  to  an  exact- 
ness equal  to  that  with  which  astronomers  calculate  the 
return  of  comets  in  stellar  space.  Of  course,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  unpredictable  will  always  occtu*  in  the 
practical  working  of  a  school  system,  despite  all  the  human 
foresight  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  situation. 

Frequently  statements  of  this  nature  occur  in  this  book 
— "no  funds  available  for  this  purpose."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  is  a  wise  notation.     The 
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general  tendency  among  school  folks  is  to  ask  for  every- 
thing. They  work  on  the  principle  of  the  "Old  Flag  and 
Big  Appropriations"  and  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  safe- 
guard unnecessary  and  needless  expenditures.  Because 
a  request  is  denied,  that  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
ought  to  be  granted. 

To  enumerate  all  the  faults  or  weaknesses  of  the  New 
York  educational  administrative  system  appears  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  this  report.  Situations,  conditions,  and 
results  all  are  made  to  appear  bad  with  here  and  there  a 
small  patch  of  exceptions. 

There  are  chapters  in  the  book  of  great  value  to  educators: 
in  general.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  the  Board  is 
organized,  conditioned,  limited,  tied  up,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  organization  on  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 
The  methods  of  getting  revenue  to  conduct  the  schools,, 
of  accounting,  records  and  reports  and  bookkeeping  gener- 
ally, the  preparation  of  estimates,  the  acquiring  of  sites, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  their  care,  the  janitorial 
service,  furnishing  supplies,  are  all  generally  commented 
upon  unfavorably,  while  the  Bureau  of  Lectures  and  other 
school  activities  are  praised.  The  Board  itself  is  thought 
to  be  too  large  and  unwieldy.  Numerous  objections  are 
urged,  not  against  the  members  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
working  body,  because  the  work  is  parceled  out  among  com- 
mittees, and  these  investigate  and  report  their  findings,, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  whole  must  vote  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  committees,  without 
having  the  time  to  make  personal  investigations  of  each 
case  on  its  merits.  If  it  takes  the  time  of  all  the  Board 
now  as  it  is  organized,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  how  a  much 
smaller  body,  unless  the  work  be  parceled  out  to  heads  of 
departments,  could  get  thru  or  partly  thru  with  the  budgets. 

Chapter  Nineteen  is  entitled  A  Summary  of  Recommenda- 
tions. It  is  recommended  that  the  School  Board  follow  its 
own  recommendations,  that  the  courts  be  invoked  to  inter- 
pret obscure  or  doubtful  points,  that  new  legislation  be 
secured  to  unify  the  control,  that  more  money  be  secured 
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for  school  purposes,  that  when  appropriations  are  made 
the  Board  should  control  its  own  funds,  that  the  method 
of  accounting  be  simplified,  that  external  hindrances  be 
removed,  that  functions  should  be  clearly  defined,  and 
separated,  that  the  general  manager  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  that  the  Board  ought  to  get  acquainted  with 
its  work,  that  the  city  superintendent  should  have  more 
power,  that  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  should  be 
perfected,  that  scientific  standards  should  be  adopted,  that 
a  supervisor  of  records  should  be  created,  that  speculative 
elements  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  and  that  the  allowance 
should  be  more  liberal,  that  the  location  of  school  houses 
should  be  done  scientifically,  that  a  bureau  for  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilating  be  created,  that  janitorial  service 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  that  school  sup- 
plies be  promptly  delivered,  that  money  should  be  bounti- 
fully supplied  for  school  activities,  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ought  to  go  upon  a  legal  crusade  to  secure  better  and 
more  harmonious  school  service  in  the  way  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  schools. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Moore,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  pur- 
sued his  own  methods  of  making  inquiries,  and  that  he 
held  no  consultations  with  other  specialists  working  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  Hanus.  His  special  lines  of  in- 
quiry were  along  the  lines  of  the  organization,  methods 
and  records  kept  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City.     Hence,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  functions  of  the  Board 

I  indicating  in  what  respects  these  are  clearly  outlined  and 
are  followed  in  the  transaction  of  business.  He  found 
overlapping  of  functions  with  other  departments  of  co- 
ordinate rank,  or  a  supersession  of  functions  by  non-edu- 
cational departments,  and  finally  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  plan  under  which  the  schools  are  administered 
does  not  tend  to  promote  efficiency.  After  collecting  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  he  proceeded  to  arrange,  classify, 
and  interpret  the  facts — that  is,  to  tell  what  they  meant 
to  him.  For  patient  work  on  a  very  dry,  uninviting  sub- 
ject, the  thanks  of  superintendents  of  the  country  generally 
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are  due  to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  effort  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
before  the  country  in  book  form  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  working  methods  of  the  greatest  educational 
system  in  the  world.  Whether  in  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
he  covered  all  the  territory  thoroly  and  the  survey  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  manipulation  of  the  educational 
machinery  of  New  York  City,  is  an  inquiry  easily  raised, 
but  one  that  can  not  be  answered  adequately  or  satisfac- 
torily, the  writer  believes,  without  a  long  residence  in  the 
City,  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
employed  and  followed  in  each  of  the  great  departments 
in  administering  the  school  affairs  of  the  boroughs. 

As  I  read  over  page  after  page,  penciling  it  as  read,  many 
times  I  wisht  that  I  had  a  similar  report  of  how  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  conducted  their  schools;  how 
their  budgets  are  made  up,  sites  purchased  and  buildings 
erected,  architectural  plans  and  designs  prepared,  teachers 
are  supervised,  and  how  all  other  educational  matters  are 
disposed  of. 

For  the  sincere  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  system 
on  a  better  working  basis,  the  book  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  motives  that  induced  its  preparation.  I  have  failed 
to  find  why  the  inquiry  was  started  in  the  first  place.  The 
book  should  have  omitted  many  little  details  and  have  set 
forth  the  ideas  the  Board  of  Education  held  in  regard  to 
its  working  methods — its  advantages  and  defects,  and  how 
they  could  be  legally  remedied ;  also  a  brief  comparison  with 
other  large  systems  by  way  of  contrasts  and  agreements; 
and  finally  the  author's  reflections  accompanied  with  such 
recommendations  as  appeared  beneficial.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  can  not  be  accomplished  at  a  jump, 
and  turning  the  educational  system  of  New  York  City 
upside  down  is  one  of  them. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


II 

MISPRONUNCIATION^ 

[This  article  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times,  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students 
of  English,  particularly  to  those  teachers  whose  slovenliness  is  a  bad  example 
to  others. — Editor.  ] 

When  Mr.  Henry  James  revisited  the  United  States  some 
years  ago,  he  had  the  high  courage  to  call  into  question 
the  speech  of  that  country  in  an  address  which  aroused 
much  angry  recrimination,  but  also  much  heart-searching, 
among  his  compatriots.  In  contrast  to  the  vocal  anarchy 
which  he  found  reigning  undisturbed  over  that  vast  con- 
tinent, he  held  up  to  emulation  and  imitation  the  care  for 
sound,  for  cultivated  utterance,  by  which  he  said  the 
languages  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  England, 
were  preserved  and  guided.  It  comes  now  as  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  the  national  self-complacency  of  Englishmen 
to  be  told,  on  the  best  authority,  that  they,  too,  are  growing 
more  and  more  careless  and  slovenly  in  their  speech,  and 
are  allowing  degradations  and  corruptions  to  creep  un- 
checked into  their  language.  This,  however,  is  the  main 
theme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  in  his  Tract  on  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  which  was  first  printed  for  the  EngHsh 
Association  and  is  now  reissued  with  notes  and  explana- 
tions. Mr.  B ridges 's  competence  in  matters  of  linguistic 
; usage  can  not  be  questioned;  there  is  no  one  who  speaks 
with  more  weight  on  these  matters,  and  his  attack  on  our 
[present  ways  of  speech  must  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

His  first  charge  is  in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  our 
unaccented  vowels,  the  blurring  and  running  together  of 
a  and  e  and  o  and  u  into  one  indeterminate  sound — the 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  in  danger.  He  finds  this  sound 
[in  our  unstressed  pronunciation  of  and,  the,  to,  but,  must; 

*  A  tract  on  the  present  state  of  English  pronunciation.  By  Robert 
[Bridges.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1913.     3s  6d.  net.) 
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and  representing  it  by  the  er  of  danger  (in  which,  of  course, 
the  r  is  not  pronounced);  he  tells  us  that  we  say  inter  for 
intOy  prernounce  for  pronounce,  ter  be  or  not  ter  be,  I  came 
frerm  Oxford  ter  London.  His  next  illustration  of  decay 
is  the  increase  of  what  is  called  ''palatalization,"  the  change 
of  t  to  ch  before  the  sound  of  u.  Nature  has  already  be- 
come neycher  and  can  hardly  be  saved;  but  don't  you  is 
changing  to  dontshew,  Tuesday  to  Cheusdy,  and  tune  is 
well  on  its  way  to  be  pronounced  chiune.  And  d  also 
in  the  same  position  is  now  threatened,  as  we  see  in  im~ 
medjately,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  audjins  or  orgins 
for  audience,  which  Mr.  Bridges  noted  in  the  speech  of  a 
certain  professor  of  English.  There  are  other  mispro- 
nunciations creeping  into  our  speech  which  have  been 
remarked  by  various  observers ;  om  board,  im  fact,  im  vain 
are  becoming  common;  the  r,  which  we  have  already  lost 
before  a  consonant  (for  sword  and  sawed.  Lord  and  laud, 
arms  and  alms  are  now  identical  in  sound),  is,  we  are  told, 
disappearing  from  the  speech  of  the  younger  generation 
before  a  vowel  also — as  in  faa  away.  Jaw  ever,  pawing  with 
rain  for  pouring.  If  we  add  to  these  the  bogus  pronuncia- 
tions produced  by  unphonetic  spelling,  and  the  English 
habit  of  "swallowing"  words,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  any  one  who  carefully  observes  his  own  utterance 
or  that  of  his  friends,  that  the  speech  of  the  educated 
classes  in  England  is  undergoing  serious  changes  at  the 
present  moment.  That  these  changes  are  regrettable  most 
of  us  would  admit;  whether  or  not  they  can  be  checked, 
or  must  be  allowed  to  work  their  will  unimpeded  in  the 
language,  is  another  question.  And  here  conservatives  in 
language,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  exercise  a  conscious 
care  over  its  beauty  and  integrity,  find  themselves  opposed 
by  a  group  of  scientific  linguists  who  regard  attempts 
to  preserve  the  so-called  ''purity"  of  speech  as  pedantic 
or  futile.  History  has  taught  them  that  the  ideal  of  a 
fixt  language  is  a  vain  and  foolish  dream ;  they  have  studied 
the  changes  which  have  affected  our  pronunciation  in 
the  past,    and  regarding  these   changes   as   the  result  of 
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irresistible  forces,  they  believe  that  we  can  no  more  control 
the  course  of  language  by  our  conscious  efforts  than  we 
can  control  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  movements 
of  the  planets.  To  the  stricter  sect  of  this  new  school 
whatever  is,  is  right;  the  words  "beauty,"  ''decay,''  "deg- 
radation," "vulgarism,"  have  little  or  no  meaning  for 
them;  and  "from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,"  as 
one  of  them  has  declared,  "no  difference  of  superiority 
can  be  recognized  between  the  speech  heard  at  the  bench 
of  a  village  ale-house  and  that  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops." 
Between,  therefore,  the  purists  of  language,  who  wish  to 
preserve  it  from  change,  and  the  scientists,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  catch  it  in  the  very  act  of  changing,  there 
seems  to  be  an  irreconcilable  difference.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  doubt  that  this  modern  point  of  view  is  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  widely  accepted — already  teachers 
have  been  known  to  declare  it  an  almost  sinful  interference 
with  nature  and  the  free  phonetic  development  of  language 
to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  children  in  any  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  havoc  this  new  dogmatism  is  likely 
to  work  in  the  language;  what  encouragement  it  will  give 
to  laziness  and  slovenliness  of  speech.  But  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  defeat  science  with  the  bludgeons  and  blunder- 
busses of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  our  conservatives  must 
arm  themselves  with  more  modern  weapons.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Bridges  combines  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  man  of 
letters  a  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  the  new 
knowledge;  and  his  treatment  of  the  question  shows  that 
he  neither  sits  by  the  shores  of  speech  as  a  disinterested 
observer,  nor  yet  as  a  pessimist,  shedding  unavailing 
tears  that  no  number  of  maids,  nor  any  provision  of  mops, 
can  ever  get  it  clear.  He  reminds  us  that  the  question  is 
an  esthetic  as  well  as  a  scientific  one;  that  it  is  no  fancy 
to  see  beauty  in  human  speech,  to  distinguish  the  qualities 
that  make  that  beauty,  and  to  try  to  preserve  them.  The 
belief  that  phonetic  decay  can  not  be  checked,  that  con- 
scious reform  is  impossible,  he  declares  to  be  a  doctrinaire 
notion,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  efforts  of  this  kind, 
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and  successful  efforts,  have  occurred  before  now  in  the 
history  of  EngHsh. 

This  is  a  most  important  point;  it  Hes  at  the  very  basis 
of  his  argument ;  and  to  find  a  recent  instance  where  phonetic 
decay  has  been  checked  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  curious 
history  of  the  English  aspirate.  Authorities  tell  us  that 
the  h  began  to  be  dropt  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  all  classes  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  South  of  England,  and  that,  if  the  language 
had  been  left  to  itself,  we  should  all  now  drop  our  h's  as 
freely  as  our  uneducated  neighbors.  But  the  language 
was  not  left  to  itself;  owing  to  the  influence  of  spelling  and 
to  the  example  of  Northern  speech,  where  the  sound  was 
still  preserved,  people  became  conscious  of  their  aspirates 
and  determined  to  restore  them.  Phoneticians  call  this 
a  "purely  artificial  reaction,"  but,  artificial  or  not,  it  is 
a  fact  as  certain  as  any  fact  of  science;  h  is  now  carefully 
pronounced  by  educated  people  and  it  is  at  present,  by 
means  of  popular  education,  being  restored  to  the  classes 
which  have  lost  it.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  conscious  action 
defeating  phonetic  decay;  and  there  is  another  effort 
now  being  made  in  connection  with  the  aspirate  which  those 
who  are  curious  in  these  matters  will  find  it  interesting  to 
watch.  The  sound  of  h  in  words  beginning  with  wh  has 
by  the  same  natural  process  vanished  in  the  standard 
English  of  the  South,  where  most  educated  speakers  make 
no  distinction  between  the  pronunciations  of  wheel  and  weal, 
when  and  wen,  while  and  wile,  altho  the  old  wh  (or  rather 
hw)  is  preserved  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England.  Not  long  ago  this  pronunciation  was  considered 
a  provincialism  in  England,  and  children  were  corrected 
for  it ;  but  now,  owing  to  spelling  and  to  northern  and  Irish 
example,  many  speakers  in  the  South  have  acquired  it,, 
and  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  universally  restored,, 
at  least  to  standard  English. 

If,  therefore,  the  phonetic  decay  which  so  gravely  threatens 
our  language  can  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  be  checked^ 
and  old  sounds  can  be  restored,   the  methods  by  which 
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this  happy  result  can  be  brought  about  are  plainly  of 
great  importance.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
fluence of  spelling,  the  help  of  provincial  example,  and 
the  power  of  compulsory  education — which  is,  as  Mr. 
Bridges  says,  "a  modern  engine  that  is  still  waiting  for 
its  tasks."  Popular  education  spreads  widely  the  ideal  of 
"correct"  pronunciation;  and  that  ideal,  with  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  liter  a  scripta,  is  more  and  more  affected 
by  the  feeling  that  the  printed  letter  should  be  pronounced. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  grievous  part  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  dreadful  dilemma  facing  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
our  language  from  decay.  There  is  a  bitter  dose  for  us  to 
swallow  sooner  or  later,  and  Mr.  Bridges  holds  up  to  us 
with  grim  face  the  execrable  cup.  There  is  a  remedy,  he 
tells  us,  but  only  one ; — and  now  the  secret  must  out  and  the 
joyless  words  "phonetic  spelling,"  which  have  haunted 
us  from  the  beginning  of  our  task,  must  at  last  be  spoken. 
For  educational  purposes  at  least,  if  for  no  other,  we  must 
spell,  he  says,  as  we  wish  to  pronounce;  for  thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  correct  pronunciation  be  taught  in  schools,  and 
by  this  means  alone  can  we  preserve  the  inherited  sounds 
of  our  language.  With  the  dismal  choice  squarely  be- 
fore us,  either  to  preserve  the  sounds  of  English  or  its 
obsolete  and  fantastic  spelling,  it  is  our  duty,  he  is  con- 
vinced, to  choose  the  sound  and  let  the  spelling  go.  This 
is  a  hard  saying;  and  those  of  us  whose  eyes  have  been 
outraged  by  the  various  systems  devised  by  scientific 
students,  from  the  days  of  the  "fonetic  nuz"  to  the  latest 
scandals,  will  feel  inclined  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Bridges 
at  this  point.  But  let  us  be  reassured:  he  feels  as  much 
as  any  one  the  objection  to  these  dreadful  alphabets. 
"Phonetic  spelling,"  he  confesses,  "is  full  of  horrors,  and 
if  it  could  not  be  made  more  agreeable  than  has  hitherto 
appeared,  I  would  not  advocate  it,  at  least  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could."  He  has  therefore  taken  upon  himself  the 
task  of  devising  some  method  of  representing  sounds 
which  satisfies  the  needs  both  of  science  and  esthetics — 
that  is  not  only  truthful  but  beautiful  to  the  eye.     About 
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the  beauty  and  legibility  of  his  script,  of  which  he  gives 
specimen  pages,  both  for  printing  and  writing,  there  can 
be  no  question:  it  is  beautiful,  owing  to  the  care  he  has 
given  to  the  formation  of  each  letter,  and  it  is  legible, 
largely  because,  in  opposition  to  the  phonetic  rigorists,  he 
allows  more  than  one  symbol  for  the  same  sound,  where  no 
confusion  is  caused  by  their  use.  Thus  they  and  day  can 
remain  unchanged,  for  ey  and  ay  are  both  pronounced 
alike;  and  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  retain  a  large 
number  of  the  customary  and  historical  spellings  which 
are  so  dear  to  us,  but  which  are  destroyed  by  other  systems. 
Whether  or  not  his  scheme  is  a  practical  one  time  alone 
can  show;  he  claims  no  finality  for  it,  offering  it  rather  as 
an  experiment  to  be  criticized  and  judged.  It  may  be  held 
that  his  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  type,  and  the  quaint  and 
pleasing  effect  of  black-letter  which  it  gives  to  his  pages 
while  it  disarms  prejudice,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
practical  adoption.  But  any  one  who  feels  a  need  for 
"phonetic  spelling  without  tears,"  and  who  wishes  to  see 
an  important  but  dismal  topic  treated  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing way,  should  read  this  tract.  It  is  written  with  zest  and 
wit  and  is  full  of  quaint  instances  and  amusing  anecdotes; 
and  here  and  there  in  its  pages  we  seem  to  detect  the  glitter 
of  broken  glass  from  academic  windows. 

But  Mr.  Bridges's  object  is  not  only  to  suggest  a  reformed 
spelling  which  shall  preserve  as  much  as  possible  our  old 
orthography;  he  lays  much  stress  on  a  more  fundamental 
point.  Granting  that  writing  is,  or  should  be,  la  peinture 
de  la  voix,  as  Voltaire  defined  it,  whose  voice  should  the 
writing  reproduce  ?  The  phoneticians,  true  to  their  attitude 
of  scientific  observers,  choose  the  usages  of  current  conversa- 
tion: any  corruption,  any  blurring  of  vowel  sounds  which 
they  find  in  colloquial  talk,  they  acknowledge  and  stereotype 
and  allow  to  be  taught  in  schools,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
sounds  of  English  in  the  past,  or  to  any  ideal  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  human  utterance.  They  thus  tend  to  fix  and 
teach  the  maximum  of  degradation — to  help  instead  of 
checking    the    natural    processes    of    decay.     Mr.    Bridges 
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holds  that  in  this  matter  also  we  should  adopt  a  more  con- 
servative attitude ;  that  in  cases  where  a  choice  is  still  possi- 
ble we  ought  to  choose  and  represent  the  nobler  sound, 
and  fix  the  spelling  of  words  as  we  judge  they  "should  be 
pronounced,  and  not  as  we  foresee  or  guess  they  are  coming 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  normal  process  of  unimpeded  deg- 
radation." He  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  enunciates 
a  linguistic  paradox  of  a  somewhat  startling  character. 
All  writers  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  defined  "good 
English"  as  the  standard  speech  of  the  South,  of  London, 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great  body  of  educated 
people  all  over  the  country  who  conform  to  this  standard. 
But  Mr.  Bridges  questions  the  superiority  in  all  respect 
of  this  "good"  English ;  he  points  out  that  many  of  the  vowels, 
which  we  in  the  South  have  corrupted,  are  still  carefully 
pronounced  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

We  have  only  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Northern 
pronunciation  and  encourage  it  against  London  vulgarity, 
instead  of  assisting  London  jargon  to  overwhelm  the  older 
tradition,  which  is  quite  as  living.  If  one  of  the  two  is  to 
spread  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  why  not  assist  the  better 
rather  than  the  worse  ?  A  Londoner  will  say  that  a  Scotch- 
man talks  strangely  and  ill:  the  truth  is  that  he  himself  is 
in  the  typical  attitude  of  vulgar  ignorance  in  these  matters. 
He  is  disposed  to  look  down  upon  all  that  he  is  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  not  knowing  the  true  distinctions  he  esteems 
his  own  degraded  custom  as  correct.  I  should  send  for- 
eigners ter  Scotland  fer  their  ixpeeerierns . 

But  if  our  usages  are  wrong,  by  what  standard  are  we  to 
correct  and  amend  them?  What  are  the  true  distinctions 
Mr.  Bridges  speaks  of?  We  feel  that  they  exist,  but  when 
we  come  to  define  them  we  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
blind  prejudice.  Is  it  merely  an  old  tradition  that  we  should 
aim  at  preserving;  or  is  it  possible  that  phonetic  change 
may  sometimes,  by  suppressing  ugly  or  useless  sounds, 
enhance  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  language? 
Do  any  of  us  much  regret  the  k  sound  in  know  and  knee, 
which  disappeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  gutturals 
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which  were  once  pronounced  in  light  and  sight  and  night? 
Have  not  the  French,  by  suppressing  so  many  5's  and  by 
dropping  the  pronunciation  of  so  many  of  their  final  con- 
sonants {anciens  habits  de  sauvages,  Voltaire  called  them) 
improved  the  harmony  of  their  language?  By  raising 
the  question  of  an  esthetic  standard,  of  an  ideal  of  intrinsic 
beauty  in  sound,  Mr.  Bridges  has  opened  up  a  most  difficult 
problem,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  would  pursue  it  further. 
Perhaps  this  standard  can  not  be  defined ;  but  if  it  can,  there 
is  no  one  better  equipped  for  this  arduous  undertaking. 


Ill 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    WORK    OF    THE 
HIGH  SCHOOI.,  COLLEGE  AND  GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL^ 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  we  should  stop  and  think  about 
what  we  are  doing.  For  years  we  have  been  groping  about 
on  the  question  of  the  exact  purpose  that  each  one  of  our 
grades  of  study — work  preparatory  for  college,  college 
work,  graduate  work — ought  to  have  in  view. 

This  fact  comes  out  in  all  our  discussions.  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  25  th  Annual  Convention  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  191 1,  at  Columbia  University,  December 
I  and  2,  191 1,  published  by  the  Association  in  191 2.  Many 
valuable  ideas  were  offered,  but  as  no  agreement  had  been 
made  previously,  every  speaker  explained  what  he  thought 
should  be  done;  but  the  others  had  another  subjective 
point  of  view  of  what  should  be  done.  Thus  the  discussion 
was  a  priori  doomed  to  failure.  Which  one  of  us  does  not 
remember  scores  of  such  disappointing,  profoundly  dis- 
couraging discussions  ending  nowhere?  It  seems  that  we 
are  acting  like  engineers  planning  new  machines  all  the  time 
but  indifferent  as  to  what  the  machines  ought  to  perform. 

What  we  may  as  well  reahze,  moreover,  is  that  this  prob- 
lem of  delimitation  between  high  school  and  college  work, 
and  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  is  by  no 
means  one  that  concerns  us  more  particularly  than  others. 
It  is  the  problem  of  each  department  in  all  our  colleges. 
Everywhere  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  chaotic.  Strong, 
intelUgent,  concerted  action  is  the  only  way  to  get  out  of 
the  rut,  and  to  get  our  institutions  moving  a  Httle  more 
rapidly.  Therefore,  if  a  general  inspiration  for  reform  in 
the  direction  of  order  could  come  from  us  French  professors, 
we  could  indeed  feel  that  we  had  accomplished  something. 

^  An  Address  before  the  Convention  of  College  French  Professors  held  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Easter,  1913. 
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I  am  not  going  to  lay  before  you  an  array  of  facts.  This 
discussion  is  particularly  inspired  by  the  feeling  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  facts,  namely,  that  preparatory 
schools  try  to  do  college  work  or  college  institutions  are 
obHged  to  do  high  school  work,  and  with  an  actual  lack  of 
criterion  regarding  the  delimitation  between  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work.  So  while  it  might  be  interesting  to 
stop  and  first  consider  what  is  done,  and  show  why  it  is 
bad,  let  us  attempt  at  once  constructive  work,  and,  instead 
of  discussing  what  things  are,  state  at  once  what  they  ought 
to  be.  I  offer  my  ideas  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  basis 
for  discussion.  If  I  seem  to  be  very  dogmatic  forgive  it. 
It  will  be  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness. 

HIGH   SCHOOIv  WORK 

I  will  start  from  the  following  general  principles: 

The  aim  of  primary  instruction  is  to  provide  a  child  with 
the  knowledge  absolutely  indispensable  in  our  social  life. 

The  aim  of  secondary  or  high  school  institutions  is  to 
provide  a  child  with  knowledge  adding  the  useful  to  the 
indispensable.  The  children  with  primary  education  will 
be  fitted  for  life,  those  with  high  school  education  will  be 
better  fitted.  Modern  languages  are  not  indispensable 
in  order  to  get  along  but  they  are  distinctly  useful.  Thus 
they  belong  to  the  high  school.  Let  us  further  define  the 
word  useful,  and  say  useful  for  practical  purposes  of  life, 
practical  as  opposed  to  esthetic  or  merely  pleasurable  pur- 
poses ;  and  from  this,  I  infer  that  while  the  French  language 
is,  literature  is  not  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  courses 
of  French  in  high  schools.  The  texts  to  be  read  must  be 
selected  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  excellence 
in  imparting  a  good  command  of  language. 

Possibly  in  English,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  better  from  the  start,  it  would  be  already  possible  to  read 
authors  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  value.  But  in 
French,  the  mastering  of  the  language  will  evidently  call 
for  all  the  energy  the  pupil  can  devote  to  the  subject  and 
the  attempt  to  introduce  in  high  school  or  preparatory  school 
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programs  classic  authors  or  authors  which  can  not  be  read 
entirely  independently  from  Hterary  questions,  ought  to 
be  resolutely  given  up.^ 

Our  contention  is  borne  out  by  observation.  At  the 
meeting  already  mentioned,  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, held  at  Columbia  University,  on  December  i  and  2, 
191 1,  some  interesting  remarks  on  that  point  were  made; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  idea  standing  out  strikingly 
is  precisely  this:  Teachers  and  others  who  have  lookt 
carefully  into  the  question  agree  that  secondary  schools 
must  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  teaching  classics.  They 
feel  that  it  does  not  work.  Professor  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  advocated  this 
theory:  "Teachers  should  be  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged with  regard  to  the  reading  of  classics.  The 
college  alone,  I  consider,  is  the  place  for  the  real  study  of 

German  (or  French)  literature "     Dr.  Krause,  of  the 

Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  (p.  136),  and  Dr.  H. 
Zick,  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  (p.  136-7), 
both  approve  heartily  as  having  experienced  the  difficulty. 
Professor  Hervey,  of  Columbia,  says:  ''I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  on  reading  the  classics  in  the  high 
schools,  and  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude 
which  objects  to  the  reading  of  German  (or  French) 
literature  before  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  the  language" 

(P-  139)- 

Dr.  JuHus  Sachs,  now  professor  at  Columbia,  but  for  so 
long  director  of  the  famous  preparatory  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  which  bear  his  name,  thus  a  great  authority  in  such 
matters,  approves  strongly.  Moreover,  Dr.  Sachs  makes 
it  evident  that  preparatory  schools  have  been  carried  out 
of  their  own  way  by  fatal  influences.  He  courageously 
points  out  two.  The  first  which  he  says  is  not  only  "pe- 
culiar to  the  French  and  German  situation,  but  also  to  the 

"  E.  g.,  works  requiring,  to  be  understood,  careful  explanation  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time — Corneille,  Racine,  most  of  Moliere;  or  such  of  modem 
times  as  imply  the  understanding  of  all  sorts  of  difficult  and  important  al- 
lusions . — Rostand . 
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requirements  in  other  subjects,"  namely,  "we  strive  too 
high.  It  looks  well  on  paper  to  submit  to  students,  who 
have  studied  two  or  three  years,  passages  from  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Jungfrau,  Wallenstein,  Tasso"  (134)  that  is  all;  let 
us  call  it  by  its  name — ^bluff . 

The  second  reason  interests  us  more,  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  college  which  requires  such  French  for  entrance; 
and  "there  will  be  no  change  in  the  situation"  says  Dr. 
Sachs,  "until  the  colleges  not  only  advise  against  the  read- 
ing of  the  classics,  but  as  some  one  suggested  this  morning 
peremptorily  forbid  it"  (134).  "We  are  always  talking 
about  what  the  colleges  ask  of  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mahomet  should  come  to  the  mountain,  and  not  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  colleges 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  find  out  what  we  are 
actually  doing  in  the  secondary  schools"  (136-7). 

These  few  quotations,  and  I  might  add  others,  prove 
that  there  is  general  agreement  in  some  most  important 
quarters  on  that  question  of  classics.  It  is  a  silly  Utopia  to 
keep  them  in  our  high  schools.  While  many  people  sup- 
ported this  view,  none  was  heard  which  favored  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  programs. 

I  conclude  that  on  this  point  the  famous  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  (1898)  which  represents  our  present 
official  creed  in  the  matter  must  be  regarded  as  antiquated. 
There  the  teaching  of  French  and  German  literature  was 
given  as  the  first  of  "three  ways  in  which  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  is  profitable  in  high  schools."  "The 
first  and  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages 

must  be  lookt  for in  the  introduction  of  the  learner 

to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  two  great  peoples  who, 
next  to  the  English  stock,  have  made  the  most  important 
contributions  to  European  civilization"  (p.  11,  cf.  p.  7). 
Vague  words  anyway. 

But  if  no  classics  must  be  read,  does  that  mean  that  no 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  books  read? 
Evidently  not.  Two  classes  of  books  have  to  be  avoided 
just  as  much,  perhaps  more  than  the  classics:  first,  silly 
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trash  literature.  After  several  years  of  observation  of  the 
American  youth,  I  would  rather  agree  with  Professor  Dow- 
ner and  be  less  severe  on  the  novels  of  Dumas  than 
Lanson  in  his  book  {Trois  mois  d' enseignment  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  1912).  But  there  is  distinct  danger  of  the  pupil's 
being  carried  away  by  a  text  which  is  too  thrilling.  One 
gallops  thru  the  lines  and  the  dictionary  has  occasion  to 
take  endless  naps.  Second,  books  with  so-called  colloquial 
French.  The  "natural  method"  is  responsible  for  that 
stupid  prejudice  that  in  order  to  talk  good  French  you 
must  talk  like  the  man  in  the  street.  Teachers  may  remain 
assured  that  their  pupils  will  still  be  understood  in  France 
if  they  should  use  correct  French.  Moreover  they  may 
like  to  know  that  if  their  pupils  talk  slang  with  their  American 
accent,  people  on  the  other  side  will  simply  think  that 
their  loose  vocabulary  and  syntax  is  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Daudet  or  Coppee  have  a  right  to  use  slang  because  every- 
body is  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  know  better;  while 
the  same  conclusion  may  prove  rash  for  a  young  American 
of  seventeen.  I  do  not  consider  all  Daudet  or  all  Coppee 
as  suitable  reading  from  the  viewpoint  of  language. 

Stories  that  can  be  read  irrespective  of  their  philosophical 
value,  or  irrespective  of  their  higher  esthetic  value,  and 
still  prove  good  stories — or  plays  as  far  as  this  is  concerned — 
and  are  advisable  are  Maupassant,  Merimee,  France, 
Laboulaye,  perhaps  Balzac  and  Gautier. 

One  point  before  I  pass  to  the  college.  If  one  wants  to 
give  some  literature  after  all  in  preparatory  schools,  e.  g., 
for  pupils  that  will  not  attend  college— why  not  read  as 
a  textbook  some  history  of  French  literature?  Only  it 
must  not  be  one  of  the  histories  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
for  those  books  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
French  child  which  is  not  of  course  the  point  of  view  needed 
for  the  American.  How  many  historical  allusions,  appeals 
to  traditional  customs  or  beliefs,  would  remain  without 
the  sUghtest  echo  in  the  brain  of  our  pupils  here.  We 
find  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  among  the  books 
recommended,  Pellissier's.  Le  mouvement  litter  aire  an  XI X^ 
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sieclel  !  !  ...No  commentary  is  necessary  for  one  who 
knows  the  book,  I  think,  of  its  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  very  young  boys  and  girls.  The  idea  of  putting  this^ 
book  there  is  stupendous.  I  saw  it  used  once  in  the  west 
— those  who  went  thru  that  class  will  never  touch  a  book 
on  French  literature  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  We  have 
in  America  a  little  book  intelligently  made  by  an  author 
who  had  taught  French  literature  several  years  in  America 
before  writing  it,  and  that  will  answer  the  purpose  well. 
I  mean  Melle  Delpit's  IJdge  d'or  de  la  litterature  franfaise. 

COIvI^ieGE   UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

I  come  now  to  the  college  coin-se.  Elementary  education, 
we  said,  means  instruction  indispensable  to  life  today. 
Secondary  or  high  school  education  means,  we  said,  useful, 
but  still  practical  instruction.  College  instruction  must 
be  considered  a  luxury.  Developing  the  mind  and  pre- 
paring the  student  to  actually  enjoy  life,  and  to  enjoy  it 
in  a  higher  than  merely  material  sense,  getting  out  of  it 
a  keener,  esthetic  pleasure.  For  instance,  distinguishing 
on  the  stage  a  real  comedy  from  a  mere  farce,  a  drama 
from  a  melodrama,  a  novel  of  truly  human  interest  from  a 
sensational  story ....  and  appreciating  more  the  real  comedy, 
the  drama  and  the  fine  novel.  It  must  teach  us  also  to 
derive  a  keen  and  real  intellectual  pleasure  from  the  under- 
standing of  the  causes  that  prompt  our  fellow  man,  people 
of  other  countries,  and  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  by  learning 
to  understand,  we  learn  how  to  do  away  with  prejudices, 
with  harsh  condemnation.  In  other  words  we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  motives,  we  learn  how  to  take  them,  we  get 
more  human,  not  only  intellectually,  but  in  our  actions  which 
depend  upon  our  power  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 
And  while  we  gain  the  gratifying  feeling  of  ascending  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  life  offering  more  refined  enjoyments 
and  of  associating  with  the  elite  of  mankind,  at  the  same 
time  we  become  conscious  of  higher  responsibilities  towards 
our  fellow  men. 

I  will  leave  aside  the  question  of  improving  our  knowledge 
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of  the  language  as  a  means  of  understanding  French  Htera- 
ture.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  a  good  musician  must 
still  devote  part  of  this  time  to  playing  scales,  or  an  artist 
to  drawing  sketches,  so  must  a  college  student  of  literature 
still  drill  in  language  so  as  to  continue  perfecting  his  tool. 
The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  this  question 
of  language  is  that  here  belongs  the  explication  frangaise. 
The  close  study  of  a  short  text,  so  well  done  in  France, 
enables  the  student  to  discover  more  readily  in  any  text 
the  fine  points  of  the  art  of  the  writer  and,  of  course,  in 
noticing  them,  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tise, like  the  scale  or  sketch  drawing,  but  of  a  more  advanced 
character.  It  ought  to  be  given  at  once  in  a  college  course. 
Had  I  arranged  the  program  of  our  convention  I  would 
decidedly  have  felt  that  this  topic  belonged  rather  under 
the  heading  of  undergraduate  studies  than  graduate  studies. 

The  study  of  literature  means  to  us  the  study  of  the  phil- 
osophy or  ideals  of  a  country  thru  the  medium  of  fine  writ- 
ing done  by  particularly  fit  representatives  of  that  country. 

Not  only  is  the  task  of  mastering  the  whole  literature  of 
a  country  large,  but  it  grows  larger  every  day  in  modern 
literature. 

We  must  a  priori  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  all.  The  theory,  now  in  vogue,  that  students  ought 
to  acquire  their  knowledge  of  literature  entirely  by  reading 
of  texts  is  so  preposterous  that  one  wonders  how  it  could 
enter  the  mind  at  all.  Yet  I  know  of  a  college  president 
who  claims  that  students  must  read,  and  claims  that  students 
can  read,  all  of  English  literature  during  their  college  course. 
I  know  of  a  professor  who  thinks  they  are  poor  students  who 
can  not  master  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  plays  in  six  weeks. 
I  have  seen  the  Nation  allow  in  its  columns  the  statement 
that  only  fools  nowadays  would  read  a  book  page  after 
page  and  line  after  line,  that  skipping  thru  will  be  the  art 
of  reading  of  the  future,  will  be  perhaps,  but  ought  to  be? 
No.     The  students  can  not  read  all  that  is  evident. 

But  people  have  drawn  from  this  the  conclusion  that 
consequently   literature   ought   to   be   taught   by   lectures 
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— and  there  we  have  two  sides;  the  lecture  system  and  the 
reading  system.  Obviously  there  is  no  opposition  at  all, 
but  combination  of  the  two  so-called  systems  will  answer 
the  purpose  and  the  following  rule  reflects,  I  believe,  good 
sense.  Whatever  they  can  acquire  by  direct  reading,  i.  e., 
whatever  they  can  read  intelligently,  the  students  must 
read  in  the  original  text.  The  rest  must  be  given  by  lec- 
tures. What  need  be  emphasized  is  that  the  amount  of 
intelligent  reading  possible  has  been  vastly  overestimated. 
Students  can  read  intelligently,  even  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor,  a  small  amount  only. 

Regarding  the  arrangement  of  reading  and  lecturing, 
this  ought  to  be  said.  It  is  bad  policy  to  say  in  advance 
in  our  programs  that  there  shall  be  just  so  many  hours 
of  lectures  a  week,  and  so  many  hours  reading  in  class. 
We  must  not  confuse  systematic  and  artificial  work.  God 
has  not  sent  into  the  world  talented  writers  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  in  with  college  schedules.  A  professor,  suppose 
he  has  three  hours  a  week  altogether,  must  lecture  one,  two 
or  three  hours  a  week,  or  read  one,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week,  according  to  circumstances.  In  other  words  he  must 
stop  lecttuing  just  when  the  reading  of  a  text  with  the  stud- 
ents is  appropriate,  and  stop  reading  when  the  lecturing 
is  again  in  order.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  say  such  things, 
but  they  are  necessary.  Practically  all  oiu*  college  courses 
are  thus  arranged.  I  am  myself  obliged  to  chop  my  work 
that  way  to  fit  our  program  because  a  student  may  be  al- 
lowed to  register  for  the  reading  and  not  the  lectures,  or 
vice-versa. 

Regarding  the  reading  of  text,  I  wish  to  mention  this  point. 
It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  have  the  students  read  whole 
plays,  or  novels  or  whatever  it  is.     It  takes  too  much  time, 
and  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  power  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  brain  is  limited.  They  can  do  that  in  EngHsh 
when  the  question  of  language  is  less  absorbing,  and  what) 
they  learn  in  English  concerning  the  construction  of  a  whoU 
play  applies  in  other  literatures  as  well,  of  course.     Fori 
French,  it   is  enough  to  read  the  telling  scenes.     In  Cor- 
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neille's  Horace,  if  the  students  read  the  scene  between  Horace 
and  Curiace  after  the  two  have  been  chosen  as  the  respective 
champions  of  Rome  and  Alba,  and  in  which  the  two  types 
of  patriotism  come  out  wonderfully,  then  read  the  scene 
of  extreme  patriotism  the  scene  of  the  Qu'il  mourut:  of  the 
old  Horace,  and,  thirdly,  the  scene  of  extreme  anti-patriot- 
ism, the  scene  of  the  Imprecations  de  Camille,  the  rest  can 
be  summarized  by  the  professor,  or  read  at  home.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  few  striking  scenes  produce  a  more  lasting 
impression  when  read  in  a  foreign  language  and  are  more 
interesting  than  when  the  telling  scenes  are  diluted  in  long, 
not  particularly  telling  scenes.^ 

If  the  students  know  enough  of  the  language  so  that  the 
scenes  may  be  read  aloud  to  them  it  is  better;  but  it  will 
seldom  be  the  case,  and  here  I  wish  I  could  make  a  motion 
that  our  convention  try  and  take  steps  to  have,  besides 
the  elaborate  textbooks  of  the  classics  that  make  money 
for  publishing  firms,  plain  and  cheap  texts  of  classics  at 
five  cents  apiece.  They  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
our  courses.  Ginn  and  Company  did  that  years  ago. 
I  have  an  edition  of  Montaigne's  Institution  des  enfants 
and  one  of  Racine's  Andromaque  which  would  meet  the 
purpose  very  well.  But  that  is  not  enough.  This  subject 
ought  to  be  treated  separately  and  deserves  it.  By  that 
method  of  intimate  combination  of  lectures  and  reading, 
and  by  having  the  reading  so  arranged  as  to  use  only  the 
necesssary  passages,  but  many  of  them,  I  think  we  can  do 
pretty  good  work  and  realize  our  purpose  of  understanding 
literature. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  two  things:  first,  exactly 
what  the  author  wants  to  say,  and  second  why  he  says  it. 
I  wish  to  insist  upon  this,  why  he  says  it.  I  mean  that  we 
must  explain  how  an  author,  owing  to  the  time  he  lived, 
the  special  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  political,  religious 
and   social   ideas   prevailing,    could   express   nothing   else. 

^  I  am  not  contradicting  myself  because  I  said  above  that  students  ought 
not  to  run  thru  plays.  Here  the  selection  is  carefully  made  by  one  who  has 
read  consecutively ,  but  how  can  the  student  who  has  not  read  all  make  the 
selection? 
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This,  you  see,  does  away  with  all  that  idle,  so-called  develop- 
ment of  a  critical  mind  in  students.  Whether  the  students 
like  a  play  or  a  poem  or  a  novel  or  an  oration,  or  whether 
they  do  not  like  them,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
Whether  the  theories  of  an  author  are  right  or  wrong  is 
absolutely  immaterial.  The  students  have  no  business 
to  say  *T  think  this  character  ought  to  have  behaved  like 
this  or  like  that."  Their  business  is  to  understand  why  the 
author  made  the  character  act  this  way  or  that  way.  And 
we  may  remain  assured  that  we  will  develop  a  much  keener 
mind  in  the  student  by  that  sort  of  explanation  than  by 
letting  him  talk  what  his  miheu,  his  education,  his  preju- 
dices have  put  in  his  poor  little  immature  brain — and  which 
we  often  so  ridiculously  term,  his  originality.  Literary 
criticism  under  the  pretence  of  developing  the  child's  judg- 
ment is  a  fraud.  For  my  part,  I  have  come  to  the  point 
that  I  forbid  my  students  to  have  opinions,  for  those  opinions 
(Moliere  is  stupid,  Corneille  is  a  bore,  Voltaire  is  a  fake, 
Rousseau  is  hysterical)  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  listening 
to.  Literary  criticism  (or  what  is  called  so  now)  is  an  ab- 
surd thing  in  itself,  of  course,  the  moment  you  see  that  an 
author  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  write  anything 
different.  It  is  like  criticizing  a  tiger  for  being  cruel  or  a 
sheep  for  being  a  sheep. 

As  to  questions  of  sources,  of  editions,  or  even  of  manu- 
scripts they  do  not  belong  here.  They  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  professor  but  not  mentioned  in  his 
preparation  of  the  lectures.  This  is  akeady  graduate  work 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  undergraduate  professor 
must  confine  himself  strictly  to  results  of  erudition.  More- 
over questions  of  technique  must  be  treated  in  a  general 
coiu-se  on  the  literature  of  one's  own  country,  here  English 
or  American  literature.  Only  explanation  of  the  system 
of  versification  need  be  treated  in  our  French  courses  be- 
cause the  principles  of  versification  are  different  in  French 
and  in  English.  All  other  problems  of  rhetoric  are  inter- 
national. We  can  leave  that  to  English  professors  and  use 
our  time  more  profitably  for  specific  French  problems. 
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I  will  end  my  remarks  on  undergraduate  college  work 
by  supposing,  in  turn  a  four  years',  a  three  years',  and  a  two 
years'  course.  I  leave  out  additional  elective  courses,  that 
may  be  added  according  to  the  resources  of  each  college.  A 
four  years'  course  would  be  rather  seldom  but  this  is  what 
I  would  then  propose : 

1 .  Early  literature  to  end  of  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Classical  period. 

3.  pighteenth  Century. 

4.  Nineteenth  Century. 

These  four  periods,  however,  I  would  not  offer  in  that 
chronological  order  altogether  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  earliest  texts,  which  ought,  of  course,  chronologically 
to  come  first,  are  the  most  difficult.  They  are  impossible 
for  Freshmen.  I  would  therefore  propose  to  begin  with  the 
eighteenth  century  because :  (a)  the  language  there  is  easiest, 
which  is  good  for  freshmen;  {h)  the  absolutely  first  class 
literature  is  not  so  overwhelmingly  great,  which  again  is 
an  advantage  for  a  first  year;  and  {c)  the  eighteenth  century 
is  the  one  in  which  the  modern  ideals  of  the  world  were 
formed.  The  French  Revolution  is  prepared  so  that  stud- 
ents who  would  perhaps  stop  after  this  year  will  still  realize 
the  part  taken  by  France  in  our  present  aspirations.  They 
would  not  realize  this  if  they  studied  the  seventeenth  century. 

Then,  in  the  second  year  I  would  take  the  early  periods 
showing,  among  other  things,  the  part  of  France  in  the 
Renaissance  movement,  then  the  seventeenth  century 
and  finally  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  brief  introduction 
mentioning  the  eighteenth  century  course. 

Course  of  three  years.  I  should,  for  the  reasons  explained 
above,  say: 

1 .  Eighteenth  century. 

2.  Early  periods  and  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Nineteenth  century. 

Course  of  two  years.     I  would  take : 

I.  First  semester,  a  history  of  French  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  as  a  text  book.  (Not  Gaston  Paris  which  is 
by  far  too  technical.)     Such  a  book  does  not  exist  now. 
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It  ought  to  be  something  in  the  line  of  Bonnefon  or  Pylodet. 
Second  semester,  seventeenth  century,  again  a  book  of 
Pylodet  order,  or  lectures  on  the  XVII  °  siecle  par  les  textes, 
by  Pelissier,  plus  some  drama  extracts. 

2.  First  six  weeks,  eighteenth  century.  End  of  year, 
nineteenth  century,  again  with  lectures  and  an  anthology 
like  Pelissier,  Sensine,  etc. 

COLI.BGE  GRADUATE  WORK,  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 

PHII.OSOPHY  * 

What  about  graduate  work?  Here  again  the  lack  of 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  work  is  just  the  result 
of  misunderstandings. 

We  call  graduate  studies  research  work.  But  research 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  And  again  the  answer  to  the  question 
"why  do  we  want  research?"  is  this:  To  understand  our 
authors  better.  You  will  say,  it  goes  without  saying.  Yes 
it  ought  to  go  without  saying  but  I  think  that  we  manage 
our  graduate  work  mostly  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  prevent 
students  from  seeing  the  obvious.  So  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  professors  should  become  conscious  once  more  that  the 
ultimate  end  and  great  purpose  of  graduate  work  is  to  ob- 
tain results  which  can  be  used  as  an  explanation  of  French 
Hterature.  Or,  if  we  put  it  in  strictly  professional  terms, 
to  get  at  the  results  which  are  explained  in  undergraduate 
college  courses. 

There  are  foiu:  great  groups  of  problems  to  be  solved  in 
graduate  classes: 

I.  For  what  people,  of  what  country,  of  what  time  did 
an  author  write?  This  historical  background  is  most  neg- 
lected. The  ignorance  of  graduate  students  regarding 
the  period  they  study  is  often  stupefying.  And  yet  we  all 
know  that  we  speak  or  write  differently  according  to  the 
people  we  are  addressing.  The  same  words  and  sentences 
pronounced  before  children,  or  women,  or  men,  or  pro- 
fessors, or  soldiers  have  an  entirely  different  meaning. 
In  the  same  way,  a  writer  practically  never  addresses  hu- 
manity.    He  addresses  a  very  definite  pubHc  and  his  utter- 
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ances  assume  a  specific  meaning  that  can  not  be  accurately 
understood  before  we  realize  the  specific  character  of  the 
people  he  wrote  for. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  individual  author  by  the  same 
historic  milieu,  by  the  education  received,  possibly  by  in- 
herited factors — then  by  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
friends  he  made  and  books  he  read. 

3.  The  mutual  reaction  of  historic  public  and  individual 
authors  as  brought  out  by  the  writings. 

4.  The  changes  in  the  ideas  of  the  author  as  he  grows 
more  mature,  or  possibly  less  enthusiastic  and  positive.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  this  is  part  of  number  three.  Still  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent works  by  the  same  author  to  each  other.  The  more 
I  study,  the  more  I  realize  how  many  valuable  hints  we  can 
get  from  such  comparisons. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  details  and  mention  all  sorts  of 
preliminary  problems  that  must  be  solved.  Correct  reading 
of  text,  exact  meaning  of  words  (e.  g.,  the  word  honnete 
— for  a  long  time  meaning  cultured,  and  later  only  morally 
honest;  subjective  and  objective  which  have  taken  each 
other's  place  since  the  seventeenth  century;  objective 
in  Descartes  is  subjective  in  our  modern  vocabularly,  etc.). 
Then  questions  of  date  and  so  forth — problems  very  intricate 
at  times,  but  which  ought  not  to  absorb  all  our  attention. 
The  chief  object  of  graduate  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  students  who  want  to  become  professors,  is  a  drill 
to  become  a  professor.  The  students  must  learn  how  to 
handle  the  material  at  hand  on  any  literary  subject  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  accounting  for  the  thought  exprest 
in  the  writings  of  an  author.  And  if  I  am  right,  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  now  in  our  universities  to  the  doctor's 
dissertation  is  far  too  great.  A  doctor's  dissertation  ought 
to  be  just  a  sample  of  what  the  student  can  do  in  handHng 
material.  He  ought  not  to  make  it,  so  to  speak,  the  only 
sample  he  will  ever  have  to  offer.  He  must  try  his  hand 
on  as  great  a  variety  of  topics  as  possible  and  rather  be 
assigned   smaller   topics   or   less   specialized   topics.     The 
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inMit  need  not  be  considered  indispensable;  but  we  confuse 
constantly  inMit,  with  personal  or  original. 

At  present  there  is  a  difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  great 
rivalry,  and  in  a  certain  way  worthy  of  admiration,  for 
scientific  prestige  among  our  universities.  One  way  of  ob- 
taining this  prestige  is  publication,  and  since  professors 
are  crusht  under  class  and  administrative  work,  one 
way  of  getting  publications  is  to  use  our  future  Ph.D.'s 
dissertations.  This  will  lengthen  indeed  the  list  of  works 
issued  by  an  institution.  But  really  have  we  not  reached 
a  point  where  we  ought  to  allow  the  quality  of  the  work  to 
come  into  consideration  too?  I  am  afraid,  or  rather  I 
know,  that  this  flood  of  endless  and  immature  and  badly 
digested  dissertations  causes  American  scholarship  to  be 
misjudged  abroad.  I  am  sure  that  America  would  gain 
in  scientific  prestige  if  we  discontinued  the  printing  of  theses 
for  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  the  opinion  that  oiu*  scientific  productions  are  not  up 
to  the  mark.  Moreover  it  would  prevent,  at  the  same  time, 
the  student  from  narrowing  his  interests  terribly,  concen- 
trating it  on  a  small  point  of  erudition  just  at  the  time  he 
gets  ready  for  his  humanitarian  profession,  i.  e.,  when  he 
ought  to  work  towards  broadmindedness. 

Just  one  more  word  regarding  Professor  Armstrong's 
report  at  the  Convention  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
in  Dec,  191 1,  at  Columbia  University.  He  proposes 
that  we  distinguish  carefully  in  our  graduate  schools  be- 
tween research  students  and  students  preparing  specially 
for  teaching  and  that  we  offer  two  different  degrees,  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  for  the  first  class,  and  A.M.  for  the  second 
class,  as  a  sort  of  venia  docendi — the  A.M.  being  not  of  a 
lower  but  of  a  different  sort.  I  fully  agree  with  the  idea 
of  reacting  against  erudition  as  practically  the  only  way  to 
enter  a  teacher's  career,  but  I  would  go  a  step  further,  and 
lay  the  stress  altogether  on  the  preparation  for  instruction, 
even  for  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 

You  will  think  that  is  a  return  to  the  normal  school  idea. 
Not  by  any  means.     I  consider  normal  schools  as  a  thing 
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of  the  past  which  will  be  forgotten  soon,  as  will,  I  hope, 
any  thing  that  reminds  us  of  pedagogy.  To  lecture  on 
methods,  on  technique,  on  preparing  model  lessons  is  by 
no  means  my  ideal.  I  believe  it  entirely  futile.  It  is 
sufficient  to  let  students  hear  good  examples  in  the 
lectures  of  their  professors.  Then  either  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  The  student  will  have  originality  enough  to 
create  altogether  a  personal  manner  of  teaching  or  else  he 
will,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  case,  begin  by  doing  ex- 
actly what  was  done  when  he  was  studying,  changing  and 
improving  as  he  gets  his  own  experience  and  according  to 
natural  inclinations  or  to  the  special  needs  of  the  class  be- 
fore him. 

The  thesis  then  which  I  wish  to  propose  to  you  is  this. 
The  purpose  of  graduate  work  is  to  drill  students  to  obtain 
information,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  summarizing  of 
information  already  available — with  a  view  of  making  us 
understand  our  authors  thoroly.  And  the  undergraduate 
courses  ought  simply  to  make  use  of  the  results  obtained 
thus.  The  undergraduate  work  is  the  means,  the  graduate 
work  the  end. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  avoided  today  is  the  burdening  of 
our  undergraduate  work  or  lectures  with  a  display  of  erudi- 
tion which  does  not  belong  there.  Demonstration,  but  not 
scientific  justification  of  the  demonstration,  belongs  to  the 
undergraduate  college  course. 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  no  reason  why  a  graduate  student 
should  not  continue  to  follow  courses  which  are  not  graduate 
and  increase  his  general  information  while  keeping  before 
his  eyes  the  ultimate  end  of  his  own  special  studies.  To 
take  three  or  four  seminaries  at  the  same  time  is  confusing 
— and  I  do  not  call  really  graduate  work  beginning  courses 
in  old  French,  they  are  simply  courses  belonging  .to  a  later 
period  of  studies  but  not  of  a  different  character  from  any 
beginning  course  in  language,  Greek,  Latin,  or  even  French 
or  German. 

A.    SCHINZ 

Smith  College 


IV 

RETARDATION  AND  ELIMINATION  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  wild  boy 
was  found  wandering  in  the  forest  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  was  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  unable  to 
express  his  wants  in  any  spoken  language.  He  incessantly 
struggled  to  escape  and,  like  any  other  wild  animal,  used 
nails  and  teeth  as  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  *'He 
was  brought  to  Paris,  restrained,  clothed,  fed  and  made 
the  first  close  study  of  retardation."^ 

Certain  members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
contended  that  he  exhibited  indications,  not  of  idiocy, 
but  of  the  state  of  development  in  which  a  normal  child 
would  be  were  he  subjected  to  the  same  wild  environment. 
After  careful  and  painstaking  efforts  in  his  training,  his 
teachers  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  classifying  him  as  a  normal  child — he  was  an 
idiot;  but  they  proved  that  even  an  idiot  may  be  educated 
to  some  extent. 

Edward  Seguin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  data  in  the 
case  of  the  wild  boy,  made  the  deduction  that  f eeble-minded- 
ness  and  idiocy  are  the  result  of  arrested  development 
or  retardation,  either  before  or  after  birth.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  this  by  forming  a  class  of  feeble-minded 
children  and,  in  his  efforts  to  make  normal  citizens  of  them, 
he  attained  remarkable  success.^ 

Seguin's  success  in  this  matter  became  an  inspiration 
to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Almost 
immediately,  in  1849,  Massachusetts  established  the  first 
American  training  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Soon 
afterwards,   the   example   of   Massachusetts  was   followed 

1  Psychological  clinic,  October,  191 1,  p.  121-131. 
« Ibid. 
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by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  of  the  Union. 
From  the  experience  of  these  institutions  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  it  has  been  shown  that  idiocy,  imbecihty  and 
feeble-mindedness  are  only  stages  of  retardation,  usually 
of  a  severe  form,  and  due  to  some  incurable  brain  defect. 
The  knowledge  of  these  cases  has  very  generally  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  all  cases  of  retardation  are  hopeless, 
while,  in  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  can  be  over- 
come entirely  and  all  can  be  improved  to  a  remarkable 
extent  by  proper  treatment.  The  only  cases  of  blocked 
advancement  or  excessive  retardation  which  can  not  be 
advanced  to,  or  nearly  to  the  status  of  the  normal  child 
by  persistent  personal  attention,  are  those  severe  cases  due 
to  some  brain  defect,  usually  congenital,  which  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  advancement  of  science,  at  least,  are  considered 
incurable. 

The  next  advance  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  United  States  came  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900.  The  first  state- wide  truancy  law  was  enacted  and 
enforced  with  some  degree  of  thoroness  about  1890.  This 
example  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  many  other 
states.  Previous  to  this  time,  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  regulate  attendance  by  boards  of  education;  but 

ese  attempts  had  usually  been  very  ineffective  because 
he  states  lacked  power  to  support  the  authority  of  the  school 
boards,  and  because  the  districts  employing  these  regula- 
tions were  far  separated  from  each  other  and  were  not  sup- 
ported by  widespread  public  sentiment. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  state  truancy  laws 

d  for  several  years  afterwards,  superintendents  and  school 
people  generally,  as  well  as  the  large  majority  of  business 
men,  believed  that  almost  all  children  were  receiving  at 
least  an  elementary  education.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  the 
truancy  laws  became  apparent,  thoughtful  educators  every- 
where realized  that  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  were 
not  completing  the  eighth  grade  work.  This  discovery 
led,    first,    to    the    establishing    of    truant  or  disciplinary 
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schools  in  some  of  our  cities  and  soon  thereafter  to  the  forma- 
tion of  special  schools  for  slow  or  backward  children. 

Usually,  in  rural  schools,  the  truancy  laws  are  not  so 
eJffective  as  in  city  systems,  so  it  is  likely  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  children  are  retarded  by  non-attendance  in 
the  country  than  in  our  cities.  Investigations  into  condi- 
tions in  rural  schools  have  not  been  as  general  nor  as  thoro 
as  in  city  systems,  so  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  the 
same  degree  of  exactness,  in  reference  to  rural  conditions. 

Most  investigators  of  retardation  conditions  agree  that 
it  is  a  mental  status,  a  state  of  development,  tho  they  are 
not  so  thoroly  in  accord  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
its  various  causes.  Reference  has  been  made  to  congenital 
effects  as  a  cause  of  retardation,  but  the  great  number  of 
cases  with  which  the  public  schools  are  concerned  are  due 
to  other  causes.  If  a  child,  perfectly  normal  at  the  age  of 
seven,  attains  the  age  of  ten  with  the  same  mental  develop- 
ment, he  is  retarded,  that  is,  his  mental  status  has  remained 
the  same  and  he  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  mental 
development  which  the  normal  child  of  ten  has  reached. 
This  definition  can  not  apply  to  all  children  alike,  for  some 
children  are  slower  in  developing,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, than  are  others,  and  we  can  not  arbitrarily  set  up  a 
quantitative  or  qualitative  standard  which  is  uniform  for  all 
children  of  a  given  age.  An  approximate  standard,  however, 
may  be  assigned  for  discussing  the  problem,  and  most  in- 
vestigators have  assumed  that  any  child  who  is  more  than 
two  years  behind  the  child  of  ordinary  attainments  (i.  e., 
one  who  has  entered  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  completed 
a  grade  each  year  thereafter)  should  be  listed  in  the  re- 
tarded class. 

In  various  studies  of  the  conditions  of  retardation  in 
difiFerent  school  systems,  it  has  been  found  that  certain 
causes  produce  the  greatest  loss  in  advancement  in  some 
cities,  while  other  causes  are  of  more  importance  in  other 
cities.  Difference  in  amount  and  causes  of  retardation, 
however,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  be  due  to  such 
factors  as  difference  in  ancestry,   difference  in  industries 
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followed  by  the  citizens,  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  disease, 
and  different  provisions  in  the  various  state  laws  on  compul- 
sory school  attendance. 

Conditions  of  retardation  and  eUmination  in  the  two 
school  systems  of  Colorado  City,  Colorado,  and  Garden 
City,  Kansas,  are  made  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  the 
tables  of  statistics  and  their  discussion  in  this  paper.  Con- 
ditions in  these  two  cities,  with  various  corrections  for 
different  local  conditions  of  minor  importance,  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical  in  our  cities  of  from  two  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  various  statistical  tables  presented  in 
the  following  pages  give  the  essential  data  for  a  comparative 
study  of  retardation  and  of  what  is  largely  its  result,  elimina- 
tion. These  statistics  were  collected  and  tabulated  in  the 
fall  of  191 1. 

Table  I — Grade  Populations 

Elementary  School  Grades        High  School    15 
Grades       1       2      3      4      5      6      7       8      9       10    11      12    H 

Colorado  City,  Colo.    Boys  84  63  6 1  67  56  46  37  20  30  6  2  2  474 

Girls  79  50  62  67  49  37  23  46  24  14  13  8  472 

Garden  City,  Kansas   Boys  93  41  30  42  21  27  40  34  38  20  11  7  404 

Girls  .69  3z   42  26  33  26  S2>   18  35  22  11  19  367 


This  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  separately 
in  each  grade  and  shows  attendance  conditions  as  they  are 
without  regard  to  causes.  The  relation  which  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  twelfth  grade  in  each  system  bears  toward 
the  total  number  in  that  system  shows  to  what  extent  re- 
tardation and  elimination  affect  the  efl&ciency  of  our  futtu-e 
citizenship.  Only  fifteen  and  two- tenths  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  the  two  systems  are  in  the  high  school, 
while  only  two  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  reached 
the  senior  year  in  their  respective  high  schools.  Retarda- 
tion and  elimination,  however,  are  not  the  only  factors 
causing  this  result  but  they  are  the  most  frequently  oper- 
ative. In  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  in  normal  com- 
munities, the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  greater  number  in  the  first  grade  of  each 
system  than  in  any  succeeding  grade.     A  certain  per  cent 
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of  the  children  in  each  system  die  during  their  school 
attendance  and  this  loss  in  numbers  must  also  be  deducted 
from  the  advancing  grades  successively.  The  factors  of 
increasing  population  and  death,  however,  are  small  in 
comparison  with  retardation  and  elimination.  According 
to  Dr.  Ayres,  these  two  factors  combined  constitute  only 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  in  enrollment  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grades.^ 

In  the  two  systems  studied,  there  is  a  much  greater  de- 
crease in  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  in  Colorado  City 
than  in  that  of  Garden  City.  The  high  school  in  Garden 
City  is  open  to  all  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  reside  in  the  county.  The  high  school  receives 
financial  support  from  the  city,  county  and  state,  so  it  is 
really  a  county  high  school  under  city  control.  The  resi- 
dents of  Garden  City  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  those  of  Colo- 
rado City  are,  to  a  great  extent,  employes  of  the  railroads 
and  mills  or  are  day  laborers.  These  classes  of  people  fre- 
quently move,  do  not  generally  own  their  own  homes  and 
their  children  do  not  attend  school  so  well  as  do  the  children 
of  farming  and  home-owning  people.  For  both  of  these 
reasons  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Garden  City  high  school 
should  enroll  a  greater  number  of  pupils  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  city  than  should  Colorado  City.  The  Colo- 
rado City  high  school  has  been  estabHshed  only  four  years, 
and  attendance  in  high  school  has  not  yet  become  a  com- 
munity habit  as  is  the  case  in  Garden  City  whose  high 
school  has  been  graduating  pupils  for  twenty-six  years. 

Tabi^E  II — Distribution  op  Pupils  by  Age 

Ages  5   6   7   8   9   10  11  12  13  14  15  16   17  18  19  20  21   H 

Colo.  City,  Colo. : 

Boys  .  .  52  39  46  49  50  52  50  47  40  28  18  8  3  2  .  .  .  .  474 

Girls  .  .  47  46  46  41  43  41  47  37  33  38  31  16  4  2  .  .  .  .  472 

Garden  City,  Kans. : 

Boys  16  33  31  37   22  39  27  33  33  34  27  21  25  12  8  6  .  .  404 

Girls  10  29  22  40  20  35  35  20  34  27  33  16  27  II  4  4  .  .  367 

^  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  191 1,  p.  25. 
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This  table  shows  how  many  pupils  of  each  age  there  are 
in  each  system  and  shows  the  beginning  and  extent  of  elimi- 
nation. It  is  evident  that  pupils  begin  to  leave  school 
at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen;  but  their  elimination 
becomes  most  pronounced  at  sixteen,  at  which  age  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  no  longer  effective  in  holding 
pupils  in  school.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
in  both  Colorado  and  Kansas,  pupils  may  be  excused  from 
school  attendance  for  several  different  reasons,  and  this 
fact  doubtless  accounts  for  the  decrease  shown  in  these 
two  years.  That  children  very  generally  leave  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  attend,  is  quite 
evident  from  the  preceding  table.  The  amount  of  schooling 
the  vast  majority  of  children  get  depends,  then,  upon  the 
age  at  which  they  enter  school  and  their  rate  of  progress 
after  entrance.  Since  some  children  do  not  enter  school 
at  six  and  a  large  number  of  them  drop  out  at  fourteen  and 
an  increasing  number  each  year  thereafter,  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  of  them  could  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  even  if  all  progrest  normally.  However, 
few  pupils  pass  thru  the  first  eight  grades  without  losing 
one  or  more  years  by  failure  of  promotion.  Allowing  a 
margin  of  two  years'  loss,  and  considering  all  pupils  normal 
who  are  not  more  than  two  years  behind  where  they  should 
be  had  they  entered  school  at  six  and  advanced  one  grade 
each  year,  the  following  table  shows  what  large  numbers 
are  above  the  normal  age : 


tColo.  City,  Colo.       Boys  474  259  108  59  23  13  203  12 

Girls  472  293  85  52  13  14  164  15 

Garden  City,  Kans.  Boys  404  220  89  47  25  17  178  6 

Girls  367  220  85  32  12  8  137  10 
1 
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It  is  evident  that  the  Garden  City  system  does  not  make 
quite  so  good  a  showing  as  does  that  of  Colorado  City, 
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tho  its  high  school  record  was  shown  to  be  slightly  better. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  under  normal  age,  or  ahead  of 
grade,  is  seen  to  be  sixteen,  while  that  for  Colorado  City 
is  twenty-seven.  Garden  City's  total  number  retarded 
is  three  hundred  fifty-seven,  while  that  for  Colorado  City 
is  three  hundred  sixty-seven;  but  since  the  total  number 
of  pupils  considered  in  Colorado  City  is  larger,  the  propor- 
tion of  pupils  retarded  in  Garden  City  is  slightly  higher. 
In  the  following  table  is  found  the  same  information  that 
is  given  in  Table  III ;  but  it  is  here  reduced  to  percentages . 
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Colo.  City,  Colo. 
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Garden  City,  Kans. 

Boys 

404 

54-5 

22 

II .6  6.2     4.2 

44 

1-5 

Girls 

367 

60 

23-1 

8.8 

3-2       2.1 

37-2 

2.8 

The  number  of  children  leaving  school  at  any,  special 
age  or  at  any  particular  point  in  the  curriculum  is  depend- 
ent upon  how  many  children  enter  each  school  system  each 
year.  There  are  various  ways  of  approximating  this  num- 
ber tho  school  records  and  reports  very  generally  fail  to 
give  the  exact  number.  The  three  ways  that  have  been 
generally  used  give  sHghtly  different  results,  but  all  arrive  at 
approximately  the  same  result.  The  average  of  the  en- 
rollments in  the  first  three  grades  in  each  system  has  been 
taken  by  some,  while  others  have  assumed  that  the  average 
of  the  generations  of  the  ages  of  seven  to  twelve  approxi- 
mates the  number  entering  a  particular  system  each  year. 
Prof.  Strayer,  of  Columbia,  assumes  as  a  standard  the 
largest  group  of  any  particular  age  in  a  school  system.^ 
Adopting  Prof.  Strayer's  method  of  arriving  at  the  number 

*  Strayer,  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  Washington,  191 1, 
p.  12. 
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of  children  entering  school  in  any  one  year,  the  following- 
table  gives  the  percentages  of  the  largest  age  group  found 
in  each  grade. 

Table  V — Pbrcentage  of  Largest  Age  Group  Found  in  Each  Grade 

Elementary  Schools  High  School 


Largest  age  group      1         2         3         4        5         6        789      10      11    12 

Colo.  City,  Colo.   Boys  52  162  121  117  129  108  88  71  38  58  12  4  4 

Girls  47  168  106  132  143  104  79  49  98  51  30  28  17 

Garden  City,  Kans.  Boys  39  239  105  77  108  54  76  103  87  97  51  28  18 

Girls  40  173  83  105  65  83  45  88  45  88  55  28  48 

In  comparing  the  two  systems,  we  find  that  the  schools 
of  Colorado  City  retain  their  pupils  in  school  better  up 
to  the  seventh  grade  than  do  those  of  Garden  City.  The 
percentage  for  the  first  grade  in  Garden  City  is  larger 
because  the  law  in  Kansas  allows  children  of  five  years 
of  age  to  enter  school,  while  this  is  not  permitted  in  Colorado 
City  and  all  children  in  its  system  are  at  least  six  years 
of  age.  After  the  sixth  grade,  however,  the  schools  of  Garden 
City  show  by  far  the  better  record,  which  is  due,  probably, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  two 
high  school  records,  to  the  different  classes  of  people  who 
make  up  the  patrons  of  the  two  systems,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Garden  City  has  an  old,  well-established  high  school, 
to  which  both  the  pupils  of  the  city  and  of  the  county  are 
admitted. 

To  avoid  possible  errors  in  treating  this  subject  from  the 
basis  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  system^ 
and  to  be  enabled  to  apply  comparisons  to  a  specific  case, 
the  record  of  one  class  of  pupils  who  entered  the  schools 
of  Garden  City,  Kansas,  in  the  first  grade  in  the  fall  of  1904 
is  given  in  detail  in  Table  VI.  The  difiiculty  encountered 
in  recording  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  any  one  class  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  American  families  move  frequently, 
and,  if  the  record  extends  over  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
a  great  many  families  will  have  moved  and  the  pupils  will 
be  found  to  be  in  many  school  systems  far  removed  from  that 
in  which  they  entered  school.  In  the  investigation  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  class,  it  was  found  that  approximately 
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one-third  of  them  were  no  longer  in  the  Garden  City  schools 
in  191 1 ;  but,  fortunately,  all  could  be  located  and  their 
records  obtained  to  date. 

Record  of  a  class  of  145  pupils  who  entered  the  first 
grade  in  Garden  City,  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  should 
have  been  in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  fall  of  191 1 : 


Table  VI 

Grades 

4th 

5  th 

6th         7th 

8  th 

9  th 

Total 

]&oys 

3 

6 

20           26 

18 

2 

75 

Girls 

I 

7 

19           20 

18 

5 

70 

Applying  the  same  method  as  employed  in  Table  IV, 
we  find  that  fifty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
boys  are  normal,  thirty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  are 
retarded,  and  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  are  ahead  of 
grade.  Fifty-four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls 
are  normal,  thirty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent  are  retarded, 
and  seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  are  ahead  of  grade.  The 
pupils  comprizing  this  class  were  an  average  group  of  children 
showing  no  indications  of  exceptional  ability  or  of  excep- 
tional dullness.  The  parents  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  persons  of  average  intelligence  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Only  two  families  whose  children  are  listed 
in  the  class  are  very  poor,  and  none  of  them  would  be  classed 
as  wealthy.  The  percentage  results  for  the  class  differ 
slightly  from  those  obtained  when  the  entire  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school  were  considered;  but  the  differences 
are  so  slight  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  results 
obtained  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  two  systems 
as  wholes  are  reasonably  accurate  and  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  for  the  average  school  system  of  similar  size. 
These  results  too  are  very  similar  to  those  secured  by  Pro- 
fessor Strayer^  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cities  of  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  population.  The  following  table  gives  Professor 
Strayer's  medium  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys 

^  Stray er,  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  Washington,  191 1, 
p.  103. 


Under  age 

Boys 

Girls 

4 

5 

2.6 

3-1 

1-5 

2.8 
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and  girls  who  are  of  normal  age,  over  normal  age  and  under 
normal  age,  and  the  same  percentages  for  Colorado  City 
and  for  Garden  City : 

Table  VII 

Normal  Over  age 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

Prof.  Strayer's  Medians  54  58  38  36 

Colorado  City,  Colo.        54 . 6         62  .  i         42  . 8         34 . 8 
Garden  City,  Kansas        54.4         60  44  37.2 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  retardation  in  the  two  sys- 
tems studied  and  in  all  others,  also,  is  irregular  attendance. 
Periodic  illness  is  a  slight  cause;  but  chronic  ailments, 
weak  constitution,  low  vitality,  etc.,  are  permanent  in 
effect.  To  absorb  and  make  over  into  Americans  the  hordes 
of  foreigners  poured  into  our  large  city  schools  each  year 
is  an  enormous  task,  and  this  task  involves  instruction  of 
the  parents  in  proper  standards  of  living  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children.  Thousands  of  these  children  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  good  food  properly  prepared.  Unsanitary 
homes,  the  nerve-racking  din  of  a  busy  urban  life  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  food  problem  are  factors  which  cause  a 
large  number  of  children  to  be  very  irregular  in  attendance. 
Retarded  by  these  causes,  such  children  attain  very  unsatis- 
factory results  when  they  do  attend.  Children  come  from 
these  unsanitary  homes  afflicted  with  various  ailments  and 
predisposed  to  all  the  diseases  which  thrive  in  filth.  The 
loss  in  attendance  due  to  attacks  of  diseases  brought  on  by 
these  conditions  and  to  the  low  vitality  of  such  pupils  pro- 
duces an  immense  amount  of  retardation.  The  modern 
remedy  for  such  conditions  is  found  in  medical  inspection 
in  our  schools  and  the  proper  control  of  health  conditions 
in  the  homes.  Medical  inspection  alone  is  of  little  benefit 
unless  it  is  followed  by  action  either  by  the  families  them- 
selves or  enforced  treatment  by  the  authority  of  the  schools 
or  of  the  state  or  municipality. 

The  force  of  example  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  estab- 
Hshing  a  higher  standard  of  living  among  the  foreigners 
and  the  ignorant  classes  of  native  Americans.     By  intro- 
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ducing  into  the  curriculums  such  subjects  as  sewing  and 
cooking  for  the  girls  and  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and 
kindred  practical  subjects  for  both  boys  and  girls,  much 
may  be  accompHshed  in  the  way  of  more  regular  attendance 
because  of  the  interest  such  subjects  arouse.  It  is  a  hard 
matter,  among  either  the  foreign  elements  or  the  ignorant 
native  classes,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  purely  cultural 
studies.  When  subjects  which  deal  with  the  family's 
every  day  life  and  health  are  properly  presented,  attend- 
ance is  greatly  improved  because  of  the  best  of  incentives 
— interest. 

Much  of  our  poor  attendance  is  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  school  work  or  to  an  absorbing  interest  in  some  field 
outside  of  school.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  is  frequently  due  to  poor  teaching.  Many  of  our 
teachers  are  recruited  each  year  from  the  ranks  of  the 
school  children  who  have  lately  finished  the  eighth  grade 
work,  and  these  inexperienced,  poorly  educated  and  un- 
trained teachers  drive  thousands  of  pupils  out  of  our  schools 
by  their  blunders  and  ignorance  in  cases  where  a  profession- 
ally trained,  sympathetic  teacher  would  not  only  hold 
them  in  school,  but  reduce  retardation  to  a  minimum. 

Our  courses  of  study  come  in  for  their  share  of  blame 
in  this  regard  too,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  prepared 
according  to  the  accepted  form  and  content  regardless  of 
the  needs  of  the  children.  This  fault  is  probably  more 
applicable  to  the  high  school  curriculum  than  to  that  of  the 
grades.  Children  are  usually  interested  in  those  things 
in  which  they  see  value  for  themselves,  and  the  children  of 
a  great  part  of  our  foreign  element  and  of  many  Americans 
are,  for  this  reason,  interested  in  those  subjects  which  touch 
their  daily  lives  and  train  them  for  right  and  successful 
living.  Hence,  the  modern  demand  for  domestic  science 
and  art,  manual  training,  industrial  education  and  trade 
schools.  From  tests  made  in  various  schools,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  if  these  subjects  were  introduced  into  every 
curriculum  and  such  schools  established,  our  attendance 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  giving  an  added  interest 
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in  the  school  work,  and  elimination  at  early  ages  would 
be  materially  reduced. 

Even  at  the  early  age  covered  by  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws,  many  children  are  found  to  be  interested 
in  occupations  and  attractions  which  should  not  absorb  their 
time  and  attention  at  least  until  they  have  completed  their 
school  work.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  en- 
couraged by  the  ignorant  parent,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
child  attends  school  only  when  he  is  compelled  by  the  truancy 
law.  Most  compulsory  education  laws  provide  for  the  re- 
tention of  pupils  at  home  in  cases  of  emergency;  but  cases 
of  real  emergency  are  rare;  hence,  this  provision  of  the  law 
is  more  often  abused  than  rightly  used.  In  Colorado's 
compulsory  law  there  is  no  emergency  provision;  but  parents 
who  are  not  vitally  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
•children  and  who  resent  the  attitude  of  the  state  in  com- 
pelling attendance,  often  maintain  that  emergencies  exist 
when  the  children  have  been  simply  kept  at  home  for  some 
ordinary  labor  which  the  parent  was  too  indolent  to  do 
for  himself,  or  did  not  care  to  hire  done.  Some  parents 
have  even  been  known  to  invent  harrowing  cases  of  disease 

i'n  the  effort  to  secure  the  labor  of  their  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  school  attendance.  More  frequently,  however, 
parents  do  not  realize  the  handicap  which  even  a  few  days' 
OSS  in  attendance  is  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  for  this 
eason  allow  children  to  remain  at  home  for  trivial  reasons. 
Out  of  fifty  cases  of  absence  from  school  in  the  schools 
of  Colorado  City,  Colorado,  forty-five  of  these  cases  were 

Round  to  be  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parents. 
!n  each  of  the  forty-five  cases,   the  parents  alleged  vari- 
ous  emergencies   as   reasons   for   the   absences.      Upon   a 
more  rigid  investigation,  only  six  of  these  cases  were  foimd 
to  be  cases  of  real  emergency,  i.  e.,  sickness  of  the  pupil 
or  serious  sickness  in  the  immediate  family. 
I  In  well-conducted  school  systems,  the  number  of  cases 

of  real  truancy,  in  which  the  pupil  is  out  of  school  without 
the  consent  of  either  the  parents  or  school  authorities, 
is  generally  small  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  attendance. 
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This  class  of  truancy  is  easily  handled  and  usually  easily 
remedied;  but  when  the  parents  uphold  the  children  in 
truancy,  and  even  tell  falsehoods  in  shielding  them,  the 
matter  is  more  difficult  and  presents  the  greatest  problem 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  This  loss  in  attend- 
ance due  to  the  fault  of  the  parent  is  probably  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  from  all  other  causes  combined.  A 
provision  in  every  compulsory  attendance  law  should  state 
that  the  only  acceptable  excuse  for  absence  is  sickness  of 
the  pupil  or  serious  illness  in  his  immediate  family.  The 
strict  enforcement  of  such  a  provision  would  aid  in  securing 
a  more  regular  attendance. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  especially, 
the  number  of  children  who  move  from  city  to  city,  from 
country  to  city  or  from  city  to  country,  is  large  and  usually 
each  removal  means  the  loss  of  a  grade  or  class.  Many 
children  are  placed  in  the  retarded  class  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  moving;  altho  it  is  likely  that  such  children 
would'  generally  be  in  the  retarded  class  even  if  they  did 
not  move,  since  the  home  surroundings  and  the  attitude 
of  parents  who  are  "chronic  movers"  are  not  generally 
conducive  to  rapid  advancement  in  school  work  among  the 
children.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  standards  for  classi- 
fication and  promotion  and,  frequently,  if  a  pupil  is  found 
to  be  behind  a  specific  grade  or  class  in  one  subject,  altho 
he  be  far  advanced  in  some  other  subject  or  even  in  all 
others,  he  is  classified  according  to  his  standing  in  the  lowest 
subject.  The  school  system  from  which  he  comes  may 
be  one  which  requires  and  maintains  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  excellent  in  all  respects,  yet  its  course  of  study 
may  not  include  work  as  far  advanced  in  some  specific 
subject  as  does  the  second  system.  As  a  consequence,  the 
pupil  is  assigned  to  a  grade  lower  than  that  in  which  he 
really  belongs  and  is  wholly  or  partially  retarded.  Princi- 
pals are  frequently  not  careful  about  assigning  pupils  to 
the  various  grades  when  they  come  from  another  system  of 
schools,  or  when  they  are  transferred  from  some  other  school 
in  the  same  system.     The  assigning  is  usually  done  upon 
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trial,  and  if,  after  trial,  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  weak  in  one 
or  more  subjects,  he  is  sent  to  a  lower  grade;  but  if  he  is 
farther  advanced  than  the  class  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  he  is  seldom  advanced  to  the  next  higher  one. 
While  our  systems  do  not  permit  of  sufficient  flexibihty 
for  advancement,  they  are  nearly  always  so  arranged  as  to 
compel  pupils  to  repeat  work  upon  trivial  grounds. 

In  the  Colorado  City  schools,  the  greatest  number  of 
transferred  pupils  were  found  to  be  in  the  Midland  School. 
The  patrons  of  this  school  are  largely  employed  in  the 
ore  reduction  mills  and  in  the  railroad  shops.  A  large 
number  of  them  do  not  own  their  own  homes,  but  are  renters 
and  move  frequently.  The  investigation  into  causes  of 
retardation  disclosed  the  fact  that  71.7  per  cent  of  the  re- 
tarded pupils  had  been  transferred  one  or  more  times  during 
their  school  attendance,  while  only  21.1  per  cent  of  the  re- 
maining pupils  in  the  school  had  changed  schools  at  any 
time  since  entering.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  great 
influence  "moving"  has  upon  retardation: 

Table  VIII 


^^Bk: 


idland  School 


Boys 
Girls 


Below 
age 


Normal 
52 
44 


Total 
retarded    retarded 


Total  of  both 
Total  not     retarded  and 


27 
26 


57 
47 


non-retarded 
84 
73 


Totals    8 


96 


53 


104 


Table  IX 

Non-retarded     Retarded 
pupils  trans-  pupils 


Midland  School 


ferred 
Boys        12 

Girls       10 


transferred 
18 
20 


Total  Per  cent 

trans-  non-retrans- 

fers  ferred 

30  21 

30  21 


157 


Per  cent 

retarded 

transferred 


66.66 

77 


Totals  or  Av.       22 


38 


60 


71.7 


'I     also  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  children,  whose  home 

conditions  are  not  of  the  best,  are  the  ones  who  are  trans- 

j     ferred    oftenest.     In    other    words,    that    the    poorer    and 

!     usually  more  ignorant  classes  move  oftener  than  the  average 

home-owning  citizen. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher,   principal  and 
superintendent,  to  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
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work  and  method  of  assigning  be  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
able a  pupil,  upon  being  transferred  from  one  school  to 
another  in  the  same  system,  or  when  the  change  is  from  one 
system  to  another,  to  take  up  the  work  in  each  subject  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  where  he  left  off.  At  least, 
the  pupil  should  not  be  compelled  to  lose  a  grade  or  class 
because  of  the  change  of  schools. 

The  varying  methods  of  classification  and  promotion 
are  responsible  for  many  cases  of  retardation.  The  system 
of  grading  by  years  is  the  generally  accepted  one,  and  the 
number  of  grades  has  usually  been  fixt  at  eight  for  the 
elementary  schools,  altho  there  are  some  notable  exceptions 
to  the  eight-year  requirement  for  the  grade  work.  The 
principal  problem  in  either  case  lies  in  providing  for  the 
work  to  be  done  and  done  thoroly  either  in  the  required 
eight  years  or  in  nine  or  seven.  Various  ages,  varying 
degrees  of  ability,  diverse  conditions  of  health  among  the 
pupils  and  teachers  differing  greatly  in  power  and  tempera- 
ment, make  difficult  any  satisfactory  classification  of  pupils. 
Work  must  be  selected  and  assigned  to  teachers,  pupils 
must  be  divided  equitably  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  force,  just  standards  of  attainment  must  be 
adopted  for  promotion.  There  has  been  a  growing  tend- 
ency in  the  last  twenty  years  to  promote  pupils  not  only 
at  fixt  times  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  but  also 
for  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  needs,  age  and  varying  ability  of  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  to  promote  him  individually  at  any  time 
when  he  shows  himself  to  be  proficient  in  the  work  of  his 
grade,  or  when  he  proves  himself  able  to  carry  on  success- 
fully the  work  in  the  succeeding  grade  or  class. 

The  method  of  yearly  promotion  by  which  the  pupil 
is  either  sent  on  into  the  next  higher  grade  for  the  succeeding 
year  or  compelled  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  preceding  year 
is  followed  in  all  rural  schools  and  in  nearly  all  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  a  good  working  system  because  it 
makes  necessary  but  few  changes  and  follows  the  natural 
gradation   by   years.     By   giving    an    opportunity   to   the 

"7.1 
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teachers  to  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with  the 
same  pupils,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher's  power 
and  personality  to  be  imprest  upon  them  and  establishes 
a  closer  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  than  does  the 
shorter  period  of  time.  There  are,  however,  serious  dis- 
advantages in  this  system,  in  that  pupils  are  very  much 
discouraged  and  frequently  retarded  or  eliminated  by  being 
compelled  to  repeat  an  entire  year's  work,  and  in  that  the 
system  does  not  furnish  opportunity  for  sufficiently  fre- 
quent re-classiflcation. 

The  scheme  of  semi-annual  promotions  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  annual,  altho  in  not  so  great  a  degree, 
without  having  the  objectionable  features  of  humiliation, 
discouragement  and  loss  of  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  compelled  to  repeat  an  entire  year's  work  when 
he  fails  of  promotion  under  the  annual  promotion  plan. 
Flexibility  in  promotions  by  promoting  at  any  time  when 
pupils  are  ready  for  an  advanced  class,  frequent  re-classi- 
fication and  departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades 
will  overcome  the  chief  defects  in  the  usual  methods  of 
promotion  and  will  aid  materially  in  lessening  retardation. 

Many  educators  who  have  investigated  conditions  of 
retardation  and  elimination  have  attributed  a  considerable 
loss  of  progress  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage by  pupils  who  are  foreign-born  or  whose  parents  are 
foreign-born.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  is  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  number  varies  from  a  relatively  small  number  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  states  to  nearly  one-half  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  country.  In 
a  comparative  study  of  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  has  been  shown 
that  among  native  white  children  of  native  parents,  forty- 
four  out  of  each  thousand  are  illiterate,  while  among  native 
white  children  of  foreign  parentage,  only  nine  in  each 
thousand  are  in  the  illiterate  class.*  This  comparison  is 
jiot  soothing  to  our  national  pride  nor  does  it  speak  well 

^  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  19 10,  p.  103. 
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for  our  boasted  free  school  system.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  while  the  foreign-born  children  are  able  to  read 
and  write  more  generally  than  the  native  born,  and  are 
thus  not  classed  among  the  illiterate,  yet  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  them  complete  either  the  elementary  or  high 
school  courses.  So,  while  a  Httle  education  is  more  general 
with  the  foreign-born,  they  drop  out  of  school  earlier  than 
do  the  natives.'^ 

The  total  number  of  children  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
parentage  in  the  Colorado  City  schools  is  eighty-six.  These 
children  are  scattered  thruout  the  city  in  the  elementary 
schools;  but  none  were  found  in  the  high  school,  confirming 
the  statement  that  they  usually  do  not  complete  the  school 
course.  The  following  table  shows  their  distribution  and 
the  number  of  normal  age,  the  number  retarded,  and  these 
figures  reduced  to  percentages.  The  number  of  normal  age 
includes,  also,  the  ones  who  were  ahead  of  grade  or  below 
age. 

Table  X 


Normal  or 
below  age 

Retarded 

Percentage 
normal  or 
below  age 

Percentage 
retarded 

Midland  School 

32 

9 

77.8 

22.2 

Longfellow  School 

7 

3 

70 

30 

Bancroft  School 

12 

3 

80 

20 

Arensdale  School 

2 
67 

19 

ICG 

Totals  or  Averages 

71.8 

28.8 

4 


It  is  evident  that  the  percentages  are  approximately 
the  same  for  the  various  sections  of  the  city  and,  since 
the  retardation  percentage  for  the  entire  district  is  38.8 
per  cent,  and  the  percentage  retarded  for  the  foreign-born 
and  those  of  foreign  parentage  is  only  28.8  per  cent,  foreign 
parentage,  here,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress. 
One  would  naturally  expect  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  to  be  a  drawback  and  a  cause  of  a  certain 
amount  of  retardation  among  those  of  foreign  parentage; 
but,  apparently,  from  the  above  tabulation,  we  can  see 
no  relation  between  the  knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  the  amount  of  retardation. 

^Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  103. 
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Physical  defects  are  responsible  for  some  retardation, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  cause  has  been  overestimated 
in  importance  because  it  seems  so  apparent.  An  investi- 
gation which  sought  for  causes  of  retardation  in  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  a  large  number  of  retarded  children  was 
conducted  by  Supt.  James  E.  Bryan,  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  both  results  of  his 
investigation  and  those  secured  in  Colorado  City  are  given 
below.  ^ 

Table  XI — 2020  Children,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cause  for  excessive  age  Per  cent 

Age  upon  starting : 21.2 

Slowness 21 

Absence 28.5 

Dullness 12 

lU  health 9.6 

Defects  other  than  sight  or  hearing 3.9 

Mental  weakness 3.7 

Table  XII — 367  Retarded  Children,  Colorado  City,  Colo. 

Cause  for  excessive  age  Per  cent 

Late  starting  to  school 5.5 

Slowness 24 . 5 

Absence 32 . 4 

Dullness 18.4 

111  health 13 

Physical  defects  other  than  sight  and  hearing —  5,1 

Mental  weakness i .  i 

In  comparing  these  tables,  it  is  evident  that  late  starting 
to  school  is  a  much  more  potent  factor  in  causing  retarda- 
tion in  Camden  than  in  Colorado  City.  Other  causes  do 
not  vary  so  much;  but  it  is  evident  that  absence  is  the  great 
cause  in  both  systems,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  should 
be  easiest  overcome.  Dullness  and  slowness  are  potent 
factors,  too,  in  both  systems,  and  are  probably  largely  due 
to  heredity.  Physical  defects  cause  some  retardation  in 
both  systems;  but  this  cause  is  slight  in  comparison  with 
absence,  dullness  and  slowness.  Certain  physical  defects, 
however,  produce  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
influence  other  more  potent  factors  in  retardation,  particu- 

'  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  19 10,  p.  120. 
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larly  slowness,  absence  and  dullness.  In  cases  of  adenoids 
and  of  hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  nasal  passages  are  partially 
closed,  and  it  is  a  constant  effort  to  secure  sufficient  air  for 
the  oxygen  supply  of  the  body,  if  the  child  persistently 
refrains  from  mouth  breathing.  Children  who  are  constantly 
exerting  themselves  in  this  way  can  not  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  any  school  duty,  and  thus  lose  progress.  In- 
stead, however,  of  this  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  breathe  normally,  they  usually  become  mouth- 
breathers,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  various  germ  diseases. 
In  the  normal  child,  the  air  is  thoroly  filtered  in  being  drawn 
thru  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  germs  of  disease  are  caught 
and  excluded  from  the  body;  but  since  the  child  afflicted 
with  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  habitually  breathes  thru 
the  mouth,  the  germs  are  not  excluded,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  lack  of  proper  medical  attention,  the  child  is  further 
handicapped  by  being  attacked  frequently  by  catching 
diseases. 

Diseased  teeth  render  children  especially  subject  to 
various  germ  diseases.  The  diseased  spots  harbor  virulent 
germs  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  mouth  favors  their 
propagation,  while  the  twenty  to  thirty  square  inches  of 
stirface  constantly  open  to  bacterial  infection,  offer  an  ex- 
tensive breeding  ground.  The  formation  of  the  teeth 
invites  the  lodgment  of  germs  and  of  particles  of  food, 
injurious  both  to  the  teeth  and  to  other  organs.  The 
individual  with  decayed  teeth,  even  with  unclean  teeth, 
is  exposed  to  infection  of  the  lungs,  tonsils,  stomach,  glands, 
ears,  nose  and  adenoid  tissues.  Every  time  food  is  taken 
and  at  every  act  of  swallowing,  germs  flow  over  the  tonsils 
and  into  the  stomach.  Mouth  breathers  with  teeth  in 
this  condition  can  not  get  one  breath  of  uncontaminated 
air,  for  every  breath  becomes  infected  with  poisonous  ema- 
nations from  the  teeth.  Bad  teeth  are  frequently  the  sole 
cause  of  fetid  breath  and  dyspepsia,  and  can  convey  tuber- 
culosis and  many  other  transmissible  diseases  to  the  lungs, 
glands,  stomach  or  nose.^ 

'  Allen's  Civics  and  health,  Boston,  1909. 
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The  one  absolute  requirement  for  school  progress  is 
attendance.  The  first  essential  in  solving  the  problem 
of  retardation  is  to  have  strict  compulsory  attendance 
laws  and  enforce  them  strictly.  According  to  the  latest 
available  official  figures,  there  are  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  below  the  high  schools  approximately 
seventeen  million  pupils,  while  the  number  present  each  day 
is  less  than  twelve  milHon.^^  These  figures  take  no  account 
of  children  not  enrolled  at  all,  so  if  these  were  counted,  the 
lack  of  attendance  would  be  even  more  appalling.  Attend- 
ance regulations  must  be  more  efiicient  and  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  parents  must  be  secured. 

The  school  census  is  usually  very  unreliable  and  super- 
intendents and  principals  seldom  check  the  list  of  pupils 
who  are  on  the  census  rolls  with  those  actually  enrolled  in 
school  and  report  those  not  attending  to  the  attendance 
officer.  This  should  be  done  each  fall  and  done  carefully 
in  order  that  the  attendance  laws  we  have  may  be  made 
more  effective. 

Contemporary  educational  literature  has  a  great  many 
discussions  concerning  the  problems  of  retardation  and 
elimination  both  from  the  standpoint  of  their  monetary 
cost  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  loss  of  social  efficiency 
to  the  race.  While  investigations  and  discussions  of  the 
conditions  involved  in  these  questions  have  been  quite 
general,  steps  for  improving  these  conditions  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  information  secured.  We  have  had  some 
exhaustive  and  instructive  considerations  of  the  problem 
of  retardation,  and  medical  inspection,  better  truancy  laws, 
a  more  complete  and  correct  school  census  and  better  systems 
of  classification  and  promotion  have  begun  to  be  effective. 
Still  effective  results  from  these  and  other  remedies  have 
been  secured  in  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  school 
systems.  The  future  will  show  whether  otu:  present  reme- 
dies are  thoroly  effective.  If  they  are  not,  others  must  be 
originated  and  adopted  if  we  expect  to  approximate  the 
|[     true  end  of  education,  the  social  efficiency  of  every  child. 

I^B        ^°  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  19 10,  p.  188. 
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When  our  compulsory  education  laws  really  enforce  our 
attendance,  when  we  have  real  medical  inspection  in  our 
schools,  when  school  ntu-ses  are  employed  in  all  school 
systems  and  follow  up  and  secure  treatment  for  all  cases 
needing  medical  attention,  when  they  teach  the  ignorant 
and  uncleanly  fathers  and  mothers  the  principles  of  right 
living,  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  medical  statistics 
and  school  censuses  are  used  in  getting  results  instead  of 
being  filed  away  in  office  desks  and  never  seen  again,  re- 
tardation and  elimination  will  be  effected.  Finally,  we 
shall  have  done  much  towards  a  beneficent  solution  of 
the  problem  herein  considered  when  we  arrive  at  that  point 
of  view  which  will  enable  us  to  say  that  the  school  system 
which  carries  thru  school  and  graduates  under  a  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency,  without  retardation,  the  maximum 
number  of  children,  is  the  best  school  system. 

E.  F.  EwiNG 

Coi<ORADO   C0I.I.EGE 


V 
THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

The  theory  of  education  in  America  is,  that  the  common 
interests  of  the  people  make  education  a  public  function; 
that  all  children  are  equally  entitled  to  a  common  school 
-education;  and  that  all  the  property  of  the  state  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  schools.  By  public  taxation  a 
sum  approximating  four  hundred  million  dollars  is  annually 
secured  in  the  United  States  for  school  purposes.  This 
is  justly  a  matter  of  pride,  but  the  amount  of  revenue  should 
not  be  the  sole  legislative  consideration  in  the  effort  to 
realize  our  educational  theory  in  practise.  The  apportion- 
ment of  revenue  is  also  an  important  matter,  for  by  appor- 
tionment, if  it  is  skillfully  devised,  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
system  n'ay  be  greatly  improved.  In  apportionment  three 
things,  in  addition  to  school  support,  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  (i)  the  approximate  equalization  among  various 
local  communities  of  the  financial  burden  of  school  sup- 
port; (2)  the  approximate  equalization  of  school  privi- 
leges among  the  children  of  the  various  local  communities; 
and  (3)  the  stimulation  of  the  efforts  of  local  communities 
to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children,  and  to  encourage 
the  increase,  in  every  possible  and  legitimate  manner,  of 
the  needed  school  facilities.  All  of  these  objects  are  im- 
portant. Each  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  A  method  of  apportionment  is  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  achieved  under 
its  operation,  in  the  realization  of  these  objects.  There  is 
perhaps  no  method  by  which  all  may  be  ideally  attained, 
but  any  method  that  completely  ignores  any  one  of  them 
is  for  that  reason  alone  seriously  defective. 

Now  the  disposition,  both  on  the  part  of  lawmakers  and 
on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  schools,  to  neglect  the  matter  of  devising  an 
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efficient  method  of  apportioning  school  funds,  is  indicated 
by  the  great  variety  of  school  methods  practised  in  the 
different  states.  Among  them  are  the  following:  area, 
taxes  paid,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  total  popula- 
tion, school  census  population,  school  enrollment,  average 
school  membership,  average  school  attendance,  total  days^ 
attendance,  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, amount  paid  teachers  in  wages,  total  school  ex- 
penditure, and  various  combinations  of  these  bases. 

The  method  of  apportionment  most  frequently  employed 
is  that  of  distributing  funds  in  accordance  with  minor  census 
population.  Thirty-eight  of  the  states  base  apportionment, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  school  census  population  or 
upon  the  number  of  children  between  certain  ages.  Some, 
as  for  instance  Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  use  as  a 
basis  the  entire  population  of  minors.  This  method  is  one 
of  the  least  effective  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  distribution  of  school  funds. 

That  a  minor  census  basis  of  apportionment  is  unsatis- 
factory from  an  educational  viewpoint  should  be  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  into  consideration  but  one  thing, 
namely,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  the  county,  township  or  district,  to  which  funds  are 
apportioned.  The  larger  the  number  of  such  persons  in 
the  unit  of  apportionment  the  larger  is  the  sum  appor- 
tioned. It  implies  and  assumes  that  the  need  of  financial 
assistance  in  the  support  of  schools  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  names  on  the  minor  census  roll,  an  assump- 
tion which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  It  takes  no  account  of 
whether  the  community  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  the  schools 
are  good  or  bad,  whether  the  children  are  in  private  or  in 
public  schools,  or  whether  they  are  in  school  at  all. 

Let  it  be  observed  too,  in  passing,  that  in  some  of  the 
states  this  method  of  apportionment  is  not  even  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  distributing  moneys  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  minor  population,  for,  while  the  apportionment 
of  a  county  superintendent  and  the  township  trustees, 
as  for  instance  in  Illinois,  is  in  accordance  with  the  minor 
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census  population  as  ascertained  year  by  year,  the  amount 
received  by  each  county  remains  unchanged  from  one 
federal  census  to  another.  A  county,  for  instance,  might 
double  or  triple  its  population  in  the  decade  but  it  would 
receive  no  additional  funds  from  the  state  until  after  the  next 
federal  census.  But,  aside  from  this  inconsistency,  the 
method  of  apportionment  under  consideration  fails  to  equal- 
ize financial  burdens  and  school  privileges,  and  fails  to  stim- 
ulate local  educational  interest. 

As  to  the  first  object  of  an  effective  apportionment, 
namely,  the  equalization  of  financial  burdens,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  equal  amounts  to  communities  of  equal 
population  but  of  unequal  wealth  does  little  or  nothing  to 
that  end.  Again,  if  of  two  communities  with  the  same 
minor  census  population,  one  maintains  an  excellent  and 
expensive  school,  and  the  other  a  poor  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  one,  it  does  little  to  equalize  their  financial 
burdens,  to  apportion  them  equal  amounts,  as  must  be 
done  if  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  minor  census  popula- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  equalization  of  school  privileges  and 
advantages,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  they  bear  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  funds  available  for  schools,  a  method  of 
apportionment  that  does  not  equalize  financial  burdens 
can  not  equalize  educational  advantages.  Again,  educa- 
tional advantages  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  wil- 
lingness of  a  community  to  tax  itself  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  schools.  A  census  basis  of  apportionment  does  not 
affect  this  important  feature  of  educational  administration. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  uneven  character  of  educational 
advantages  in  the  states  employing  a  minor  census  basis  of 
apportionment.  There  are  modern  school  buildings  splen- 
didly equipped,  well  paid  and  efficient  teachers  and  strong 
educational  interest  in  some  communities,  while  in  others 
the  schoolhouses  are  worse  than  barns,  the  teachers  poorly 
paid  and  the  parents  little  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Apportionment  on  a  census  basis  does 
little  or  nothing  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
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As  to  the  stimulation  of  school  interest,  an  effort  in  the 
direction  of  developing  new  and  desirable  features  in  the 
work  of  the  schools,  they  are  almost  totally  disregarded  by 
apportioning  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  minor  census 
population.  For  this  method  takes  no  account  of  whether 
children  are  in  school  or  out,  whether  the  teacher  is  good  or 
bad,  whether  the  school  is  properly  equipped  or  not,  whether 
the  term  is  long  or  short,  or  of  any  of  the  other  things  that 
indicate  the  interest,  activity,  and  pride  of  a  community 
in  the  character  and  advancement  of  its  own  schools.  For 
children  under  age,  and  for  a  large  percentage  of  those  above 
fourteen,  no  additional  school  funds  are  required  or  ex- 
pended. Why,  then,  should  these  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber upon  the  basis  of  which  the  funds  are  apportioned? 
They  should  not  be  included  unless  and  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  schools,  and  thus  made  a  part  of  the  number 
for  whom  the  educational  expenditure  is  made.  Or  why 
should  a  district  containing  a  private  or  parochial  school 
receive  funds  for  the  education  of  children  who  do  not  at- 
tend the  public  schools  and  for  whom  public  assistance  is 
unnecessary?  The  one  incentive  afforded  by  apportion- 
ment on  a  census  basis  is  merely  to  get  the  highest  number 
possible  on  the  census  list.  Each  additional  name  means 
more  money,  hence  there  is  frequent  padding  of  census 
reports. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  method  of  appor- 
tioning school  funds  upon  a  minor  census  basis  is  defective. 
It  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  its  simplicity  from  an  ad- 
ministrative viewpoint,  and  even  that  is  not  much  superior, 
if  any,  to  other  methods  that  have  far  more  educational 
significance.  At  least  thirty-eight  of  the  states,  then, 
might  well  devote  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
school  systems,  for  providing  for  a  more  effective  method 
of  distributing  their  funds. 

In  taking  up  the  consideration  of  an  improved  basis  of 
apportionment,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  no  method 
will  adequately  meet  educational  requirements  that  does 
not  involve  the  principle  of  state  aid  for  the  weaker  dis- 
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tricts  or  communities.  A  taxing  unit  that  has  levied  the 
highest  amount  of  school  taxes  authorized  by  law,  and  is 
yet  unable  to  maintain  a  school  of  minimum  efficiency  for 
the  required  term,  should  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  state ;  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  its  schools 
be  efficient  in  every  part  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, then,  in  the  apportionment  of  a  state  school  fund, 
is  the  setting  aside  of  a  part  of  the  school  revenues  to  assist 
the  poorer  localities  of  the  state,  and  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  efficiency  in  all  communities  and  in  all  grades 
of  public  schools,  by  granting  them  special  aid  when  they 
have  attained  certain  required  standards  in  equipment 
and  teaching  force. 

A  sufficient  amount  having  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
just  named,  the  remainder  of  the  school  funds  should  be  ap- 
portioned automatically,  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
equalize  financial  burdens  and  educational  opportunities, 
and  to  stimulate  local  educational  effort.  We  have  seen 
that  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  minor  census  popula- 
tion does  not  meet  these  requirements.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  single  basis  of  apportionment. 

If,  for  instance,  the  actual  number  of  children  enrolled 

the  schools  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  it 
ould  at  least  tend  to  encourage  school  attendance.     While 

e  minor  census  basis  places  a  premium  only  on  getting 
names  on  the  census  roll,  an  enrollment  basis  would  at 
least  put  a  premium  on  the  activity  of  the  community  in 
getting  the  names  of  its  children  upon  the  schedules  of  its 
teachers.  An  enrollment  basis  is  therefore  a  better  basis 
than  the  minor  census  population.  It  would  by  no  means, 
however,  be  entirely  satisfactory;  for  it  is  not  merely  the 
enrollment  of  children  but  their  actual  attendance  upon  the 
schools  that  is  desirable.  It  would  be  of  little  educational 
significance  if  even  all  the  children  of  a  district  were  en- 
rolled in  the  schools,  if  only  a  few  of  them  were  in  regular 
attendance. 

Since  school  attendance  is  desirable,  an  attendance  basis 
of   apportionment   would   be   superior    to    an   enrollment 
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basis.  Attendance  is  a  better  indication  of  school  inter- 
est than  enrollment,  and  an  attendance  basis  would  place 
a  premium  upon  higher  manifestations  of  that  interest. 
The  value  of  an  attendance  basis  has  been  recognized  by 
its  employment  in  several  of  the  states.  California,  for 
instance,  adopted  practically  that  basis  in  191 1.  The  in- 
crease in  attendance  in  the  succeeding  year  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Total  enrollment  Gain  over 

1912  1911 

First  year               Boys 41,916  4.  134 

Girls 34.915  2,733 

Second  year            Boys 25, 050  2,  161 

Girls 21,  875  1 ,  407 

Third  year              Boys 24,056  1,163 

Girls 22,  106  I,  736 

Fourth  year            Boys 23, 534  i ,  966 

Girls 21,  244  1 ,  766 

Fifth  year               Boys 21, 386  966 

Girls 19,145  835 

Sixth  year              Boys 19, 052  15 

Girls 17,938  612 

Seventh  year          Boys 17, 017  27 

Girls 16,391  328 

Eighth  year           Boys 15,  744  i ,  468 

Girls 15,576  973 

Total  Boys 187,755  11,900 

Girls 169,  190  10,  390 

When  attendance  is  made  the  basis  of  apportionment 
it  is  usually  better  to  take  the  aggregate  attendance  than 
the  average  attendance,  for  the  former  is  affected  both  by 
the  regularity  of  attendance  and  by  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  Apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance 
tends,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
not  only  to  enroll  their  children  but  also  to  send  them 
regularly,  and  to  maintain  a  school  for  as  long  a  term  as 
possible.  Thus  a  premium  is  placed  not  only  on  enroll- 
ment and  attendance,  but  also  on  length  of  term. 

But  while  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  at- 
tendance is  plainly  an  improvement  on  the  minor  census 
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basis  and  the  enrollment  basis,  it  would  be  fatally  defect- 
ive if  employed  alone,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would 
favor  the  larger  and  especially  the  urban  districts.  Towns 
and  cities  possess  great  advantages  over  the  rural  districts 
in  the  matter  of  securing  a  large  aggregate  attendance,  as 
well  as  a  high  average,  on  account  of  the  physical  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  that  prevail  in  the  country.  The  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  school  in  a  district  containing 
twenty  children,  and  in  which  the  aggregate  attendance 
for  seven  months  of  twenty  days  each  could  not  possibly 
exceed  twenty-eight  thousand,  would  not  be  much  less, 
if  any,  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  school  in  a  dis- 
trict containing  forty  children,  in  which  the  maximum 
limit  of  aggregate  attendance  would  be  fifty- six  thousand. 
The  district  with  the  larger  number  of  children,  however, 
might  receive  on  the  aggregate  attendance  basis  twice  as 
much  as  the  district  with  the  smaller  number.  Thus  ap- 
portionment on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance  does  not 
equalize  the  financial  burdens  of  school  support. 

But  while  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  at- 
tendance does  not  equalize  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
education,  it  does  stimulate  a  community  to  very  desirable 
forms  of  educational  effort.  It  makes  it  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  community  that  the  children  be  enrolled 
in  the  schools,  and  that  they  attend  regularly;  and  it 
places  a  financial  premium  on  the  provision  of  a  long  term 
of  school.  The  longer  the  term  the  larger  the  enrollment; 
and  the  greater  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  larger 
is  the  total  that  determines  the  share  of  the  fund  that 
the  community  receives.  To  stimulate  the  public  inter- 
est that  results  in  these  forms  of  educational  effort  is,  as 
e  have  seen,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  apportionment 
f  school  revenues.  The  advantages,  then,  of  apportion- 
ment upon  an  aggregate  attendance  basis  should  be  pre- 
served in  an  improved  scheme  of  apportionment. 

Now  one  way  to  preserve  these  advantages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  correct  the  defects  of  a  method  of  apportion- 
ment based  upon  aggregate  attendance,  is  to  combine  with 
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aggregate  attendance  some  other  basis  of  apportionment- 
It  may  be  asserted  positively,  I  think,  that  no  single  basis  is 
sufficient  to  attain  the  three  objects  that  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  apportionment. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  real 
educational  needs  of  a  community,  its  financial  ability, 
the  sacrifice  it  makes  to  supply  these  needs,  and  the  results 
achieved  by  its  efforts,  it  might  be  possible  to  construct 
an  ideal  basis  of  apportionment.  These  needs,  however, 
can  not  be  accurately  determined.  But,  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  construct  an  ideal  basis  of  apportionment,  each  state 
should  endeavor  to  approximate  it.  If  all  the  educational 
factors  can  not  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  at  least  possi- 
ble to  select  the  item  of  expense  that  most  conspicuously 
expresses  a  community  interest  in  its  schools,  and  the  bur- 
den it  assumes  in  maintaining  them,  and  make  them  an 
element  in  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Now  the  most 
conspicuous  item  of  expense  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  services  of  its  teaching  force.  A  teacher 
must  be  employed  no  matter  whether  the  children  be  many 
or  few,  and  the  few  demand  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  many. 
Consequently,  the  amount  paid  for  teaching,  if  taken 
jointly  with  aggregate  attendance,  would  seem  to  furnish  an 
approximately  satisfactory  basis  of  apportionment.  Such 
a  basis,  however,  would  involve  a  complicated  system  of 
counting,  which  would  make  it  objectionable  from  an  ad- 
ministrative viewpoint.  It  has  been  thot  better  by 
some  to  take,  instead  of  wages  paid,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers actually  employed.  Missouri,  for  instance,  since  191 1, 
apportions  her  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  and  the  total  days  attendance.  Other 
states  have  proposed  a  similar  basis. 

In  California,  the  county  superintendent  is  now  re- 
quired to  apportion  to  every  school  district  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  every  teacher  determined  and  assigned 
to  it  on  an  average  attendance  basis,  the  remainder  of  the 
school  district  moneys  being  apportioned  upon  the  basis 
of  average  daily  attendance.     The  number  of  teachers  to 
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be  allowed  to  a  county  is  determined  by  the  county  super- 
intendent who  calculates  one  teacher  for  every  district 
having  thirty-five  or  a  less  number  of  units  of  average 
daily  attendance,  and  one  additional  for  each  additional 
thirty-five  or  fraction  of  thirty-five,  not  less  than  ten, 
as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  report.  It  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  the  actual  number  of  teachers  were 
taken.  Pennsylvania  distributes  one-half  of  her  school 
fund,  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  the  paid  teachers  regularly 
employed  for  the  full  annual  term  of  the  district.  This  is 
simpler  and  in  some  respects  better.  It  places  a  premium 
on  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct  the 
schools,  and  it  gives  to  the  smaller  districts  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  they  would  receive  on  any  form  of  attendance 
basis.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  also  use  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  as  an  element  in  their  basis 
of  apportionment.  Delaware  uses  the  teacher  basis  alone, 
apportioning  the  state  school  fund  "according  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
days  during  the  previous  school  year. ' ' 

Theoretically,  then,  a  combination  of  aggregate  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed  should 
constitute  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  of  apportionment. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  minor 
census  basis.  It  would  provide  for  an  approximately 
just  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. It  would  go  far  toward  equalizing  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  it  would  place  a  premium  on  enrollment, 
attendance,  increased  length  of  term,  the  employment  of 
teachers  as  they  are  needed,  and  on  all  the  forms  of  educa- 
tional activity  which  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  state 
to  encourage. 

There  are,  however,  objections  to  this  basis  of  appor- 
tionment, as  there  are  objections  to  all  bases  of  apportion- 
ment. The  most  obvious  objection  is  perhaps  that  sug- 
gested by  the  probability  of  faulty  school  statistics.  The 
statistics  of  aggregate  attendance,  for  instance,  upon  which 
the  apportionment  of  a  part  of  the  fund  would  be  based, 
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might  be  expected  usually  to  be  more  or  less  incorrect. 
But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  census  statistics 
upon  which  apportionment  is  now  based  in  so  many  of  the 
states.  If  sworn  statements  of  attendance  by  the  teachers 
were  required,  the  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Again,  the  advantage  of  the  towns  and  cities,  arising  from 
a  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  days 
attendance,  would  have  to  be  corrected.  Washington 
meets  this  objection  by  providing  that,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  its  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  total  days  attend- 
ance, each  school  district  shall  be  credited  with  at  least  two 
thousand  days.  There  would  also  be  necessary  a  just 
method  of  calculation  in  case  of  the  closing  of  the  schools 
of  a  county  or  district,  say  for  the  county  institute,  or  on 
account  of  contagious  diseases.  Washington  meets  this 
difficulty  also  by  providing  for  an  attendance  allowance 
for  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  declaring  that  ''when  the 
school  board  of  any  district  is  obliged  to  close  the  schools 
by  order  of  the  board  of  health,  or  health  officers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  or  when  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  school  on  account  of  any  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  school  board  has  no  control,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, allow  such  district  its  regular  apportionment  of 
funds  for  the  time  so  lost,  the  amount  to  be  determined  on  a 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  district  for  the  year  in 
which  such  discontinuance  occurs;  provided,  that  in  no 
such  case  may  any  district  draw  money  for  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  fifteen  school  days."* 

As  to  the  other  element  in  the  proposed  basis  of  appor- 
tionment, that  is,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  it 
would  appear  to  discourage  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
since  consolidation  in  some  cases  might  involve  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  number  of  teachers.  This  ten- 
dency, however,  could  be  corrected  by  the  distribution  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend- 
ance. The  superior  merit  of  a  combination  basis  of  appor- 
'  Laws  of  Washington,  1909,  Sec.  12,  page  327. 
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tionment  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  one  element  of  the  basis  may  be  employed  to 
correct  the  injustices  and  inequalities  that  might  arise  from 
distribution  in  accordance  with  the  other  element.  The 
difficulty  with  respect  to  consolidation  of  schools  might  be 
met  in  part  also  by  providing  for  a  minimum  aggregate 
attendance  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  district  to 
reach  in  order  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  on 
a  teacher  basis.  Such  a  provision  would  lead  at  once  to 
the  consolidation  of  many  small  and  ineffective  schools. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  rests  not  so  much 
upon  educational  or  administrative  grounds  as  upon  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  appropriate  legislation,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  private  and  the  parochial  schools. 
Under  the  census  method  of  apportionment  a  district  re- 
ceives a  per  capita  share  of  the  school  funds  for  every  child 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  reduce  in  any  manner 
the  number  of  children  serving  as  the  basis  of  computation, 
as  number  enrolled,  average  or  aggregate  attendance,  etc., 
would  at  least  apparently  diminish  the  share  of  revenue 
apportioned  to  that  district,  and  the  local  tax  levied  would 
therefore  need  to  be  higher  in  order  to  meet  the  school  ex- 
penses. Thus  the  patrons  of  the  private  or  parochial 
school  might  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  tax.  This  might 
not  be  true  in  every  case,  for  the  teacher  quota  in  a  district 
containing  a  private  or  parochial  school  might  sometimes 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  sustained  in  changing 
from  the  minor  census  to  the  aggregate  attendance  basis; 
and,  of  course,  in  districts  already  levying  the  maximum 
amount  of  taxes  allowed  by  law,  the  taxes  of  the  patrons  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  could  not  be  increased  with- 
out a  change  in  the  tax  law,  no  matter  what  might  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Still,  the  proposed  plan  is 
less  favorable  to  the  private  and  parochial  school  interests 
than  apportionment  of  a  minor  census  basis. 

To  this  objection  it  can  only  be  said  that  public  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  school  interests  must  be  directed 
primarily  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 
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It  should  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  community  value 
of  education.  The  proposed  method  of  apportionment 
would  stimulate  school  interests,  raise  educational  stand- 
ards, elevate  the  general  level  of  intelligence  and  increase 
public  order.  In  all  these  social  benefits  patrons  of  non- 
state  schools  would  share.  Accepting  our  theory  of  edu- 
cation, we  must  endeavor  to  improve  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  every  possible  manner,  including  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  our  methods  of  apportioning  school  revenues, 
no  matter  what  the  opposition  may  be. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  large  op- 
portunity in  most  of  the  states  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  without  imposing  an  additional  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  people.  That  opportunity  lies  in  the  easy 
possibility  of  devising  an  improved  method  of  apportioning 
the  school  revenues  annually  available.  There  should  be 
set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  these  revenues  to  be  em- 
ployed in  equalizing  educational  advantages  in  different 
communities,  and  to  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  elementary  and  graded  schools. 
Then  a  part  of  the  remaining  funds  should  be  distributed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  bal- 
ance being  apportioned  upon  an  attendance  basis,  prefera- 
bly aggregate  attendance,  unless  wide  variations  in  length 
of  school  term  makes  such  a  basis  impracticable.  Ap- 
portionment on  the  basis  suggested  would  not  be  an  in- 
novation. It  may  not  be  the  best  system  of  apportion- 
ment that  can  be  devised,  but  that  it  offers  a  better  method 
than  those  now  employed  in  many  of  the  states  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  may  give  to  the  subject  a  serious 
examination.  That  we  have  such  various  methods  of  ap- 
portionment, and  that  thirty-eight  states  still  employ  the 
minor  census  method,  so  obviously  defective,  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  educational  interest  of  the  American  people, 
and  especially  upon  that  of  our  law-making  bodies. 

Ira  W.  Howerth 
The  University  of  California 
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[No  excuse  need  be  offered  for  printing  in  October  the  wholly  admirable 
address  delivered  on  June  20,  last,  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Lyndon  Insti- 
tute and  Lyndon  School  of  Agriculture  at  Lyndonville,  Vermont,  by  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lyndon  Institute. — Editor.] 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
Graduates  : 

This  is  more  to  you  than  a  school  commencement;  it 
is  to  you  who  are  starting  out  to  contend  with  stern  reahties 
the  real  commencement  of  Hfe. 

So  far,  your  work  has  been  with  the  history,  the  theories, 
and  the  experience  of  others.  Now  you  must  come  up 
against  concrete  conditions  and  thru  your  own  experience 
find  out  the  real  value  of  what  you  have  learned,  learn  how 
best  to  utilize  it  and  how  to  make  it  produce  for  you  results ; 
in  other  words,  you  will  make  your  own  history  and  get 
your  own  experiences. 

You  probably  have  lots  of  ideals,  you  are  doubtless  strong 
in  hope  and  faith,  but  as  you  go  along  many  of  your  ideals 
will  be  shattered  and  many  of  your  hopes  will  be  dampened 
and  you  will  at  times  require  all  of  your  persistence  and 
faith  to  keep  from  utter  discouragement. 

It  is  from  your  failures  and  your  disappointments,  if 
rightly  used,  that  you  will  get  your  valuable  experience. 
It  is  by  overcoming  and  rising  above  them  that  you  will 
achieve  your  successes. 

I/incoln  once  said  to  the  effect  that  intelligent  perse- 
verence  only  would  accomplish  great  results.  Nothing 
truer  was  ever  said,  and  if  you  will  take  it  to  your  hearts, 
think  well  what  it  means,  analyze  it  with  intelligence, 
apply  it  conscientiously,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  future. 
Intelligence  in  all  things  is  necessary  to  success,  and  your 
success  will  be  in  the  measure  and  to  the  extent  that  your 
plans,  ambitions,  hopes,   and  particularly  your  labor  and 
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your  actions  are  controlled  and  directed  by  intelligence 
and  common  sense. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  speak  of  labor.  We 
hear  much  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  nobility  of  labor, 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  labor  is  entitled 
to  what  it  produces. 

Labor  performed  in  a  shiftless,  unthinking,  unintelligent,, 
instinctive  way  is  neither  dignified  nor  noble  and  never  is. 
profitable. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  labor  profitable,  dignified 
or  noble  is  the  intelligence  that  is  used  in  directing  it,  and 
that  intelligence  which  directs  it  may  be  either  your  own  or 
that  of  others,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  yours,  you  will 
get  the  full  value  that  is  produced  by  both  your  labor  and 
your  intelligence,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  others  which  directs  your  labor,  you  must  share 
with  the  others  the  value  of  what  is  produced. 

Do  not  confound  labor  directed  by  intelligence  with 
expert  or  skilled  labor,  which  may  be  performed  in  a  waste- 
ful, unintelligent,  perfunctory  or  instinctive  way.  Expert 
or  skilled  labor,  when  working  on  the  separate  units  of  a 
large  structure  or  on  a  large  organization  must  be  directed 
by  a  supervising  intelligence  that  the  separate  units  may  be 
brought,  each  into  its  proper  place,  with  as  little  indirec- 
tion or  loss  of  effort  as  possible. 

Intelligent  labor  or  intelligent  direction  or  organization 
of  labor  is  that  which  enables  you  or  others  to  produce 
greater  results  with  less,  or  at  the  least  the  same  amount 
of  labor  than  it  would  otherwise  produce,  and  the  one  whose 
intelligence  brings  about  vsuch  result  is  entitled  to  and  should 
get  a  share  of  the  savings  or  the  increased  results. 

You  can't  get  something  for  nothing,  you  can't  live  by 
your  wits  and  feel  comfortable  or  respectable — any  gain 
at  another's  loss  will  react  on  you.  All  the  great  and  perma- 
nent gains  in  this  world  come  thru  constructive  work, 
creating  new  values  to  old  things  by  making  them  better 
and  more  useful,  by  creating  new  things  of  value  to  the 
world,  or  by  the  organization  of  those  forces  which  bring 
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about  these  results.  This  appHes  as  closely  to  the  farm  as 
any  other  pursuit  or  vocation  in  life. 

I  will  repeat  here  in  substance  what  I  have  often  said 
before — first,  determine  what  you  want  to  do,  then  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
it  most  profitably  and  efficiently,  then  go  about  the  doing 
of  it  in  an  orderly  and  effective  way.  By  knowing  what 
you  want  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  advance  of  the  doing 
there  is  no  waste  effort  or  lost  work,  and  you  will  find  in 
this  the  most  effective  offset  for  the  high  cost  of  living  that 
has  yet  been  devised. 

Observe;  keep  your  eyes  open;  when  you  see  a  farmer 
with  a  neat-looking  farm,  sleek  well-fed  cattle,  a  good  horse, 
nice  comfortable  carriage,  clean  front  yard  and  good  garden, 
just  watch  how  he  does  it  and  if  you  can  catch  him  at  work, 
for  that  kind  of  a  farmer  has  lots  of  time  to  read  and  visit 
and  take  such  recreation  from  his  labor  as  every  man  should 
take,  you  will  find  he  works  effectively,  thinks  out  and  plans 
his  work,  does  not  dawdle  but  works  when  he  does  work. 
He  directs  and  drives  his  work,  his  work  doesn't  direct  and 
drive  him.  He  believes  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
He  doesn't  wait  for  the  door  or  gate  to  break  itself  down 
for  want  of  a  nail  or  a  stone  to  drive  it.  Remember  that 
it  doesn't  take  any  longer,  if  as  long,  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
when  it  should  be  done  than  it  will  take  to  do  it  after  it 
should  have  been  done,  and  besides  when  done  in  time  it 
is  much  more  effective. 

The  best  kept  house  is  that  of  a  housewife  who  never 
seems  to  be  busy  or  in  a  hurry.  If  you  want  any  thing  done 
promptly,  go  to  a  busy  man. 

Be  forehanded,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  expression,  and 
unless  it  is  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  your  business, 
don't  make  use  of  credit  and  never  use  your  credit  in  any 
business  that  you  are  not  thoroly  familiar  with  and  thoroly 
understand — if  you  are  bound  to  speculate  make  it  a  cash 
transaction.  It  doesn't  take  any  longer  to  earn  a  dollar 
before  you  spend  it,  than  it  does  to  earn  it  after  it  is  spent, 
and  besides  if  you  have  it  in  hand  you  are  apt  to  spend  it 
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more  wisely.  Wait  for  luxuries  and  even  comforts  until 
you  can  pay  for  them  and  you  avoid  the  discomforts  of  the 
future  pay-day.  Overexpansion  of  individual  credits 
is  what  produces  bankruptcy  and  panics.  No  power  on 
earth  can  produce  either  when  credit  is  kept  within  legiti- 
mate and  reasonable  bounds. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  intelligence.  Don't  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  forming  your  own  opinion  of  your  own  in- 
telligence or  capacity — let  others  do  that.  It  is  only  in 
politics  that  your  own  claims  to  your  own  greatness  are 
taken  seriously  and  where  promises  will  be  taken  sooner 
than  a  good  record.  In  real  life  it  is  reputation  that  ob- 
tains confidence  for  you,  and  reputation  is  based  on  per- 
formance not  on  promise. 

Be  jealous  of  your  reputation.  You  may  sometimes 
even  after  the  exercise  of  the  best  efforts  be  unfortunate, 
but  if  you  have  a  good  reputation  you  can  soon  get  on  your 
feet,  but  don't  get  into  the  habit  of  being  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  often  that  misfortune  is  persistent  without  a  cause, 
and  when  there  is  cause  beyond  your  control  a  good  reputa- 
tion will  stand  you  in  great  assistance. 

Don't  depend  too  much  on  others.  People  get  tired  when 
called  on  too  much. 

The  strongest  pull  and  the  heaviest  push  in  this  world 
is  that  w^hich  you  yourself  create.  Remember  if  others 
have  push  or  pull  it  is  because  of  some  force  they  exert 
thru  some  reputation  they  have  created.  Observe — see 
how  they  obtained  it  and  get  one  for  yourself.  Be  selfishly 
independent  of,  but  kindly  helpful  to  others  and  you  can 
not  help  but  enjoy  life. 

Deliberate  and  with  careful  consideration  choose  your 
vocation  in  life  and  then  stick  to  it.  The  other  man's 
job  looks  easier,  but  it  isn't.  Don't  be  all  the  time  thinking 
you  would  rather  do  this  or  would  rather  do  something 
else.  You  know  Bret  Harte  said  once,  or  rather  one  of  his 
characters  did,  that  he  had  noticed  that  people  didn't 
generally  get  their  "d'rathers."  I  might  "d 'rather"  be 
standing  on  the  platform  in  a  graduating  class  listening  to 
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the  good-natured  advice  of  some  old  man,  but  the  wishing 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good.  So  I  will  wish  you  good  luck 
and  everything  that  is  good  in  this  world,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  guarantee  it  to  you  if  you  will  be  as  earnest  in 
your  work  as  I  am  in  my  words  to  you. 

To  parents  and  all:  We  have  a  school  or  schools  here 
which  should  be  in  every  w^ay  acceptable  to  all  of  you. 
We  have  the  trustees,  the  educators,  the  people,  the  pupils 
and  the  children.  But  endowments,  trustees,  educators, 
parents,  children,  each  working  by  themselves  indifferent  to 
each  other,  can  not  make  a  successful  school. 

Mutual  support  and  confidence— cooperation — team-work 
on  the  part  of  all  and  respectful  subordination  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  only  can  make  a  good  school.  If  you  will 
only  realize  this  and  act  in  accordance  with  it  we  will  have 
a  school  or  schools  to  be  proud  of. 

To  the  pupils  and  children :  It  is  upon  you,  it  is  upon 
the  graduates  that  the  school  sends  forth,  that  the  future 
reputation  of  the  school  rests.  Your  future  standing  in 
the  community  or  in  your  business  or  your  profession  will 
be  largely  based  upon  the  work  that  you  are  doing  here 
or  in  other  schools ;  remember  this  when  tempted  to  neglect 
opportunity,  to  infringe  discipline,  to  obstruct  or  embarrass 
the  working  of  the  school. 

Don't  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  in  these  days 
there  is  no  opportunity — there  is  more  now  than  ever. 
Look  at  the  list  of  names  that  control  or  are  interested  in 
the  great  constructive  work  of  the  world,  those  who  have 
accomplished  something,  and  you  will  find  ninety-nine  or 
more  of  every  hundred  started  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  and  unaided,  except  by  their  ability,  enterprise  and 
persistency,  climbed  up  from  rung  to  rung  to  their  present 
position.  I  have  to  do  with  many  thousands  of  young 
people  starting  life,  and  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  the 
quickness  with  which  the  to-be  successful  attract  attention 
to  themselves.  Bear  in  mind  the  words,  attract  attention. 
The  to-be  successful  ones  attract  attention — it  is  never 
necessary  to  have  attention  called  to  them. 
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Have  proper  respect  for  your  position,  whatever  it  majr 
be  or  wherever  it  is.  We  are  all  of  us  units  in  the  social 
structure,  and  each  in  his  or  her  own  particular  position 
an  important  unit.  If  each  fills  that  position,  accepting 
all  its  responsibilities  and  fulfilling  all  its  requirements, 
not  disturbing  all  around  with  unrest  or  dissatisfaction, 
being  ever  ready  to  move  into  other  positions  as  oppor- 
tunity and  conditions  make  it  possible  or  desirable,  all 
will  go  well  and  each  will  have  done  his  duty  to  the  state,, 
the  family,  and  to  himself. 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 
A  FEW  HUMBLE  SUGGESTIONS 
Until  such  time  as  a  substantially  universal  agreement 
is  reached  as  to  the  proper  division  of  the  twelve  years  of 
public   school  work  into   periods   of  six-and-six  years  or 
other  fractional  apportionments,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
review  and  weigh  the  prevalent  reasons  why,  under  the  ex- 
isting   eight-and-four-year    system,    so    few^    pupils,    com- 
pleting the  grammar  school  course,  enter  high  school,  and 
why  that  few,  having  entered,  fail  to  continue  therein. 

As  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  of  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  grammar  school  principal,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  causes  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  heads: 

Unfamiliarity  with  new  surroundings; 

^R Snobbishness  in  high  schools; 

^■Departmental  system  in  first  part  of  high  school  work. 
^■Few  people,  except  those  who  have  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mental  processes  of  grammar  school  pupils,, 
understand  what  it  means  to  the  child  to  leave  the  build- 
ing where  he  has  past  eight  years  of  the  most  impression- 
able period  of  his  life,  and  to  depart  into  an  entirely  differ- 
ent world  of  unfamiliar  schoolmates,  unfamiliar  building^ 
and  unfamiliar  teachers.  He  has  graduated  with  im- 
pressive ceremony  from  the  grammar  school;  he  has,  in 
most  states,  completed  the  number  of  years  that  the  law 
requires;  from  the  kindergarten  he  has  seen  each  step 
ahead  of  him  till  he  finished  his  eighth  year.  Why,  he 
asks,  take  this  leap  into  the  dark  and  unknown  region  of 
the  high  school,  where  everything  is  strange,  unknown  and 
presumably  unpleasant? 

The  age  limit  prescribed  by  law^  is  a  matter  for  the  legis- 
lature, not  for  the  schoolmaster.     The  impressive  grammar 
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school  graduation  exercises  are  a  matter  of  tradition  which 
are  almost  impossible  to  overcome,  so  conservative  is 
childhood  by  nature.  But  it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of 
school  authorities  to  remove  the  strangeness  of  the  new 
surroundings  of  the  high  school  from  the  minds  of  eighth 
grade  pupils.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that  the  grammar 
school  pupils  during  their  last  year  be  taken  into  the  high 
school,  shown  the  buildings,  view  the  classes  at  work  and 
listen  to  an  exposition  of  the  various  courses  open  to  them 
during  the  coming  year.  The  high  school  principal  should 
visit  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  adjacent 
to  his  territory,  should  even  hear  a  recitation  or  two  and 
should  make  the  acquaintance  with  his  presumably  incom- 
ing pupils.  Conversely,  the  grammar  school  principal 
should  be  seen  about  the  high  school  building  by  the  pupils, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  two  schools.  And  when  the  ninth  grade 
enters  high  school,  the  principal  should  make  special 
efforts  to  impress  on  the  new  pupils  that  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance (and  confidences)  are  at  their  disposal  on  any 
matter  however  trivial  concerning  school  work.  His  at- 
titude should  be  that  of  a  big  brother  or  father,  and  not 
that  of  some  awful  and  august  personage  sitting  in  state 
in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  inner  office.  The  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  them  as  human  beings  kills  the  nas- 
cent enthusiasm  of  entering  high  school  pupils. 

A  bad  tradition  of  the  high  school,  inherited  from  the  time 
when  the  high  school  was  merely  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  university,  is  its  air  of  exclusiveness,  aloofness  from 
the  common  run — "nolle  me  tangere,  for  I  was  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  my  mouth."  The  insufferable  ''cockiness" 
of  the  freshman — the  total  misapprehension  of  his  relative 
importance  in  the  universe — is  the  result  of  the  false  at- 
titude of  the  high  school  pupil  towards  the  world.  The 
children  of  the  rich,  and  especially  of  that  very  undesira- 
ble class,  the  newly  rich,  are  attracted  while  the  vastly 
more  useful  class  of  the  poor  and  fairly  well-to-do  are  re- 
pelled.    This  attitude  is  fostered,  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
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by  the  elaborately  palatial  style  of  the  building  and  the 
unnecessarily  lavish  style  of  equipment.  Nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  for  such  a  display  of  wealth  in  the  high 
school  as  compared  with  the  grammar  school. 

Whether  or  no  a  democracy  is  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical form  of  gov^ernment  is  not  a  pertinent  question 
in  this  connection,  but  this  country  was  founded  as  a 
democracy  and  is  striving  to  be  a  genuine  democracy. 
But  the  fact  stands  out  visible  to  him  who  runs  that  the 
tendency  of  too  many  high  schools  is  not  democratic  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  in  fact  it  is  distinctly  aristo- 
cratic, not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Greek  apiaros,  but 
rather  snobbish.  The  plain  duty  of  school  men  today  is 
to  make  the  high  school  the  beloved  resort  of  the  common 
everyday  ambitious  youth,  with  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  humanities,  sciences  and  trades  and  commerce — the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  public 
school  system^no thing  more,  nothing  less. 

But  perhaps  the  heaviest  handicap  of  the  high  school 
is  its  aping  of  university  practise  in  the  so-called  depart- 
mental method  of  teaching.  It  is  true  that  in  modem 
days  no  man  can  be  a  profound  specialist  in,  say,  philology 
and  mathematics  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
any  man  claiming  to  be  any  sort  of  a  scholar  can  teach 
ninth-year  grade  algebra  and  Latin  at  the  same  time,  and 
well — providing  he  has  the  teaching  instinct.  Tutors  can 
be  had  by  the  hundreds  who  will  all  alone  take  an  eighth 
grade  lad  and  prepare  him  for  college,  and  do  the  work  as 
thoroly  as  the  high  school  teachers.  In  fact,  making  due 
allowances  for  defective  scholarship  in  the  average  high 
school  teacher,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  two  teach- 
ers could  not  take  a  ninth  grade  pupil  thru  the  year  in  the 
ordinary  high  school  studies.  Any  high  school  teacher 
)ught  to  be  able  to  teach  ninth  grade  English,  Latin  and 
algebra.  The  departmental  system  instead  of  making 
teachers  more  efficient  makes  them  less  so,  in  that  it  blinds 
them  to  the  fact  that  a  child  is  a  child  and  not  a  block  of 
wood.     The    direct   personal    interest,    the    intimate   com- 
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munion  of  spirit  between  pupil  and  teacher  is  what  counts 
most  in  education.  The  laissez  faire  and  the  Hberty-with- 
out-guidance  system  has  been  proven  inadequate  with  im- 
mature minds,  and  even  Harvard,  the  home  of  individual- 
ism, with  its  rigorous  entrance  requirements,  has  built 
freshman  dormitories  and  has  an  elaborate  system  of  per- 
sonal attention  to  students'  welfare.  The  weakest  part 
of  the  high  school  system  is  its  neglect  of  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  pupil — largely  the  result  of  its  absurd  depart- 
mental system  of  teaching.  M 

The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  tow-headed  urchin  from  the 
country  could  enter  a  city  store  as  an  errand  boy  and  fin- 
ish by  owning  the  establishment.  A  large  part  of  the  cli- 
entele of  the  high  school  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be,  pupils  who  with  no  intention  of  going  to  the  university 
seek  specific  instruction  in  commercial,  industrial  and 
mechanic  arts — and  that  means  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.  This  demand  for  knowledge  may  not  be  wholly 
attributed  to  an  increased  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
but  rather  more  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is  filling  up, 
has  past  thru  the  old  frontier  days  when  any  man  was  con- 
sidered fit  for  any  job  and  has  now  reached  the  situation 
of  older  countries  where  special  aptitudes  are  required 
for  holding  positions  other  than  those  of  pure  manual  I 
labor.  A  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  the  aver-  ' 
age  parent  was  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
send  his  child  thru  eight  grades.  But  the  demands  of  to- 
day are  for  more  skill,  more  training.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  high  school  to  abandon  its  position  of  isolation  and 
silly  exclusiveness  and  to  come  down  into  the  arena  of 
daily  life  and  make  itself  useful  to  the  large  class  of  every- 
day people  needings  its  ministrations. 

The  above  suggestions  as  to  the  modus  operandi  are  offered 
from  the  grammar  school  point  of  view  by  a  man  who  has 
seen  for  years  hundreds  of  able  and  ambitious  students  sent 
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to  the  high  school,  only  to  see  them  turned  down  discouraged 
and  frozen  out. 

B.  L.  C.  Morse 

Phil  Sheridan  School, 
Chicago,  III. 


THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
presents  to  the  mental  view  of  the  average  pupil  a  gap,  so 
wide,  that  his  only  means  of  crossing  it  appears  to  be  that 
of  a  leap,  the  result  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  Years 
of  custom  have  so  widened  this  gap,  that  it  has  become  the 
habit  of  teachers  and  parents  alike,  to  conjecture  uncom- 
plainingly as  to  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  outcome  of 
the  leaps  made  by  their  pupils  and  children.  After  years 
of  experience  and  thought,  the  writer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gap  now  existing  can  and  must  be 
bridged;  and  since  the  most  effective  means  to  secure  the 
remedy  is  that  of  seeking  the  cause  of  a  defect,  the  reader's 

Iimest  consideration  of  a  pronounced  reason,  apparently 
verlookt,  is  entreated. 
i  Statistics  are  published  annually  which  set  forth  in  fig- 
res,  deplorably  low,  the  relative  numbers  of  children  who 
•enter  elementary  schools  and  of  those  who  complete  the 
•courses  assigned  by  these  schools;  likewise,  the  numbers  of 
pupils  entering  secondary  schools  are  compared  with  those 
graduated;  and  again,  these  statistics  enable  us  to  learn 
what  proportion  of  students  who  matriculate,  are  finally  re- 
warded with  the  degree  of  their  respective  colleges.  In 
each  case  the  same  general  fact  confronts  us;  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  entering  and  of  those  completing 
school  courses  is  sufficiently  marked,  to  inspire  even  the 
layman  to  seek  a  cause.  This  is  not  a  new  subject;  indeed, 
it  is  one  with  which  even  the  average  reader  is  somewhat 
familiar;  hence,  the  lists  of  particular  causes,  sufficiently 
well  known  to  make  them  appear  commonplace,  will  be 
past  over    as    affecting   only  individual  cases.     We  seek 
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now  a  general  cause  which  may  cover  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  lost  from  school  after  entering  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  best  type  of  secondary  school  for  generalizing  is  that, 
of  the  suburbs,  and  larger  country  towns.  Here  we  find 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  are  not  of  foreign  parentage,, 
but  come  from  American  families,  where  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  home;  that,  in  general,  they  are  types  of  the 
normal  child,  remarkable  neither  for  mental  brilliancy  nor 
deficiency.  Here,  too,  we  find  that  the  greatest  loss  (in 
numbers)  to  the  schools,  occurs  at  the  close  of  either  the: 
first  or  the  second  year.  There  is  practically  no  loss  after- 
pupils  enter  the  third  year.  When  we  make  inquiry  re- 
garding pupils  who  have  left  school  during  these  first  two- 
years  we  receive  from  parents,  and  from  teachers,  replies- 
like  the  following: 

a.  "John  found  the  high  school  studies  too  hard." 

b.  "Mary  couldn't  seem  to  do  the  work  required;  she  al- 
ways got  along  nicely  in  grammar  school  and  her  father  and. 
I  are  deeply  disappointed,  but  she  was  becoming  ill  with 
anxiety,  so  we  removed  her." 

c.  "My  boy  couldn't  pass  in  algebra;  he  didn't  under- 
stand it." 

d.  "Everything  was  so  different  that  my  daughter's 
mind  seemed  confused.  History  and  English  were  espe- 
cially difficult  for  her,  so  she  preferred  to  study  music  at 
home,  rather  than  go  a  year  behind  her  class." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  keynote  of  every  answer 
is  the  same:  inability  to  adjust  the  mind  to  studies  which 
appear  to  differ  fundamentally  from  those  with  which  the 
pupil  has  been  familiar.     That  is  the  gap. 

The  reader  may  here  interpose:  "The  loss  is  a  natural 
one;  it  is  a  case  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest.'"  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  a  college  professor  remark:  "Yes,  they  come 
in  great  numbers,  each  September,  but  we  weed  them  out 
(mentally)  before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year."  Why?* 
In  his  opinion,  as  in  that  of  many  a  secondary  school  in- 
structor— because  they  were  unfitted  for  the  work  required. 
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But  why  unfitted?  In  either  case,  pupils  or  students  have 
successfully  past  thru  and  completed  the  work  required 
for  entrance  into  secondary  school  or  college;  in  many 
cases  these  same  pupils  have  been  highly  recommended 
by  their  instructors.  Then,  what  is  the  difficulty?  It  is 
the  gap. 

But  what  creates  this  gap?  Does  it  exist  because  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  school  is  so  much 
deeper,  or  more  abstract  than  that  of  the. preceding  grades? 
Surely  the  foundation  of  algebra  is  arithmetic.  Physical 
geography  is  but  a  continuation  of  those  principles  of 
geography  which  have  become  part  of  the  pupil,  thru 
years  of  preparation.  Ancient  history  is  only — ^history. 
The  Latin,  German  and  French  textbooks  now  in  use  have 
simplified  the  work  in  foreign  languages,  and  English — the 
pupil  has  always  known  English.  Has  he  indeed?  "Aye, 
there's  the  rub !' '  English !  The  underlying  cause  of  the  gap 
between  elementary  and  secondary  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  do  not  know^  English.  We  must  recall  here,  that 
the  pupils  of  whom  we  speak  come,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  from  American  homes  where  English  is  spoken, 
fet,  two  facts  confront  the  instructors:  (i)  pupils  lack  abil- 
to  read  simple  English  understandingly;  (2)  they  lack 
power  to  clothe  their  own  thoughts  or  those  of  others  in 
correct  English. 

These  two  defects  are  met  in  every  study;  notably  in 
algebra,  history,  Latin,  and  in  the  formal  study  of  English. 
Nearly  all  the  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  algebraic  prob- 
lems would  be  eradicated  if  the  pupil  could  read  understand- 
ingly. All  the  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  formulas 
and  the  processes  necessary  for  algebraic  reasoning  would 
be  eradicated  if  the  pupil  were  capable  of  expressing  mathe- 
matic  forms  in  English,   and  of  transferring  English  into 

athematic  forms.  The  following  examples,  culled  from 
undreds  which  have  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  writer, 
illustrate  the  points  just  made : 

A.     Teacher — "What  is  a  rationalizing  factor?" 

Pupil — ^"It's  something,  that  when  you  put  it  with  the 
part  you  have,  it  makes  it  rational." 
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In  this  instance,  the  pupil  had  really  rationalized  a  de- 
nominator correctly,  but  was  absolutely  unable  to  express 
in  English  what  she  had  done. 

B.     The  pupil  presents  the  following  statement: 

"(a  +  b)    (a  — b)   =  a^  — bl" 

Teacher — "State  in  English  what  you  have  done." 

Pupil — "I've  multiplied  (a  +  b)  by  (a  —  b)." 

Teacher — "Express  a  +  b  and  a  —  b  in  English." 

Pupil — "I  can't." 

Teacher — "What  English  word  does   +  represent?" 

Pupil — "I  don't  know." 

Teacher — "Do  you  know  what  English  word  is  repre- 
sented by  — ?" 

Pupil — ' '  Subtract. ' ' 

So  it  proceeds  until  the  pupil  is  reminded  that  long  ago 
he  was  taught  the  words  "sum"  and  "difference."  He 
is,  however,  unable  to  quickly  summon  these  simple  words, 
when  needed,  and  can  not  transfer  an  expression  in  mathe- 
matics into  English.  How  can  he,  and  the  many  like 
him,  understand  mathematics?  The  solution  of  algebraic 
problems  depends  solely  upon  an  understanding  reading, 
and  as  the  above  examples  clearly  show,  this  the  average 
pupil  can  not  do. 

The  inability  to  keep  up  to  grade  in  history  is  found  to 
be  due  to  the  same  deficiency.  It  is  not  that  the  pupil  does 
not  enjoy  history,  or  that  he  can  not  understand  it.  It 
is  that  he  has  never  learned  to  read  English  understand- 
ingly,  and  to  take  the  main  thought  from  each  paragraph. 
Here  are  some  instances : 

Teacher — "What  do  you  mean  by  the  Golden  Age  of 
Pericles?" 

Pupil — "  It  was  the  time  when  Athens  had  culture." 

Teacher— "  What  do  you  mean  by  culture?" 

Pupil— "I  don't  know." 

How  could  that  marvellous  period  of  Attic  History  pre- 
sent any  picture  to  the  mind  of  young  students,  who,  also, 
had  never  learned  to  read. 

Here  is  another: 

Teacher — "  Name  two  great  Greek  sculptors,  and  describe 
the  character  of  their  work." 
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Pupil — ''Myron  built  a  statue  called  'Discobolus,'  and 
Phidias  helped  Pericles  with  the  Acropolis." 

Without  English  language-associations  the  development 
and  retention  of  a  Latin  vocabulary  is  well  nigh  an  impossi- 
bility; and  here  the  first-year  student's  work  is  in  most 
cases  made  a  burden,  because  the  development  of  an  English 
vocabulary,  thru  formative  word-study  has  been  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  the  formal  study  of  English  itself,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  the  points  sufficiently: 

A.  Teacher — "What  is  verse?" 

Pupil — "Verse  is  regular  measured  movement." 
Teacher — "No,  you  have  defined  meter." 
Pupil— "Oh,  verse  has  a  regular  measured  movement." 
Teacher — "That  is  true;  now  state  what  verse  is/' 
Pupil — "I  don't  know;  it  has  measured  movement." 

B.  Teacher — "What  is  your  impression  of  Malcolm  in 
this  canto?"  (Canto,  Scott's,  Lady  of  the  lake.) 

Pupil — "I  don't  understand  the  question." 

Teacher  explains. 

Pupil — ^"I  think  he  was  very  nice." 

C.  Teacher— "  What    diplomatic    positions    did    Lowell 
old  abroad?" 

Pupil— "  He  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Har- 
vard." 

All  the  examples  cited  occurred  either  in  first  or  in 
second-year  classrooms  of  secondary  schools.  The  method 
of  handling  these  problems  is  a  field  for  another  paper. 

When  pupils  are  taught  to  expresss  in  English  every  sim- 
ple process  which  they  learn  in  arithmetic;  when  they  are 
taught  to  read  understandingly  every  word  and  every 
sign  in  arithmetic  textbooks;  when  they  are  taught  that 
every  written  expression  and  every  thought,  whether 
represented  by  a  map,  a  picture,  a  figure,  or  a  sign,  can  and 
must  be  transferred  into  an  equivalent  English  word  or 
phrase — statistics  will  no  longer  show  the  losses  from  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  secondary  school,  which  they 
now  do,  and  the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  will  be  bridged.  Theresa  L.  Wilson 

St.  John's  School 
boonton,  n.  j. 
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THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD  OF  EDUCATION  ' 

I  am  quite  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  my 
hardihood  in  choosing  such  a  subject  upon  which  to  talk 
to  such  an  audience.  I  can  hear  it  said  all  round,  ''She  is 
not  a  teacher,  and  education  is  not  her  subject,"  and,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  those  statements  are  of 
course  true. 

My  claims  to  speak  on  Dr.  Montessori's  method  are  two- 
fold: (i)  I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  go  to  Rome 
early  in  this  year  to  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  And  (2)  I  am  hoping  to  establish  a  large 
open-air  school  and  sanatorium  for  children,  where  I  intend 
that  Montessori  methods  shall  be  followed  as  far  ^s  possible. 

The  master  principle  of  the  Montessori  system  is  self- 
education,  and  I  have  therefore  had  the  two  sentences  which 
seem  to  me  to  put  that  most  emphatically  written  up  where 
you  can  all  see  them  while  our  talk  goes  on.  (i)  The  func- 
tion of  education  is  to  foster  growth.  (2)  All  growth  must 
come  from  a  voluntary  action  of  the  child  himself;  that  is, 
the  business  of  growing  must  be  done  by  the  growing  child 
and  not  handed  over  to  a  teacher  or  to  any  one  else.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  teacher  nmst,  as  far  as  possible,  efface 
herself,  she  must  cease  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
she  must  annihilate  herself,  she  must  be  in  a  state  of  masterly 
inactivity  towards  the  children,  ready  to  give  guidance 
and  stimulus  as  they  are  required  by  the  children  She 
must  see  that  he  provides  himself  with  suitable  materials, 
but  she  must  leave  him  free  to  exercise  his  own  faculties. 
In  other  words,  the  orthodox  method  of  the  teacher  making 
the  children  do  certain  lessons,  whether  they  attend  to  them 
or  not,  or  wish  to  do  them  or  not,  gives  place  to  '*a  regime 
of  freedom  for  the  child,  in  which  his  love  of  rational  activity, 
his  desire  to  do  things  for  himself,  his  joy  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  shall  be  met  and  ministered  to  by  judicious  and 

^  Read  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education  at 
Dewsbury,  on  April  12,  19 13.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Educa- 
tional Times,  London. 
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sympathetic  guidance  on  the  part  of  his  teacher."  I  am 
here  quoting  from  Mr.  Holmes's  excellent  pamphlet  on  the 
Montessori  system,  published  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
price  2d,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  on  the  table  for  disposal. 

Now  the  experiment  called  the  Montessori  system  has 
been  going  on  in  Rome  for  some  years,  and  is  hardly  there, 
as  far  as  infants  are  concerned,  in  an  experimental  stage. 
To  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  movement— for  that  is  really  the  way  to  speak  of  it — 
the  term  Montessori  system  must  be  muddling  enough. 
Indeed,  I  know  how  confused  people  must  be  from  the  ques- 
tions asked  me  about  it,  and  the  remarks  people  make 
when  they  think  they  understand  it.  **0h,  I  know,"  one 
very  intelligent  woman  said  to  me,  ''that's  the  system  where 
they  have  no  rewards  and  punishments."  Another  said, 
after  I  had  told  her  a  little  about  it,  "It  seems  to  me  we  shall 
have  no  need  of  teachers,  only  caretakers." 

Now  to  begin  at  the  beginning :  Signorina  Maria  Montes- 
sori is  a  woman  doctor.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  quaHfy 
at  the  University  of  Rome.  She  was  appointed  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  and  she  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Some  lectures 
she  gave  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Scuola  Ortofrenica 
(mind-straightening  school)  for  feeble-minded  children,  of 
which  institution  she  was  directrice  for  more  than  two  years, 
1898  to  1900.  The  results  she  achieved  there  are  so  marvel- 
ous that  they  almost  border  on  the  miraculous.  These 
feeble-minded  children  (she  calls  them  idiots)  were  taught  to 
read  and  write  with  such  success  that  they  passed  the  same 
examinations  that  ordinary  intelligent  children  of  the  same 
age  passed. 

How  did  she  do  it?  Here  are  her  own  words :  "The  boys 
from  the  asylums  had  been  able  to  compete  with  the  normal 
children  only  because  they  had  been  taught  in  a  different 
way.  They  had  been  helped  in  their  psychic  development, 
and  the  normal  children  had,  instead,  been  suffocated,  held 
back.     I  found  myself  thinking  that  if  some  day  the  special 
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education  which  had  developed  these  idiot  children  in  such  a 
marvelous  fashion  could  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
normal  children,  the  'miracle'  of  which  my  friends  talked 
would  no  longer  be  possible.  The  abyss  between  the  inferior 
mentality  of  the  idiot  and  that  of  the  normal  brain  can 
never  be  bridged  if  the  normal  child  has  reached  his  full 
development.  While  everyone  was  admiring  the  progress 
of  my  idiots,  I  was  searching  for  the  reasons  which  could 
keep  the  happy  healthy  children  of  the  common  schools 
on  so  low  a  plane  that  they  could  be  equalled  in  tests  of 
intelligence  by  my  unfortunate  pupils." 

Dottoressa  Montessori  worked  her  way  to  the  idea  of 
self-education  by  way  of  practical  teaching,  and  later 
psychological  research,  for,  she  argued,  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  for  her  little  idiots  to  come  up  to 
normal  children,  in  the  way  the  normal  children  were 
taught. 

Now  as  to  what  she  does:  During  my  visit  to  Rome, 
besides  having  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  the 
Dottoressa  herself,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
thru  a  whole  morning  session  at  the  infants'  school 
attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Missionary  Franciscan  Nuns 
in  the  Via  Giusti.  First  of  all,  she  trains  the  bodily  senses, 
beginning  with  that  of  touch.  This  is,  of  course,  the  first 
sense  to  be  developed,  and  it  is  the  first  to  be  dulled  if  un- 
cultivated. She  does  this  by  making  the  children  pass 
their  hands  over  smooth  and  rough  paper,  and  so  learn  the 
meaning  of  those  two  words.  The  rough  paper  is  sand  or 
emery  paper,  and  is  cut  into  the  various  forms  of  letters, 
geometrical,  shapes,  etc.  The  children  make  these  latter 
and  so  learn  to  write.  They  also  have  frames  with  holes 
in  them  into  which  cylinders  of  different  sizes  fit.  In 
the  same  way  they  learn  to  measure  length  and  weight  by 
flat  pieces  of  wood  of  different  weights,  and  by  long  colored 
poles,  alternately  red  and  blue,  which  are  also  used  for 
counting.  They  are  trained  in  color  by  means  of  reels  of 
silk  of  different  shades  of  the  same  color.     Thus  black  ranges 
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to  white,  dark  red  to  palest  red,  and  so  on — eight  shades 
to  each  color. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  see  is  the  training 
of  the  hearing  by  means  of  the  game  of  Silence.  The  word 
"Silenzio"  is  written  on  the  blackboard.  In  an  instant 
every  child  is  absolutely  quiet  and  still.  They  then  cover 
their  eyes  for  a  time — say  a  minute — after  which  the  teacher 
calls  them  each  by  name  so  softly  that  only  the  greatest 
attention  can  hear  her,  and  when  their  names  are  called  they 
each  go  up  to  her  with  the  utmost  quietness  and  gentleness. 
Then  the  word  "Silenzio"  is  rubbed  out  and  the  children 
go  on  as  before. 

Then  they  are  taught  to  use  their  limbs  with  ease  and 
grace,  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  as  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  observation.  They  have  really  comfortable  chairs, 
easily  moved,  small  low  tables  that  also  move  so  that  the 
child  can  learn  to  command  his  movements  so  as  not  to  let 
fall  or  push  over  tables  and  chairs,  and  make  a  noise.  There 
are  also  small  rugs  on  the  floor,  so  that  if  a  child  is  tired  of 
sitting  up  or  wishes  to  work  lying  down  on  his  face,  or  indeed 
in  any  position  he  is  inclined  for,  he  may  do  so.  They  also 
learn  to  use  their  fingers  to  tie  and  untie  strings,  fasten  and 
unfasten  buttons,  both  with  their  fingers  and  with  a  button- 
hook; and  they  learn  to  wash  themselves.  One  child,  who 
had  been  employing  herself  for  over  an  hour  matching 
colors,  got  up  and  went  to  the  small  table  where  the  basin 
and  jug  of  water  were,  and  lifted  the  jug,  poured  some 
water  into  the  basin,  and  proceeded  to  wash  her  hands  and  to 
scrub  her  nails  with  a  nailbrush.  This  she  did  most  thoroly 
— in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  anyone 
do  so  much  hard  scrubbing,  except  a  surgeon  before  a  major 
operation.  She  then  dried  her  hands,  poured  the  water  into 
the  pail  under  the  table,  and  took  it  into  the  garden,  and 
from  where  I  was  standing  I  could  see  her  pour  it  carefully 
over  the  grass.  She  then  wiped  out  the  basin  and  put  the 
jug  back  and  the  pail  underneath  the  table,  folded  the  towels, 
and  came  and  sat  down  at  some  other  work.     Later  two 
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of  the  children  got  up  and  prepared  a  table  for  their  own 
mid-day  meal,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  cleared 
away,  laid  the  tables  for  the  other  children,  and  gave  them 
their  meal,  washing  up  and  putting  away  everything  when 
all  had  finished.  There  was  no  child  there  more  than 
five  years  old. 

The  children  may  be  said  to  be  learning  to  read  and  write 
from  the  first  minute  they  enter  school,  by  touch,  by  color- 
ing all  the  various  insets,  by  means  of  the  frames  into  which 
they  fit,  and  they  go  on  till  one  fine  day  they  can  write  with- 
out having  ever  written  before. 

Dottoressa  Montessori  tells  us  in  a  very  graphic  way  how 
her  little  pupils  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  able  to 
write:  ''One  beautiful  December  day  when  the  sun  shone 
and  the  air  was  like  spring,  I  went  up  on  the  roof  with  the 
children.  They  were  playing  freely  about,  and  a  number  of 
them  gathered  about  me.  I  was  sitting  near  a  chimney, 
and  said  to  a  little  five-year-old  boy  who  sat  beside  me, 
'Draw  me  a  picture  of  this  chimney,'  giving  him  as  I  spoke 
a  piece  of  chalk.  He  got  down  obediently  and  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  chimney  on  the  tiles  which  formed  the  floor 
of  this  roof  terrace.  As  is  my  custom  with  little  children, 
I  encouraged  him,  praising  his  work.  The  child  lookt 
at  me,  smiled,  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  on  the  point 
of  bursting  into  some  joyous  act,  and  then  cried  out,  'I  can 
write!  I  can  write!'  and,  kneeling  down  again,  he  wrote 
on  the  pavement  the  word  'hand.'  Then,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
he  wrote  also  'chimney,'  'roof.'  As  he  wrote  he  continued 
to  cry  out,  'I  can  write!  I  know  how  to  write!'  His  cries 
of  joy  brought  the  other  children,  who  formed  a  circle  about 
him,  looking  down  at  his  work  in  stupefied  amazement. 
Two  or  three  of  them  said  to  me,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, 'Give  me  the  chalk.  I  can  write  too.'  And  indeed 
they  began  to  write  various  words:  'mama,'  'hand,'  'John,' 
'chimney,'  'Ada.' 

"Not  one  of  them  had  ever  taken  chalk  or  any  other 
instrument  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  they  had  ever  written,  and  they  traced  an 
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entire  word,  as  a  child,  when  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
speaks  the  entire  word.  The  first  word  spoken  by  a  baby 
causes  the  mother  ineffable  joy.  The  child  has  chosen  per- 
haps the  word  'mother,'  seeming  to  render  thus  a  tribute 
to  maternity.  The  first  word  written  by  my  little  ones 
aroused  within  themselves  an  indescribable  emotion  of  joy. 
Not  being  able  to  adjust  in  their  minds  the  connection 
between  the  preparation  and  the  act,  they  were  possest 
by  the  illusion  that,  having  now  grown  to  the  proper  size, 
they  knew  how  to  write.  In  other  words,  writing  seemed 
to  them  only  one  among  the  many  gifts  of  nature. 

"They  believe  that,  as  they  grow  bigger  and  stronger, 
there  will  come  some  beautiful  day  when  they  shall  know 
how  to  write.  And,  indeed,  this  is  what  it  is  in  reality. 
The  child  who  speaks,  first  prepares  himself  unconsciously, 
perfecting  the  psycho-muscular  mechanism  which  leads 
to  the  articulation  of  the  word.  In  the  case  of  writing,  the 
child  does  almost  the  same  thing,  but  the  direct  pedagogical 
lielp  and  the  possibility  of  preparing  the  movements  for 
writing  in  an  almost  material  way,  causes  the  ability  to 
write  to  develop  much  more  rapidly  and  more  perfectly 
than  the  ability  to  speak  correctly. 

"In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  this  is  accomplished  the 
preparation  is  not  partial  but  complete.  The  child  pos- 
sesses all  the  movements  necessary  for  writing.  And  written 
language  develops  not  gradually,  but  in  an  explosive  way — 
that  is,  the  child  can  write  any  word.  Such  was  our  first 
experience  in  the  development  of  the  written  language  in 
our  children.  Those  first  days  we  were  a  prey  to  deep 
emotions.  It  seemed  as  if  we  walked  in  a  dream,  and  as  if 
we  assisted  at  some  miraculous  achievement." 

Now,  so  far,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  the  Montessori 
system  has  been  applied  only  to  infants — i.  e.,  children  up  to 
seven.  When  I  was  in  Rome,  Dr.  Montessori  was  experi- 
menting with  older  children,  but  her  experiments  had  to  be 
stopt  temporarily,  owing  to  the  influx  of  immense  numbers 
of  teachers  and  others  who  were  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
the  method.     Organizing  a  large  class  for  teaching  purposes 
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is  not  at  all  in  Mme.  Montessori's  line,  and  she  is  receiving 
very  efficient  help  from  Miss  Tasker,  who  is  the  English 
representative  of  the  Montessori  Society  in  Rome.  She 
had  been  sent  out  to  learn  the  whole  method  herself,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  teach  it  to  teachers  on  her  return.  She  will  re- 
main there  for  a  year  and  so  will  not  be  available  for  teach- 
ing purposes  till  the  end  of  this  summer. 

It  is  my  opinion,  which  I  am  gratified  to  find  is  shared 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  that  this  method  is  as  applicable  to  older 
children  as  to  infants.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  read  his 
book  on  "What  is  and  What  might  be"  should  read  the 
second  half — i.  e.,  "What  might  be." 

Now  you  will  be  wanting  to  ask  many  questions.  I 
shall  have  finished  almost  directly,  and  you  can  hurl  them 
and  your  criticisms  at  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  deal 
with  them,  but  there  is  one  question  a  large  number  of  you 
will  be  asking,  and  probably  answering  for  yourselves. 

"How  does  the  Montessori  method  differ  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten at  its  best?  It  seems  to  me  they  are  almost  one 
and  the  same."  Well,  our  sentences  behind  me  put  that 
briefly,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  it  on  you  by  having 
the  very  important  words  printed  in  red — voluntary  and 
himself.  In  the  Kindergarten  the  child  is  perpetually  be- 
ing induced  by  the  teacher  to  do  this  or  that,  to  learn  this 
or  that;  on  the  Montessori  plan,  he  attaches  himself  to  what- 
ever exercise  he  feels  is  the  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 
Some  children  can  go  on  longer  at  the  same  thing  without 
fatigue — they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  on  the 
Montessori  plan  they  are.  Then  we  must  remember  Froebel 
worked  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  Mme.  Montessori  works 
now  in  a  modem  world  opprest  with  modern  problems. 

"But  where  does  discipline  come  in?"  I  hear  someone 
say.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  discipline? 
We  mean  "the  capacity  for  self-control."  And  if  we 
honestly  and  quietly  think  about  it,  we  have  been  mistaking 
compulsion  for  discipline.  "Go  and  see  what  Baby  is  doing, 
and  tell  it  that  it  mustn't,"  has  been  far  too  often  our  way  of 
thinking  and  acting  about  children.     Children  are  by  nature 
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good,  not  bad,  and  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Fisher  when  she  says 
that,  of  every  1,000  cases  of  "naughtiness,"  999  are  due  to 
something  else  than  a  bad  impulse.  "Give  a  young  one  that 
is  acting  bad  something  to  eat  and  put  him  to  bed.  Half  the 
time  he's  tired  or  starved,  and  don't  know  what  ails  him." 
Then  from  the  point  of  view  of  grown-ups,  what  do  we 
mean  by  a  good  child?  Isn't  it  something  that  does  not 
interfere  with  our  comfort  and  convenience?  And  isn't  a 
bad  one  just  one  that  irritates  and  annoys  us  because  he  does 
interfere  with  our  own  comfort  and  convenience? 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Montessori's  method  and  her  system  of 
education  have  come  to  stay.  They  contain  an  eternal 
truth,  and  they  are  part  of  the  great  democratic  movement 
going  on  all  over  the  world.  Just  as  the  old  days  when 
the  ivy  clinging  to  the  oak  tree  symbolized  the  woman  de- 
pending for  everything  on  her  husband,  or  other  male  rela- 
tive, are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  woman  is  working  out 
her  own  salvation  in  many  and  various  ways,  some  no  doubt 
crude  and  unsuited  to  modem  methods,  but  still  surely 
making  for  the  same  goal,  so  it  is  with  children.  The  aim 
of  this  real  educational  revolution  is  the  self-dependence 
of  the  child. 

Jane  Wai^ker 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

English  composition  and   style — By  Wili^iam   T.   Brewster.     New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  191 2.     fi.35- 

This  book,  like  so  many  others  in  its  field,  is  obviously, 
in  the  main,  the  author's  talks  to  freshmen  students.  It 
has  the  virtues  and  a  good  many  of  the  vices  of  books  so 
constructed.  On  the  right  side  of  the  balance  one  may 
count  the  vivacity  and  charm  of  a  good  talker,  such  as 
Professor  Brewster  indubitably  is,  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
multitude  of  suggestive  obiter  dicta  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  more  formal  treatise.  Some  of  the  chapters, 
as,  for  example,  those  on  Composition  and  the  Study  of 
Style,  are  very  good  reading  indeed,  and  will  lure  the  student 
into  wilds  that,  under  other  kinds  of  guidance,  he  would 
not  have  the  desire  or  the  courage  to  penetrate.  The  book 
is,  in  short,  a  text  not  only  to  be  studied  but  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  pitfalls  of  such  a  method  are,  however,  many,  and 
the  author  has  not  succeeded  in  escaping  them.  The  work 
abounds  in  colloquialisms,  jocose  asides,  smart,  ironic 
phrases,  and  other  little  tricks  by  which  freshmen,  sodden 
with  athletics  or  the  Saturday  evening  post,  are  kept  awake 
until  the  bell  rings.  The  following  instances  are  taken 
at  random:  "The  inroad  of  the  germ  of  argument,"  "The 
escaping  fancy  may  crawl  over  the  intellectual  dead  line," 
"The  passage  is  not  without  vigor  of  a  chiding  kind," 
"Writing,  like  business,  should  not  be  extended  beyond  its 
capital,"  "Turns  of  phrases  which  do  not  always  jibe  with 
the  formal  grammar,"  "Unfamiliar  words  and  uses,  which 
could  later  be  lookt  up  and  transfixt,"  "A  series  of 
of  stylistic  life-lines,"  "It  is  very  hard  to  fathom  the  pro- 
fundity of  this  idea,"  "This  is  pretentious,  but  the  writer 
hadn't  his  vocabulary,"  "The  kind  that  one  writes  with 
one's  eyes  shut,"  "Felt  obliged  to  smuggle  it  between  gener- 
alizations," "I^ike  that  entrancing  series  of  gold  bricks, 
Vanity  Fair,"  "Gray  may  have  been  lazy,  for  example,  or 
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had  intestinal  indigestion,"  "Texts  on  which  the  author 
spits  his  discourse — structure  en  brochette,  so  to  speak." 
"We  put  on  our  store  clothes  when  we  address  certain  people. " 
Expressions  such  as  these,  all  of  them  harmless  and  some 
of  them  legitimately  humorous,  give  to  certain  portions 
an  impression  of  flippancy  that  is  not  quite  just  to  the  work 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Harmless,  however,  tho  this  jocoseness  may  be  in  itself, 
it  nevertheless  is  a  sign  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
defect  in  the  content.  I  refer  to  a  tendency  manifest  thru- 
out  this  book,  to  brush  aside  as  unnecessary  and  academic, 
all  aspects  of  the  subject  which  require,  or  permit,  exact 
and  sustained  thinking.  Terms  that  need  careful  definition 
are  described  as  "simply"  this,  or  "merely"  that.  Certain 
phrases  of  the  subject,  we  are  told,  are  interesting,  "but 
need  not  detain  us,"  this  airy  phrase  being  used  three  times 
in  close  succession.  After  twenty-six  pages  of  exposition 
of  supposedly  fundamental  principles,  we  learn  that  "the 
one  thing  for  the  student  to  be  on  his  guard  against  is  the 
taking  of  these  terms  in  any  exact  sense."  Of  composi- 
tion as  actually  practised,  "it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
general  statement."  In  short,  so  many  guides  are  set  up 
by  the  author  only  to  be  thrown  down  again,  that  the  reader 
may,  in  the  end,  wonder  why  he  is  detained  at  all. 

For  this  attitude  toward  a  much  abused  discipHne  Pro- 
fessor Brewster  is  not,  to  be  sure,  entirely  responsible. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  rhetoric  not  to  have  had  in 
modern  times  either  its  Kant  or  its  Hume.  In  other  words, 
it  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that  searching  critical  analysis 
which,  by  exposing  inconsistencies  and  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  lingering  traditions,  brings  to  light  the  permanent, 
underlying  principles.  Lacking  this  wholesome  purgation, 
rhetoric  has  remained  an  accretion  of  loosely  coordinated 
precepts,  valuable  and  even  indispensable  as  a  guide  to 
practise,  but  having  doubtful  claims  to  a  place  in  the  austere 
circle  of  the  sciences.  It  follows  that  whereas  in  physics 
and  astronomy,  in  chemistry  and  law  and  medicine,  the 
writer  of  even  the  most  popular  or  practical  treatise  can 
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ground  himself  upon  the  results  of  profound  thinking  and 
painstaking  research,  the  writer  of  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion must  either  make  up  his  principles  as  he  goes  along  or 
get  on  without  them.  Professor  Brewster  seems  to  have 
followed  now  one  method,  now  the  other.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  is  in  this  work  a  central  principle  which  informs  the 
whole,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

Occasional  lapses,  typographical  and  other,  suggest  that 
the  book  was  put  thru  the  press  in  undue  haste.  On 
no  other  ground  would  it  be  charitable  to  account  for  the 
quite  unintelligible  symbols  of  iamb,  trochee,  etc.,  on  p.  427, 
for  the  citation,  on  the  same  page,  of  abmgate  as  an  anapest, 
for  the  three  errors  in  Rossetti's  Ballad  of  dead  ladies  (p. 
464) ,  for  the  length  of  the  last  of  the  lines  quoted  from  Tenny- 
son's Tithonus  (p.  219),  for  the  use  of  terminus  a  quo  for 
terminus  ad  quem  (p.  78),  and  for  the  statement  or  at  least 
implication  (p.  226)  that  adverbs  must  agree  with  verbs. 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 

Mr.  H.  S.  Perris,  Secretary  of  the  British  National  Peace 
Council  is  the  author  of  Pax  Britannica,  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  British  pacification.  It  is  a  sober  and  well  made 
book,  written  with  a  high  purpose  and  fine  feeling.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19 13.     319  p.) 

The  short  story  is  coming  into  its  own  and  before  long 
''Everybody  will  be  doing  it."  A  very  attractive  and  in- 
ducing book  is  A  study  of  the  short  story  by  Professor  Henry 
S.  Canby,  of  Yale.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
1913.     273  p.     $1.00). 

Now  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is  turning  toward 
China,  there  should  be  some  attention  given  to  the  history 
of  that  great  people  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
We  commend  An  outline  history  of  China  by  Professor 
Herbert  H.  Go  wen,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  as  a 
good  book  for  the  teacher  to  begin  with  in  order  to  gain  for 
himself  the  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  the  Chinese  people.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
1913.     208  p.     $1 .20.) 
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It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take  up  a  book  on  philosophy 
by  an  American  writer  that  is  not  given  over  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  and  superficiahties  of  the  moment.  Professor 
Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  is  one  of  a  very  small 
group  of  real  American  philosophers.  His  new  volumes 
entitled  The  problem  of  Christianity  embody  serious  and 
elevated  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  life.  To  read  them  is  indeed  refreshing  and  inspiring. 
We  commend  these  volumes  to  scholars  and  students 
without  reserve.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913.     Two  vols.,  425,  442  p.     $3.50.) 

Professor  DeGarmo,  of  Cornell  University,  offers  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  art  element  in  education  in  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled  Aesthetic  education,  which  forms  No.  6  in  the 
series  known  as  Cornell  Study  Bulletins  for  Teachers. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1913.     161  p.) 

Professor  Ira  W.  Howerth,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  now  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  wTites  much  and  suggestively  on  the  social 
aspects  of  education.  His  new  volume  entitled  Work  and 
life  seems  to  us  distinctly  helpful.  His  point  of  view  is  what 
is  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day  progressive ;  but,  as  the  author 
himself  says,  he  is  not  an  iconoclast,  and  has  no  illusions 
as  to  what  he  happily  calls  "a  mushroom  millennium."  It 
is  for  just  this  reason  that  his  book  is  particularly  useful, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  read  and  pondered.  (New  York : 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1913.     278  p.     $1.50.) 

The  best  person  to  write  A  first  course  in  philosophy  is 
one  who  has  been  introducing  college  students  to  philosophy 
for  a  generation.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  new  text- 
book by  Professor  John  E.  Russell,  of  Williams  College. 
After  a  few  introductory  pages,  the  author  separates  his 
book  into  three  parts  as  dealing  with  The  Problem  of  Reality, 
The  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Problem  of  Conduct. 
A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  while  its  style  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
its  substance  and  arrangement  are  both  admirable.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  19 13.     300  p.) 
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From  one  and  the  same  publishing  house  we  have  re- 
ceived three  uniform  volumes  that  are,  we  believe,  re- 
prints in  a  new  form  of  books  that  are  already  well  known. 
These  are  The  building  of  the  church,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York,  The  church  and  the  changing  order,, 
by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Norman  Hapgood.  Paper  and 
type  are  excellent,  and  the  price  is  certainly  very  low. 
(New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  306, 256,  43  2p. 
50  c.  each.) 

Similarly,  we  have  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
five  well  made  and  attractive  volumes,  popular  in  charac- 
ter, that  well  deserve  reading.  These  are  Craigie's  Ice- 
landic sagas,  Poyn ting's  Earth,  Berry's  Atmosphere,  John's 
Ancient  Babylonia,  and  Wood's  Story  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1913.  120,  144,'  146,  148, 
138  p.     40  c.  each.) 

It  takes  a  bold  man  to  offer  a  new  book  on  the  Elements 
of  Latin  but  we  think  that  the  evidences  of  teaching  skill 
that  are  shown  in  the  new  book  of  that  title  by  Barry  C. 
Smith,  of  the  Browning  School  in  New  York,  justify  its 
publication.  It  is  a  sound  textbook.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1913.     352  p.) 

The  physics  and  chemistry  of  gases  offer  both  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  of  exceptional  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. In  his  book  called  Gas  analysis,  Professor  L.  M. 
Dennis,  of  Cornell  University,  has  given  an  excellent  ex- 
position of  the  whole  subject,  describing  in  full  detail  the 
well-established  methods  for  approaching  the  subject  in 
all  its  phases.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19 13. 
432  p.     $2.10.) 

Still  another  book  on  the  calculus  solicits  attention. 
The  latest  is  An  elementary  treatise  on  calculus,  being  a  text- 
book for  colleges  and  technical  schools  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam S.  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  of  Lehigh  University. 
(South  Bethlehem :  Published  by  the  authors,  1913.  250  + 
42  p.     $2.00.) 
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Southern  poems,  edited  by  Professor  Kent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  is  a  beautiful  little  collection  of  verse  by 
the  singers  who  have  been  born  or  lived  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,   19 13.      112  p.) 

A  catechism  of  life,  by  Alice  Mary  Buckton,  seems  to  us 
a  pretty  useless  sort  of  book,  altho  its  purpose  is  obviously 
good  enough.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1913.  67 
p.     50  c.) 

Following  the  good  example  set  by  his  late  chief,  Com- 
missioner Draper,  Assistant  Commissioner  Finnegan,  of 
New  York  State,  has  published  in  a  permanent  form  his 
important  addresses  on  the  Development  of  the  N<ew  York 
school  system  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion in  Buffalo  in  November  last.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  1913.     84  p.) 

Mr.  Bardeen,  with  whom  no  one  can  be  compared  as  a 
writer  of  school  and  educational  experiences,  ought  to  find 
many  readers  of  his  volume  entitled  The  shattered  halo. 
Between  its  covers  are  to  be  found  wit,  humor,  common 

Ipse  and  sound  philosophy  in  abundance.  (Syracuse: 
I  W.  Bardeen,  19 13.  248  p.) 
■  As  an  example  of  what  careful  and  painstaking  study  will 
o,  we  commend  the  Handbook  of  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional training  in  Boston,  w^hich  has  just  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Municipal  I^eague  of  that  city. 
So  far  as  our  examination  shows,  the  book  is  complete  and 
very  accurate.  It  represents  what  is,  in  effect,  a  survey 
of  opportunities  for  vocational  training  and  guidance  in  a 
great  city.  It  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.  (Boston:  Women's  Municipal  League,  1913. 
300  p.) 

Of  more  than  usual  interest  is  a  political  study  in  the 
history  of  the  American  government  in  the  volume  entitled 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
Mississippi.  The  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  re- 
flects   his    own    very    delightful    and    sincere    personality, 
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and  in  many  ways  and  from  several  points  of  view  adds  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  personality 
and  career  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1913.     330  p.     $1.50.) 

When  a  man  begins  to  use  the  phrase  '*a  democratised 
curriculum,"  there  is  something  the  matter  with  his  intel- 
lectuals. The  word  democracy  and  its  derivatives  relate 
to  forms  of  government,  and  there  can  no  more  be  a  democ- 
ratised curriculum  than  there  can  be  a  triangular  curri- 
culum or  a  purple  curriculum.  These  reflections  are  in- 
duced by  reading  a  serious  and  sincere  little  volume  enti- 
tled The  education  of  to-morrow,  by  Professor  Weeks,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  What  the  author  is 
driving  at  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  school  program  in 
order  that  it  may  be  more  directly  vocational  in  aim  and 
in  content.  It  is  a  very  debatable  question  whether  from 
the  attempt  now  being  made  to  push  vocational  training 
down  into  the  six-year  elementary  school  program,  anything 
but  greater  harm  to  American  citizenship  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  people  will  result.  (New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1913.     232  p.     $1.25.) 

livy's  account  of  the  second  Punic  war  will  always  re- 
main a  classic  both  in  history  and  in  Hterature.  The  new 
edition  of  Book  XXI  of  Livy's  history,  with  selections  from 
books  XXII  and  XXX  by  Professor  Egbert  of  Columbia 
University  has  been  made  with  full  and  scholarly  control 
of  the  sources.  The  notes  are  copious  and  helpful  and  the 
maps  very  illuminating.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1913.     206  p.     60c.) 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Edward  h.  Thorndike's 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements 
challenges  those  who  do  not  believe  that  either  mental  or 
social  measurement  is  possible.  The  book  is  most  care- 
fully worked  out  and  an  enormous  amount  of  statistical 
study  has  gone  into  its  making,  but  we  do  not  find  the 
thesis  convincing  or  satisfactory.  (New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1913.     277  p.     $2.50.) 
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A  good  book  to  have  upon  the  table,  particularly  during 
the  summer  months,  and  a  good  book  to  use  in  high  schools 
at  any  time,  is  Plants  and  their  use,  which  is  in  reality  an 
agreeable  and  helpful  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany, 
by  Frank  L.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.     610  p.     $1.25.) 

There  are  so  many  books  on  rhetoric  and  so  many  intro- 
ductions to  the  study  of  literature  that  we  can  not  help 
wondering  why  so  many  new  ones  continue  to  appear,  par- 
ticularly when  they  seem  to  be  without  characteristics  of 
sufficient  distinction  to  mark  them  off  from  books  pre- 
viously published  and  in  general  use.  This  remark  applies 
to  Hitchcock's  Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1913.     408  p.     $1.00.) 

A  very  well  made  book  that  reminds  one  of  the  best 
grammars  of  the  Latin  language  is  Advanced  English 
grammar  by  Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Professor  Farley,  of  Simmons  College.  Formal  gram- 
mar is  no  longer  popular,  but  those  who  do  not  pursue  its 
study  are  losers.  It  is  quite  as  good  as  mathematics  for 
some  forms  of  training,  and  better  than  mathematics  for 
others.  It  is  an  admirable  textbook.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1913.     332  p.     80  c.) 

The  well  known  Sammlung  phonetischer  Worter- 
biicher  has  received  a  recent  addition  entitled  A  phonetic 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  by  Headmaster  Michaelis, 
of  Biebrich,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  the  University  Col- 
lege, London.  Students  of  English  phonetics  will  find  the 
book  almost  invaluable.  It  is  a  product  of  much  patient 
labor  and  scholarship.  (Hanover:  Verlag  von  Carl  Meyer, 
1913-     448  p.) 

The  keeping  of  accounts  is  in  no  sense  a  scientific  mat- 
ter for  it  depends  so  much  upon  speciah  conditions  and 
particular  needs.  We  find  many  statements  to  dispute 
in  Elements  of  accounting  by  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Klein,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  helpful  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting.  (New  York:  19 13.  422  p. 
Si.  50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
A  chair  of  Imperial  The     London    Journal    of     Education   re- 
■^^*"^  gards  the  establishment  at  the  University 

of  Manchester  of  a  second  professorship  of  Latin  as  most 
interesting,  particularly  with  the  literature  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  new  title  of  Imperial 
Latin.  This  departure  is  of  so  great  interest  particularly 
to  students  of  classical  philology  and  medieval  history 
that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  article  describing  the  undertaking : 

"The  actual  growth  of  knowledge  which  the  establishment  of  the  Chair 
represents  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Public  interest  has 
often  been  aroused  in  recent  years  by  the  discoveries  in  the  sands  of  Egypt 
of  parts  of  Greek  literature  hitherto  unknown,  like  the  poems  of  Bacchylides,  or 
Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens.  But  the  increase  in  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  Latin,  tho  it  has  advanced  by  less  sensational  stages,  has  been 
in  reality  much  vaster.  And  even  the  scholar  or  student,  whose  attention 
is  naturally  concentrated  on  the  classical  writers,  has  received  more  help 
than  he  realizes  towards  the  interpretation  of  his  authors  from  the  forty-two 
volumes  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished scarcely  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  tale  of  which  is  not  yet  complete. 
Such  books  as  Furneaux'  editions  of  Tacitus  represent  a  great  advance  in 
certainty  of  interpretation  on  our  previous  commentaries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  now  rare  to  find  any  Latin  scholar  who  professes  to  be  acquainted 
equally  with  Post- Augustan  and  with  Republican  Latin.  But  no  university 
has  hitherto  recognized  the  Imperial  Literature  as  a  whole  as  a  subject  for 
separate  study.  Yet  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  first  five  centuries  A.D. 
is  enough  to  suggest  that  there  can  be  no  more  profitable  and  practical  study 
in  a  self-governing  empire  full  of  urgent  problems  than  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  the  great  formative  period  of  modern  civilization,  the  thought 
and  social  habits  generated  by  the  greatest  political  organization  that  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  Europe.  This  was  the  theme  of  an  admirable  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Lord  Cromer  some  three  years  ago  from  the  chair  of  the 
Classical  Association. 

"One  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  special  interest  in  this  country 
and  peculiar  value  for  teachers  is  a  study  of  the  Roman  antiquities  still  re- 
maining, but  too  often  neglected,  in  difi"erent  parts  of  England.  It  is  hardly 
an  accident,  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  new  Chair  should  have  been  es- 
tablished in  a  university  which  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  recent  years, 
by  the  publication  of  such  volumes  as  Melandra  Castle  and  The  Roman  fort 
at  Manchester,  in  creating  popular  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  such  re- 
mains.    From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  we  can  not  insist  too  strongly  upon 
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the  added  interest  and  reality  which  the  acquaintance  with  these  concrete 
survivals  of  the  Roman  Age  give  to  the  school  teaching  both  of  Latin  and  of 
history.  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  value  which  these  new  researches 
possess  as  throwing  light,  obtainable  from  no  other  source,  upon  the  darkest 
period  in  the  history  of  this  island. 

"But  the  new  step  taken  at  Manchester  is  interesting  also  from  a  wider 
point  of  view.  It  is  curious,  and  to  many  of  us  comforting,  that  in  a  period 
when  the  claims  of  classical  studies  to  a  position  of  eminence  in  national 
education  have  been  so  bitterly  challenged,  their  power  of  growth  should  be 
demonstrated  so  unmistakably.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
Roman  Inscriptions,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of  the  Chair,  really 
constitutes  something  of  a  new  literature.  We  can  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  such  documents  as  the  autobiography  of  Augustus,  known  as  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum,  or  the  volumes  of  Carmina  Epigraphica,  collected  by 
Biicheler  from  the  inscriptions  which  contain  much  admirable  poetry,  and 
which,  in  any  case,  provide  an  important  commentary  on  the  classical  Latin 
poets.  But  any  one  who  doubts  the  literary  character  of  this  new  source 
of  knowledge  may  turn  to  a  fascinating  chapter  in  Mr.  Warde  Fowler's 
Social  Life  in  Rome,  where  he  deals  with  an  epitaph,  which  is  really  a  long 
biography  on  marble  generally  known  as  the  Praise  of  Turia.  Her  husband, 
whom  she  had  saved  at  great  risk  from  the  terrors  of  the  massacre  of  43  B.C., 
addresses  her  in  touching  language  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  recording  her 
great  goodness  and  the  happiness  of  their  married  life — a  picture  all  the  more 
remarkable  and  delightful  because  of  the  contrast  which  it  affords  to  the 
view  of  women  given  us  by  contemporary  writers  like  Ovid.  Now  we  venture 
to  believe  that  it  is  this  human  side  of  classical  knowledge  which  will  prove 
even  more  attractive  and  fruitful  than  the  political  and  archeological  aspects 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  temper 
and  method  in  which  classical  literature  is  studied  in  the  younger  universities 
is  freer  from  the  constraint  of  grammatical  and  scholastic  tradition  than 
in  the  older  universities,  and  that  the  more  literary  ideals  represented  by  the 
Classical  Association  have  in  them  fuller  scope.  At  all  events,  it  is  no  less 
gratifying  to  friends  of  literary  study,  whether  their  interest  be  in  the  modern 
or  the  ancient  field,  that  the  demand  for  such  a  chair  should  have  arisen  in 
a  modern  university,  and,  as  appears  from  the  official  statement,  been  justified 
'by  from  a  steady  increase  of  students  doing  higher  work  in  classics,  some  even 
jittempting  original  investigation.  We  may  instance  a  paper,  recently  pub- 
lished by  a  Fellow  of  the  University  in  the  Classical  Quarterly,  demonstrating 
'T  the  first  time  the  Virgilian  authorship  of  the  Culex. 

'The  university  is  under  popular  and  local  control,  depends  on  local  sup- 

i>ort,  and  draws  its  students  from  every  type  and  grade  of  school.     Pessimists 

arho  deplore  the  decay  of  classical  learning  in  this  country,  and  who  cling  to 

lompulsory  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  one  safeguard  against 

niversal  utilitarianism,  may  do  well  to  contemplate  this  step  taken  by  a 

iniversity  in  a  great  industrial  centre  and  admitting  its  students  from  a  ma- 

I'iculation  examination  in  which  not  even  Latin  is  compulsory.     In  Man- 

lester  the  governing  body,  consisting  of  practical  business  men,  has  been 

mvinced  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  establish,  side  by  side 

ith  new  chairs  in  engineering,  a  chair  in  a  branch  of  classical  knowledge 
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which  has  not  yet  been  formally  recognized  by  any  other  university  of  the 
empire. 

"If  the  younger  teaching  universities  of  this  country  can  not  yet  compete 
in  fame  or  popularity  with  the  older  homes  of  learning — tho  the  numbers 
of  students  at  the  largest  of  them  are  creeping  up  towards  an  even  rivalry 
with  those  of  Oxford — it  is  clear  that  the  council  of  one  of  them  has  had  the 
imaginative  insight  into  the  prevailing  needs  and  conditions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  give  a  striking  lead  to  the  friends  of  literary  education  elsewhere,  and 
to  demonstrate  once  more  that  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of  any  side 
of  knowledge  which  has  a  living  value  for  humanity  in  a  free  competition  of 
all  subjects  and  in  universities  whose  students  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  community." 


Sex  hygiene  in  "Every  now  and  then  comes  a  gratifying 
the  schools  ^^^  unexpected  flash  of  intelligence  from 

the  educational  authorities  of  the  country.  Among  the 
latest  expressions  of  a  conservative  common  sense  is  the 
veto  placed  by  the  Chicago  board  of  education  on  the  course 
in  sex  hygiene  outlined  by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  The 
board  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  refuses  to  sanction 
or  to  touch  such  an  explosive  as  this.  It  says  in  effect 
that  while  there  are  certain  things  that  children  ought  to 
learn  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  go  wholly  untaught 
than  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  to  them  outside 
the  family  circle.  There  are  some  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
become  poisonous  when  administered  by  the  wrong  hands, 
and  sex  hygiene  is  among  them. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  new  mischief  can  be  advo- 
cated by  any  one  with  a  practical,  as  opposed  to  a  theoretical, 
knowledge  of  children,  or  by  any  one  who  is  aware  of  the 
school-class  consciousness  that  always  tends  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  its  lower  units.  A  proper  sex  hygiene  can 
not  be  taught  as  arithmetic  or  geography  are  taught.  It 
does  not  consist  in  the  imparting  of  facts.  It  can  not  be 
written  down  in  books,  or  even  talked  about  in  a  formal 
and  definite  way.  Sex  hygiene  is  a  matter  more  of  moral 
than  of  intellectual  consciousness.  It  comes  only  from  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  of  parents,  from  the  constant  inculcation 
of  self-restraint,  and  from  those  wise  ''words  in  season" 
that  can  never  find  a  place  in  a  school  curriculum.     No  one 
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who  can  look  back  upon  his  own  boyhood  days  and  so  im- 
agine the  effect  of  a  class  lesson  on  sex  hygiene,  no  one  who 
has  any  recollection  of  the  school-class  consciousness  on 
such  matters,  could  fail  to  look  upon  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  with  consternation.  If  any  educational  effort  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  made — and  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  it  is  being 
made — it  should  not  be  directed  toward  the  children,  but 
toward  the  parents.  That  parents  are  gravely  remiss  is 
true  enough,  but  this  is  an  evil  that  can  not  be  remedied 
by  adding  a  new  subject  to  the  school  curriculum.  Sex 
hygiene  can  properly  be  taught  only  by  parents  and  guard- 
ians. In  the  hands  of  others  it  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  is 
far  better  that  it  should  be  untaught  than  taught  wrongly." 
— The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco 


.    The  American  people  have  always  been 

Stop!  Look!  Listen!  _  ^  .  •  i  .. 

quick — perhaps  too  quick    sometimes — to 

avow  their  intention  to  paddle  their  own  canoe  and  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  experience  and  the  experiments  of  others. 
But  there  are  certain  problems  that  refuse  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  national  frontiers.     There  are  certain  phenomena 
that  make  their  appearance  over  the  whole  of  civilization 
at  the  same  time,  and  whatever  faith  we  may  rightly  have 
in  our  own  powers  of  adjustment  we  may  none  the  less 
profitably  turn  a  not  incurious  eye  abroad,  where  the  same 
difficulties  and  the  same  dangers  have  presented  themselves, 
"A  case  in  point  is  now  furnished  by  Great  Britain. 
We  find  that  what  is  called  ameHorative  legislation  has 
proceeded  even  more  rapidly  there  than  it  has  here.     Pension 
laws,  employers'  Hability  laws,   and  insurance  laws  have 
followed  each  other  with  a  giddy  rapidity.     The  vast  masses 
of   the    people    have    been   registered,    indexed,    classified, 
and  inspected  by  specially  created  boards  and  bureaucracies 
j  until  the  shadow  of  officialism  is  the  one  thing  that  is  never 
I  out  of  sight.     The  new  legislation  is  beginning  to  be  known, 
\  not  inappropriately,  as  Lloyd  Georgism.     It  seems  to  be 
!  based  on  the  theory  that  wherever  an  evil  is  to  be  found 
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that  evil  must  be  attacked  by  act  of  Parliament  and  remedied 
by  doles  of  money.  No  matter  whether  the  evil  be  eco- 
nomic, and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  legislation,  or  whether 
it  springs  from  human  failings  for  which  suffering  is  nature's 
scourge,  the  remedy  is  always  the  same.  Lloyd  Georgism 
means  a  vast  system  of  pittances  for  those  who  have  be- 
come socially  unfit  by  their  carelessness,  their  idleness, 
their  incapacity,  or  their  misfortune.  And  the  pittances 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  socially  unfit  are  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  socially  fit. 

''But  it  seems  now  that  England  has  had  about  enough 
of  this.  In  point  of  fact  England  is  tired  of  the  ubiquitous 
inspector  with  his  scheduled  and  his  note-books,  a  phenome- 
non that  has  always  augured  ill  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the 
Asquith  cabinet,  but  Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  have  sensed 
the  popular  revolt  against  an  intolerable  supervision  that 
leaves  no  one  beyond  its  scope.  Speaking  on  the  new 
finance  bill — a  typical  Lloyd  Georgian  product — the  prime 
minister  said: 

"  'I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  root  principle  of 
democratic  government  than  that  it  should  consist  of  the  constant  ameliora- 
tion, at  great  expense  to  the  community,  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  less 
favored  classes  of  the  country  at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other 
classes.' 

**Now  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  should  be  plain  speaking 
on  this  problem  in  America  as  well  as  in  England.  It  is 
just  as  well  that  those  who  recognize  and  deplore  the  pres- 
ence of  social  evils  and  injustices  should  awake  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  be  cured,  that  they  can  only  be  intensified, 
by  the  ignorant  meddling  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  only 
possible  reform  is  to  filch  a  dollar  from  a  competent  man  and 
to  give  it  to  an  incompetent  man.  There  are  social  evils 
and  social  injustices.  We  all  know  that.  We  all  know 
also  that  they  produce  only  a  fraction  of  the  sufferings 
that  present  themselves  for  alleviation,  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  those  sufferings  are  due  to  moral  failings  that  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  But  to  'pass  a  law'  giving 
to  the  poor  man  the  money  of  the  rich  man  is  fatally  easy. 
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It  is  sure  of  applause.  It  ministers  alike  to  vanity  and  the 
love  of  popularity.  It  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
well-meaning  but  shallow  mind  that  confuses  benevolence 
with  wisdom.  It  seems  to  matter  not  at  all  why  the  poor 
man  is  poor  or  why  the  rich  man  is  rich,  nor  what  industries 
are  crippled,  nor  what  greeds  aroused,  nor  what  class  hatreds 
engendered.  But  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  terribly  serious. 
Behind  the  measured  words  of  Mr.  Asquith  it  is  easy  to  see 
his  alarm. 

"President  Hadley  of  Yale  exprest  something  of  the  same 
apprehension  in  his  recent  baccalaureate  address.  What, 
he  asked  in  effect,  should  we  do  when  we  see  the  work  of 
reform  wholly  monopolized  by  those  whose  one  conception 
of  reform  is  political  quackery:  'We  can  not  always  pub- 
licly proclaim  our  faith  in  a  righteous  cause  when  it  is  being 
misused  by  false  friends.'  All  we  can  do  is  to  wait  until 
the  false  friends  have  been  found  out,  and  in  the  meantime 
hold  our  tongues.  And  there  we  find  the  real  evil  of  the 
hysterical  legislation  that  is  now  in  vogue.  So  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  popular  it  must  utterly  abash  and  silence 
the  real  statesmanship  that  seeks  causes  and  not  effects, 
and  that  would  not  cure  social  disease  by  indiscriminate  and 
reckless  drugging. 
^K  "The  evil  is  now  nearly  universal.  Tennessee,  one  of 
l^^e  richest  states  in  the  Union,  is  now  practically  bank- 
rupt. It  can  not  sell  its  bonds,  and  Colonel  Watterson 
says  wisely,  'Here  we  have  the  culmination  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  fake  politics.'  Temperance  was  the  moral  issue 
that  was  to  'save  the  world'  in  Tennessee.  Elsewhere  it 
„  |s  the  trusts,  or  the  railroads,  or  white  slavery,  or  child 
l^ft^bor,  or  whatever  the  whim  of  the  moment  may  dictate. 
^^Cood  things  are  to  be  done  in  ways  that  are  hopelessly  bad, 
or  fatuous,  or  frankly  idiotic,  but  always  easy.  Colonel 
Watterson  says : 

"  'Struck  by  a  wave  of  religion  and  morals  appealing  to  a  universal  senti- 
ment, the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  single  issue 
of  temperance  into  the  most  intemperate  manifestations.  Excess  rose  to 
hysteria.  The  women  and  the  children  got  mixt  up  with  the  preachers  and 
the  politicians — all  under  the  prompting  of  the  best  intentions — until  the 
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business  of  government  and  the  public  integrity  and  credit  became  confounded 
with  fake  schemes  of  social  regeneration.' 

"Everywhere  we  see  these  same  'fake  schemes  of  so- 
cial regeneration'  based  on  a  wilful  refusal  to  recognize 
that  men  suffer  from  their  faults  of  character  rather  than 
from  their  faults  of  action,  andthat  the  evils  that  can  actually 
be  reached  by  legislation  are  few  and  far  between.  That 
there  are  great  and  menacing  social  wrongs  there  is  no 
one  to  deny.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  wisest  minds  of 
the  nation  would  grapple  with  those  evils  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  They 
are  warmed  from  the  field  by  reckless  ignorance  and  by 
noisy  charlatanry." — The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco 


The  two  preceding  quotations  from  the  Argonaut  illustrate 
the  reasons  why  the  Educationai,  Review  regards  the 
Argonaut  as  having  the  best  influence  of  any  newspaper  pub- 
hshed  in  America. 


The  new  Poet  The   appointment   of  Mr.    Robert  Bridges^ 

Laureate  ^^  p^^^  I^aureate  puts  a  very  satisfactory 

conclusion  to  a  wide-spread  controversy.  For  some  reason, 
the  general  public  appears  to  have  taken  an  unprecedented 
interest  in  the  question  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  or  whether  any  one  was  to  succeed  him.  Many 
exprest  the  opinion  that  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  had 
outlived  its  purpose  and  its  honor,  and  should  be  abolished. 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  his  recently  published 
volume,  makes  the  half -jocular  suggestion  that  the  office 
should  be  maintained,  but  conferred  (in  a  manner  which 
would  have  a  Chinese  flavor  about  it)  on  a  poet  already 
dead — 'to  beneflt  his  family  and  to  point  out  the  beauties 
of  his  works  to  an  otherwise  indifferent  posterity.'  The 
correspondence  columns  of  the  newspapers  have  held  many 
letters  from  people  who  had  each  his  favorite  to  recommend 
to  notice.  In  nearly  every  case  among  these  last  it  was 
to  be  observed  that  the  claim  was  made  not  solely  on  the 
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grounds    of   poetry.      Politics,    party,    patriotism    (in    the 
narrower  sense)  seemed  to  be  the  determining  factors. 

"It  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  these  considerations 
may  have  had  some  indirect  influence  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  whether 
the  motive  were  mixt  or  unmixt,  the  honor  paid  to  Mr. 
Bridges  is  an  honor  paid  to  poetry.  Mr.  Bridges,  as  poet, 
is  no  politician.  As  poet,  he  is  neither  Liberal  nor  Con- 
servative, neither  Imperialist  nor  %ittle  Englander.'  He 
is  a  poet  and  an  earnest  student  and  practitioner  of  the  art 
and  the  science  of  poetry.  Many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  graphic  arts; 
there  have  been  few  medical  poets  since  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Bridges  has  given  to  poetry  what  Seymour  Haden  gave 
to  etching,  and  more.  He  has  studied  profoundly  and 
practically  the  origins,  the  values,  the  philosophy  of  words, 
of  rhythms,  of  meters.  Probably  no  man  living  knows 
more  of  these  matters  than  Mr.  Bridges.  His  work  on  the 
prosody  of  Milton  began  a  new  chapter  in  criticism;  and 
only  the  week  before  last  we  reviewed  in  the  Literary 
Supplement  his  authoritative  and  daring  book  on  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  English.  To  these  and  other  critical 
tasks  he  has  brought  learning,  fine  taste,  courage,  and  sci- 
ence; while,  as  the  author  of  narrative  and  lyrical  poems 
and  of  poetical  plays,  he  has  exhibited,  in  addition  to  these 
qualities,  a  lofty  passion  for  poetic  beauty.  The  passion 
of  the  artist  for  beauty  is  the  pure  motive  of  Mr.  Bridges's 
poetry;  and  the  honor  paid  to  him  is  an  honor  paid  to  poetry 
[or  her  own  sake. 

'For  this  reason  the  appointment  is  one  that  will  have 
le  warm  approval  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.     It  can  offend 

10  one ;  and,  tho  the  sensibilities  of  any  section  of  the  public 
:e  not  necessarily  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  Poet  Laiu-e- 

^te,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  some 
^one  or  other  of  the  various  poets  suggested  might  have 
roused  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  in  this  quarter  or  that.  What 
the  duties  of  a  Poet  Laureate  are  no  one  seems  to  know; 
and  it  will  probably  be  left  to  Mr.  Bridges  to  write,  or  not  to 
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write,  as  he  pleases,  an  ode  to  a  Royal  baby,  an  epithalamium, 
or  a  dirge.  If  he  decides  to  write,  he  will  write  with  dignity 
and  taste,  to  the  honor,  not  the  ridicule,  of  his  office.  A  more 
important  effect  of  his  selection  will  be  'to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  his  works  to  an  otherwise  indifferent'  public — 
indifferent  not  more  from  lack  of  interest  than  from  lack 
of  opportunity.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  poetical 
works  of  Mr.  Bridges,  which  used  to  be  printed  privately 
at  Mr.  Daniel's  press  in  Oxford,  have  been  collected  into 
an  easily  procurable  form.  But  only  this  year  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  has  brought  him  before  a  wider  and 
fast  increasing  public;  our  younger  poets,  many  of  them 
both  in  aim  and  in  method  far  removed  from  Mr.  Bridges, 
have  recently  united  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  a  repre- 
sentative volume  of  their  'Georgian  Poetry.'  And  tho  it 
may  be  urged  that  he  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  sympathy 
with  what  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  official  duties  of 
a  Poet  Laureate,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  external 
occasions  have  before  now  stirred  him  to  such  noble  utter- 
ance as  is  to  be  found  in  his  Purcell  Commemoration  Ode 
and  the  Ode  on  the  Ninth  Jubilee  of  Eton.  He  can  not 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  ear;  but  the  public  ear,  at- 
tracted by  the  rumor  of  his  new  dignity,  will  receive  from 
his  poems  not  only  a  rich  gift  of  beauty,  but  an  example 
of  special  value  in  days  when  poetry  shows  a  tendency  to 
run  wild — the  example  of  work  which  looks  back  to  the 
old  while  commanding  the  allegiance  of  the  new. — The 
Times,  London 
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HIGH  SCHOOIv  GRADUATION  AND  COI.I.EGE  EN- 

TRANCE^ 

It  may  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  topic  if 
we  attempt  a  definition  of  the  terms  used.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  the  term  high  school  was  distinct- 
ive and  the  institution  so  called  was  sharply  defined  in 
our  educational  system  as  against  other  forms  and  grades 
of  schools.  Now,  however,  the  term  high  school  is  used, 
with  various  characterizing  adjectives,  to  designate  schools 
with  the  greatest  possible  differences  in  character  and  aim, 
and  the  same  terms  even  are  not  used  everywhere  in  the 
same  meanings.  For  our  purpose  it  will  answer  to  use 
the  name  high  school  for  the  school  in  which  young  people 
are  enrolled  who  have  finished  the  elementary  school  work, 
and  are  studying  subjects  varied  to  suit  as  far  as  possible 
their  individual  abilities  or  natural  gifts,  and  whose  studies 
include  subjects  which  are  not  distinctly  those  we  call 
vocational.  Such  a  school  is  treating  the  pupil  primarily 
not  as  a  future  craftsman  or  worker  in  any  particular  oc- 
cupation, but  as  a  social  unit  and  a  citizen,  and  to  this 
extent  is  endeavoring  to  give  him  a  training  which  shall 
be  truly  liberal,  tho  not  in  the  narrow  or  traditional 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  often  used. 

Similarly  we  know  that  the  term  college  is  far  less  dis- 
tinctive in  meaning  than  a  generation  ago.     For  our  pur- 

^  An  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals of  New  York  State,  December  30,  1910. 
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pose  we  may  limit  the  word  to  that  independent  institu- 
tion, or  to  that  portion  of  a  number  of  institutions  known 
collectively  as  a  university,  which  trains  avowedly,  not 
for  any  given  vocation  or  profession,  but  rather  seeks  the 
further  building  up  of  a  trained  and  intelligent  body  of 
men  and  women  in  the  state.  This  institution  is  called 
in  some  places  "the  college"  simply;  in  others,  "the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts;"  in  others,  "the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences;"  and  others  terms  still  are,  "academic  depart- 
ment," etc. 

If  I  have  interpreted  rightly  the  meaning  of  high  school, 
and  the  meaning  of  college,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
end  they  are  seeking,  and  it  would  appear  natural  that  the 
student  who  wished  to  follow  beyond  the  four-year  period 
included  in  the  high  school  the  same  path  upon  which 
he  entered  there,  should  without  any  trouble  or  serious 
readjustment,  find  his  way  into  the  college,  there  to  con- 
tinue and  perfect  the  work  already  begun. 

There  is  in  fact  no  difficulty  in  a  student's  passing  from 
the  high  school  to  the  college,  in  case  his  studies  have  been 
in  the  traditional  field  cultivated  by  the  high  school,  and 
in  those  subjects  that  start  work  which  may  be  continued 
specifically  in  kind  in  the  college. 

But  here  a  real  difficulty  appears.  It  is  evident  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  high  school  students  do  not  go  to 
college,  and  their  needs  must  be  considered  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  group.  In  fact,  as  this  second  group  largely 
outnumbers  the  first,  its  interests  must  determine  the  nature 
of  the  course  in  all  schools  unable  to  continue  courses 
planned  for  both  groups — and  this  class  will  include  all 
but  the  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  So  arises  the 
difference  which  is  exprest  in  the  phrases,  preparation 
for  college,  and,  preparation  for  life.  I  doubt  if  the 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  terms  seem  to  imply ;  but  at 
present  a  difference  is  felt  in  the  object  and  aim  with 
which  high  school  studies  are  carried  on,  and  this  differ- 
ence determines  the  studies  chosen.  So  the  colleges  are 
asked  to  take  account  of  this  difference  of  aim,  and  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  kind  of  studies  which  it  involves,  and  to  accept 
high  school  graduation  as  a  warrant  for  admission  to  col- 
lege work.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  most  high  schools 
and  most  kinds  of  high  schools,  this  seems  to  be  a  reasona- 
ble request,  and  yet  there  are  some  other  aspects  of  the 
question  which  may  not  be  overlookt. 

What  is  this  preparation  for  life  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  work  of  our  high  schools?  What 
is  the  underlying  aim  and  object  of  the  high  school  course? 
I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  boy  who  has  spent 
four  years  in  a  high  school  shall  possess,  to  some  degree 
at  any  rate,  these  three  qualities — first,  accuracy,  second, 
fidelity  to  responsibilities  and  duties,  third,  sympathy 
with  the  ideals,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  others.  The  first 
is  absolutely  essential  to  individual  efficiency.  The  second 
is  necessary  for  usefulness  in  society.  The  third  is  vital 
to  the  existence  of  a  true  democracy.  Again,  the  first  is 
more  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  instruction, 
while  the  last  two  stand  more  closely  related  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  school  is  given  and  which 
pervades  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

Considering  somewhat  closer  the  question  of  accuracy, 
I  think  we  must  admit  without  hesitation  that  a  lack  of  it 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  marked  characteristics 
of  American  life,  not  to  say  of  American  education.  As 
a  people  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  in  our 
school  work,  as  we  are  in  our  public  life.  We  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  the  building  up  of  a  fine  mind  and  a  fine  charac- 
ter can  be  done  at  the  rate  in  which  a  modern  steel  and 
concrete  building  may  be  erected.  But  in  the  latter,  in- 
accuracy is  either  impossible,  or  if  admitted,  brings  a  cer- 
tain and  destructive  collapse  of  the  structure.  In  the 
former,  its  presence  may  not  be  discovered  until  a  later 
time,  altho  its  results  may  be  as  destructive  to  efficiency 
IS  in  the  case  of  the  building. 

Our  school  training  ought  to  give  accuracy  in  observa- 
tion, in  reasoning,  and  in  statement.  All  three  are,  of 
course,  merely  aspects  of  one  principle,  but  we  may  consider 
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them  as  separate  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Accuracy 
of  observation  will,  I  think,  remain  primarily  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  study  of  natiural  science.  It  is 
also,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  results  of  manual  train- 
ing and  shop  work.  In  these  fields  the  presence  of  inac- 
curacy may  be  clearly  pointed  out  and  made  evident  to  all 
pupils.  Accuracy  of  observation  is  also  materially  incul- 
cated by  the  work  of  translation  from  one  language  to 
another,  if  such  work  is  more  than  purely  mechanical. 
The  process  compels  close  observation  to  determine  the 
exact  factors  of  the  problem  presented. 

Accuracy  of  reasoning  will  remain  preeminently  the  ser- 
vice of  mathematics,  and  that,  I  think,  few  would  dispute. 
It  seems  to  me,  further,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  in  history.  Here  we  try  to  reconstruct 
the  life  of  a  bygone  age  and  sometimes  of  a  distant  land  as 
well.  But  we  ought  also  to  reason  from  these  experiences 
of  other  times  to  the  practical  end  of  meeting  similar  condi- 
tions in  our  own  lives  as  communities  and  states.  And  so 
we  may  expect  assistance  in  accuracy  of  reasoning  from  the 
study  of  history. 

Accuracy  of  statement  is  no  less  important  than  the 
others  which  it  presupposes.  This,  of  course,  is  primarily 
and  preeminently  the  end  of  the  study  of  language.  We 
can  hardly  overestimate  the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
to  others  in  those  symbols  which  most  directly  and  most 
clearly  convey  our  meaning.  It  is  with  good  reason  that 
all  our  courses  of  study  emphasize  this  work  in  our  own 
tongue. 

The  old  saying  was,  "He  who  knows  one  language  only, 
knows  none,"  and  while  no  one  would  accept  it  literally, 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  The  exercise  of  defining  to  one- 
self the  mental  picture  so  clearly  that  another  than  the  cus- 
tomary word  for  its  expression  may  be  substituted,  can 
best  be  done  in  matching  almost  equivalents  in  two  lan- 
guages. The  problem  is  never  perfectly  solved.  The 
best  solution  is  approximate  only. 

So,  then,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  as  basis  for  our  high 
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school  training  as  preparation  for  life  the  need  of  a  thoro 
course  in  English,  in  at  least  one  foreign  language,  in  his- 
tory, in  science,  and  in  mathematics.  And  I  believe  that 
those  are  the  really  vital  and  essential  subjects.  But  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  these  are  the  subjects  which  give 
the  best  preparation  for  work  in  college.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  the  best  preparation  for  college  differs  little,  if 
any,  from  preparation  for  life,  and  especially  if  we  re- 
member that  "it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live." 

Keeping  in  mind  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the  exact 
character  of  their  content  seems  immaterial.  For  example, 
a  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  which  lays  weight  upon 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  and  changes,  may 
give  quite  as  valuable  a  training  as  history  which  em- 
phasizes political  movements  primarily  or  exclusively. 
The  reading  in  English,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  might  well 
be  allowed  a  much  wider  range  than  has  been  the  custom. 
In  mathematics  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  di- 
versity. In  science  the  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have 
some  biology  and  some  physics  or  chemistry.  But  the 
essential  principles  of  scientific  study  may  be  obtained 
from  either. 

George  P.  Bristol 

CoRNBiyL  University 


II 

THE  FROEBEI.  FETICH 

The  atmosphere  in  kindergarten  circles  seems  to  be 
charged  with  queries  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement  in  the  United  States.  The  International 
Kindergarten  Union  has  sent  out  a  questionairre  to  this 
effect.  One  magazine,  writing  editorially,  says  that  "the 
need  of  kindergarten  propagation  is  great  at  this  time.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  the 
kindergarten  stands  for."  A  prominent  educator  has  as- 
serted that  we  are  fighting  for  our  very  birthright.  These 
are  but  a  few  among  many  examples  of  the  literature  which 
is  flooding  our  magazines. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  seems  not  to 
have  imprest  many,  if  any,  minds.  This  is— why  is  there 
such  a  condition?  Why,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  exist- 
ence, are  we  challenged  on  all  sides  to  prove  our  value? 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  other 
than  the  bhndness  and  stupidity  of  the  general  pubHc  and 
the  various  superintendents  and  boards  of  education. 
Are  our  own  skirts  quite  clean?  Have  we  done  all  that  we 
should  do  to  attach  ourselves  to  the  regular  school  system, 
and  make  ourselves  an  indispensable  part  of  that  system? 

I  realize  that  fifty  years,  and  we  have  not  yet  past  that 
mark,  are  but  a  second  of  time  where  educational  prac- 
tises are  concerned.  No  student  of  education  who  reahzes 
the  many  medieval  practises  that  are  current  today,  can  hope 
for  rapid  changes  where  tradition  and  custom  are  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  stronger  position 
than  we  are  considering  the  value  of  our  message. 

The  chief  reason  for  our  quasi-failure  lies  in  our  insist- 
ence on  tradition  while  trying  to  overcome  the  prevalent 
educational  custom.  We  have  simply  tried  to  substitute 
one  tradition  for  another.     So  strong  has  this  endeavor 
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been  that  one  hesitates  to  express  oneself  freely  to  a 
kindergarten  unless  one  is  quite  sure  of  one's  ground.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  of  chastened  sorrow  on  a  professor's 
face  when  I,  at  college,  asserted  that  Froebel  was  senti- 
mental. Perhaps  I  was  wrong  but  I  felt  and  still  feel 
that  I  had  a  right  to  say  so  if  I  thought  it. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  kindergarten 
was  founded  by  one  man.  I  say  this  advisedly,  realizing 
to  the  full  the  advantages  that  have  come  from  such  a  be- 
ginning. But  had  the  kindergarten  come  thru  a  process 
of  evolution,  as  the  other  phases  of  education  came,  we  might 
be  less  adverse  to  change.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  say  that 
the  last  word  on  the  education  of  the  child  from  four  to 
six  years  had  been  said  when  Froebel  died.  It  is  concern- 
able  that  some  plan  of  education  for  these  years  would  have 
been  developed  even  if  Froebel  had  never  lived.  There 
were  Plato  and  Pestalozzi  and  Herbert  and  there  are  John 
Dewey  and  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Instead  of  the  last  word 
being  said  we  have  but  spoken  the  prelude.  All  glory  to 
Froebel  that  he  took  the  first  step.  It  is  for  us  to  continue 
and  for  future  generations  to  finish. 

Another  drawback  to  the  movement  has  been  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  woman's  movement. 
We  have  lacked  the  clear,  impersonal  criticism  of  the  mas- 
culine mind.  With  our  feminine  tendency  to  personal 
loyalty,  we  have  identified  reverence  for  the  cause  with 
loyalty  to  the  master.  Any  reflection  upon  one  could  mean 
but  a  slur  cast  upon  the  other.  This  attitude  of  mind  is 
brought  out  very  strongly  in  our  reaction  to  the  Montes- 
sori  method.  We  say,  with  a  shrug,  that  all  of  value  in  it 
came  from  Froebel  and  what  did  not  come  from  him  has 
no  value.  We  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  Froebel  and  speak 
of  the  followers  of  Montessori  as  ''having  gone  off  on  a 
tangent;"  in  short,  taking  kindergarten  training  is  equiva- 
lent to  taking  the  veil.  Henceforth  one  is  foresworn  if  she 
admires  any  educator  more  than  the  founder  of  the  faith 
or  admits  that  any  method  is  better  than  his. 

Theoretically  the  child  should  be  the  center  of  the  kinder- 
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garten  activity,  but  we  have  made  the  material  the  center. 
If  the  child  does  not  conform  to  the  material,  we  find  him 
lacking.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Gifts. 

The  very  use  of  the  name  Gift  is  unfortunate.  It  re- 
quires explanation  and  the  person  who  is  forced  to  explain 
always  weakens  his  position.  Why  not  call  them  handwork, 
or  better,  why  not  eliminate  them  entirely?  To  be  sure 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Gifts  (the  Building  Gifts) 
are  of  great  value  for  constructive  pmrposes,  but  so  many 
devices  and  traditions  have  grown  up  around  them  that 
the  kindergarten  would  prosper  better  without  them. 
After  the  other  Gifts  have  been  stript  of  their  symboHsm 
and  orderly  progression,  there  is  little  if  any  value  left  to 
them.  Few  of  us  believe  any  more  in  this  kind  of  symbol- 
ism as  having  any  meaning  to  the  child.  To  quote  Dr. 
Thorndike — ''And  what  shall  I  say  of  those  who,  by  a  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  perversity,  attribute  to  children 
the  habit  of  using  common  things  as  symbols  of  abstrac- 
tions which  have  never  in  any  way  entered  their  heads; 
who  tell  us  that  the  girl  likes  to  play  with  her  doll  because 
the  play  symbolizes  to  her  motherhood,  that  the  boy  like 
to  be  out  of  doors  because  the  sunlight  symbolizes  to  him 
cheerfulness?"  *  *  *  *  Froebel  said  of  the  sphere: 
"The  spherical  is  the  symbol  of  diversity  in  unity  and  of 
unity  in  diversity.     .  .     The  spherical  is  the  general 

and  the  particular,  the  universal  and  the  individual,  unity 
and  individuahty  at  the  same  time.  It  is  infinite  develop- 
ment and  absolute  limitation;  it  connects  perfection  and 
imperfection." 

If  we  live  in  houses  because  they  symboHze  protection; 
if  we  like  to  see  Sherlock  Holmes  on  the  stage  because  he 
symbolizes  to  us  craft;  or  Uncle  Tom  because  he  symbolizes 
to  us  slavery;  or  a  clown  from  the  circus  because  he  sym- 
bolizes to  us  folly;  if  we  eat  apples  because  they  symbolize 
to  us  the  fall  of  man;  or  strawberries  because  they  sym- 
bolize to  us  the  scarlet  woman,  then,  perhaps,  the  children 
play  with  a  ball  because  it  symbolizes  infinite  development 
and  absolute  Hmitation. 
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No  one  has  ever  given  a  particle  of  valid  evidence  to 
show  any  such  preposterous  association  in  children's  minds 
between  plain  things  and  these  far-away  abstractions. 
As  I  said,  children  for  the  most  part  have  no  such  abstrac- 
tions in  their  minds  at  all.  Try  to  teach  a  six-year  old 
what  time,  or  space,  or  perfection,  or  the  goodness  of  God, 
or  unity  is!  Of  symbolism  in  this  sense  of  reading  into 
objects  high  and  vague  and  far-away  abstractions,  there 
is  as  little  in  children  as  there  well  could  be.  Possibly  the 
German  commentators  on  Shakespeare  may  have  shown 
such  a  taint  in  their  youth. 

The  idea  of  orderly  progression  from  a  solid  to  a  point 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  is  held  in  better  repute. 
However,  even  those  teachers  who  hold  to  the  theory,  fail 
in  practise.  In  almost  any  kindergarten  one  may  find  the 
tablets  presented  before  the  fourth  Gift  and  the  rings  be- 
fore the  fifth  and  the  sixth. 

What  is  the  value  of  holding  a  theory  if  it  is  not  put  into 
use?  Better  discard  the  theory.  To  quote  Stanley  Hall, 
''The  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  not  of  use  to  city  children. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  things  that  would  do  as  well 
or  better.  They  deal  with  inanimate  objects,  are  too 
mathematical  at  an  age  when  the  child  is  interested  in  ani- 
mals and  nature.  They  are  over-emphasized.  The  theory 
of  inner-connection  and  analyzing  to  a  point  are  fantastic 
and  superficial.  The  meaning  exists  for  the  teacher  and  not 
for  the  child.  They  overwork  the  children,  lay  too  great 
stress  on  sedentary  habits  and  the  fine,  later  developed 
muscles." 

If,  in  the  light  of  modern  experimental  psychology  and 
biology,  we  discard  the  Gifts,  what  excuse  have  we  to  offer 
for  keeping  the  mother  play  in  the  kindergarten?  Putting 
aside  the  value  of  the  mother  play  in  the  training  school, 
there  is  no  rational  argument  for  its  use  with  children. 
The  plays  are  either  too  young  for  children  of  school  age 
or  they  are  too  symbolic  for  adequate  comprehension. 
Even  in  my  classes  in  the  training  school,  the  students 
fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  without  a  great  deal  of  assistance. 
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Sometimes  I  wonder  just  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  book  and  how  much  we  read  into  it.  I  confess  that  it 
makes  a  splendid  point  of  departure,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  esteem  a  book  for  the  chance  it  gives  one  to  display  the 
knowledge  gained  in  other  ways.  And  the  pictures  are 
very  poor  art  and  so  complex  that  any  lengthy  review  of 
them  must  result  in  injury  to  the  child's  eyes.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  plays  and  pictures,  composed 
in  the  early  19th  century  for  simple  German  peasants, 
would  be  found  adequate  or  suitable  for  city  children  in 
our  rushing  American  20th  century. 

And  yet  we  insist  upon  using  them.  It  reminds  me 
always  of  the  age  of  superstition  when  I  see  a  teacher  pass 
a  mother-play  picture  among  the  children.  Unless  there 
is  some  occult  virtue  in  it,  isimilar  to  that  in  the  bones  of  a 
saint,  I  can  not  imagine  the  slightest  good  that  could  come 
from  such  a  performance.  Doubtless  many  teachers  do 
not  do  this,  but  many  do,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  mother  play  is  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

No  wonder  superintendents  and  principals  trained  in 
modern,  evolutionary,  educational  theory  are  tired  of  us. 
No  wonder  they  are  questioning  the  value  of  an  institution 
which  clings  so  persistently  to  tradition.  No  wonder  they 
are  amused  at  a  state  of  mind  which  can  see  good  only  in 
Froebel.  It  is  just  because  my  belief  in  the  kindergarten 
is  so  firm,  that  I  feel  so  strongly  in  this  matter.  We  have 
a  glorious  birthright;  we  are  heirs  to  the  educational  heri- 
tage of  all  ages;  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  progressive  edu- 
cational thought.  Therefore  do  not  let  us  make  the  mis- 
take of  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  is  presented  to  us,  nor  make  the  mistake  of  refusing 
to  progress,  owing  to  a  mistaken  feeling  of  loyalty. 

We  have  made  a  wonderful  beginning.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
a  radical  change  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  rapid  advance 
and  make  the  entire  school  system  our  own. 

Martha  MacLear 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

A  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

IN   REPIyY   TO   PROFESSOR   MCMURRY 

The  educational  atmosphere  of  New  York  City  is  sur- 
charged with  unrest  and  criticism.  The  experts  engaged 
in  the  "Hanus  Investigation"  in  reporting  their  findings 
have  dealt  the  "system"  a  staggering  blow.  ''Incom- 
petence, shortsightedness,  lack  of  progress,"  are  only  a  few 
of  the  indictments  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
policies  and  the  organization  of  education  in  New  York 
City. 

One  of  the  investigators  who  has  brought  a  series  of 
most  telling  counts  against  our  educational  methods  is 
Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers  College,  a  keen  observer  and  a  most  ruth- 
less critic.  His  report  deals  with  three  problems:  (a)  The 
Quality  of  Classroom  Instruction,  (b)  The  Course  of 
Study,  and  (c)  The  Supervision  by  Principals.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  investigate  the  findings  of  the  first  of  these 
three  reports,  viz.,  The  Quality  of  Classroom  Instruction. 
We  shall  study  this  report  from  three  points:  How  Pro- 
fessor McMurry  judged  the  quality  of  instruction;  his  ver- 
dict; our  attitude  towards  this  verdict. 

We  begin,  therefore,  by  asking.  What  was  the  standard 
used  in  measuring  the  character  of  classroom  instruction? 
It  is  evident  that  we  must  have  a  definite  standard  of 
measure  in  terms  of  which  we  find  a  system  of  instruction 
pedagogically  sound  or  unsound,  efficient  and  progressive 
or  inefficient  and  static.  Should  the  student  of  education 
turn  to  the  New  York  City  courses  of  study  and  seek  his 
standard  there,  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  New  York  City  educational  authorities  have  never 
formulated  a  series  of  aims  that  should  guide  the  teacher 
in  his  daily  endeavor,  nor  a  standard  in  terms  of  which 
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teachers  and  supervisors  can  judge  their  efforts.  The 
prevailing  standard,  knowledge  acquisition,  altho  archaic, 
is  most  often  used.  Examinations  given  to  classes  by- 
principals  and  superintendents  test  for  the  number  of  the 
facts  acquired  and  for  the  mastery  of  specific  data.  The 
all-controlling  aim  is  to  find  out  what  the  children  know, 
how  much  information  they  have  culled.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  and  glib  recital  of  facts,  not  their  intelligent  use, 
form  the  standard  by  which  instructional  ability  is  judged. 
The  supervising  force  of  New  York  City  does  not  test  to  learn 
whether  the  teacher  has  developed  power  and  skill  in 
pupils,  whether  she  has  instilled  in  them  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, a  wholesome  point  of  view,  a  new  interest  in 
the  subject,  or  useful  habits  of  study  and  thought.  These 
latter  desiderata,  the  permanent,  the  underlying,  the 
dynamic  aims  of  instruction,  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  temporary,  the  superficial,  and  the  static  results 
of  teaching  when  knowledge  acquisition  is  the  guiding 
star. 

Where  shall  we  seek  a  standard?  Evidently  in  society. 
For  years  we  have  prattled  about  education  being  the 
process  which  seeks  to  adjust  us  to  the  complete  environ- 
ment, but  educators  have  never  formulated  the  essential 
social  needs  and  made  them  the  measure  of  education. 
The  needs  of  the  community  form  the  final  standard,  not 
only  of  instruction,  but  of  all  of  education  itself.  Profes- 
sor McMurry  sets  out  to  find  an  educational  measure  by 
studying  social  needs  and  evolves  a  standard  composed  of 
four  factors. 

First,  we  are  told,  instruction  must  inculcate  purposes 
in  pupils.  Life  is  governed  by  aims  and  motives.  A  life 
without  an  aim  is  ineffective,  turning  like  an  empty  mill 
and  seeking  no  product.  Rational  instruction  must  there- 
fore start  from  a  conscious  need  which  pupils  are  led  to 
feel  for  the  experience  that  is  to  be  taught.  ''The  child 
is  not  told  that  he  is  to  learn  to  read  numbers  of  three  orders 
but  how  to  read  numbers  on  houses,  in  telephone  books, 
and  the  like."     The  course  of  study  in  any  subject  must 
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be  presented  to  the  child  as  a  logical  series  of  vital  social 
needs.  In  our  course  of  study  composition  is  not  prompted 
by  a  craving  for  self-expression;  children  write  because 
they  have  to  say  something,  not  because  they  have  some- 
thing to  say.  ''Grammar  does  not  pretend  to  make  young 
people  conscious  of  new  objects  in  life;  geography  consists 
of  facts  that  we  may  some  day  want  to  know — but  not 
now — and  arithmetic  represents  the  same  view."  The 
child  who  asks  for  a  justification  for  any  subject  that  is 
taught  him  is  looked  upon  as  impertinent  and  is  at  once 
reduced  to  the  level  of  blind  obedience.  Such  instruction 
is  repressive,  not  expressive. 

Professor  McMurry  holds  that  the  second  element  in 
good  instruction  is  the  emphasis  on  relative  values.  Life's 
problems  are  not  on  a  flat  plane  of  importance.  There 
is  a  relativity  in  the  day's  work  that  necessitates  careful 
choice  and  discrimination.  One's  efficiency  is  determined 
by  the  skilful  selection  of  the  relatively  important  factors 
in  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  life.  The  shrewd 
lawyer  sees  at  once  in  the  complex  data  the  crux  of  the  legal 
situation;  the  experienced  physician  differentiates  very 
^c[uickly  accidental  signs  from  serious  symptoms;  the  suc- 
l^fcessful  business  man  is  quick  to  discern  the  advantages 
^^Kr  the  disadvantages  of  a  situation.  A  keen  sense  of 
^discrimination  is  usually  no  end  in  present  instruction. 
|H^e  quote  from  the  report:  "If  a  seventh-grade  class  in 
I  history  were  asked  to  point  to  the  most  important  para- 
f|  graph  in  a  chapter  telling  about  the  United  States  bank, 
they  would  have  to  choose  at  random,  for  the  topic  is  too 
foreign  to  them  to  awaken  feelings  of  appreciation.  Or, 
if  they  were  frank,  and  w^ere  asked  to  state  what  they  most 
valued  in  that  chapter,  they  might  reply,  'Nothing  at  all.' 
That  answer  would  express  their  attitude  toward  many 
other  topics  often  included  in  school  curriculums.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  them  in  many  such  cases  is  to  try  to  under- 
stand whatever  is  stated,  and  memorize  it  passively,  omit- 
ting all  considerations  of  value  Most  pupils  will  distri- 
bute their  time  somewhat  equally  over  a  given  list  of  words 
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for  spelling,  unless  they  are  taught  to  pick  the  few  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  spell,  and  to  concentrate  upon  them. 
They  will  do  the  same  in  learning  the  multiplication  tables, 
and  in  solving  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  unless 
taught  to  select  in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs. 
There  should  be  few  recitations  in  history,  geography, 
literature,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  the  varying  values 
of  facts  and  tasks  are  not  distinguished." 

He  regards  organization  as  the  third  factor  in  modern 
efficiency.  The  laws  of  progress  and  of  economy  demand 
skilful  organization  of  resources,  of  powers,  or  of  forces. 
Organization  in  mental  life  is  just  as  vital  a  factor  in  effi- 
ciency as  it  is  in  the  social  world.  Good  instruction  must, 
therefore,  aim  at  organizing  ideas,  at  training  pupils  to  mar- 
shal their  thoughts  on  any  subject  in  good  sequence,  to 
group  them  around  logical  centers,  and  thus  to  lead  up  to 
the  main  issue.  Professor  McMurry  states  that  in  class- 
room instruction,  organization  of  ideas  is  not  only  neglected 
but  discouraged.  The  minute  questions  of  the  develop- 
ment lesson  require  children  to  answer  in  short,  scrappy 
sentences,  to  think  in  words  not  in  sentences.  In  the 
feverish  endeavor  to  cover  ground  and  to  avoid  irrelevan- 
cies  which  too  often  crop  out  in  a  development  lesson 
children  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  on  liberal 
topics.  He  reports  that  in  a  lesson  observed,  eighteen 
questions  in  geography  were  asked  in  ten  minutes;  at  this 
rate  the  teacher  would  have  asked  360  questions  in  a  forty- 
minute  period.  The  answers  must,  therefore,  have  been 
merely  ejaculations,  devoid  of  sequence  and  of  sustained 
thought. 

The  final  desideratum  of  the  professor's  standard  of  in- 
struction is  the  development  of  initiative.  "In  the  world 
at  large  possibly  the  most  highly  valued  quality  of  char- 
acter is  self-reliance."  Good  instruction  throws  the  initia- 
tive upon  the  child.  Prevalent  classroom  teaching  in  which 
the  teacher  announces  the  topic,  selects  the  facts,  leads  up 
to  conclusions,  and  shapes  final  viewpoints  and  estimates, 
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must,  according  to  this  standard,  be  judged  inefficient  in 
direct  measure  in  which  it  represses  individuaUty. 

The  standard  which  measures  effective  instruction  is, 
then,  according  to  Professor  McMurry,  composed  of  motive, 
relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative.  Therefore,  a 
curriculum  is  good  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  subject  mat- 
ter governed  by  these  heads;  instruction  is  invigorating 
only  when  it  achieves  these  great  goals.  The  aim  in  all 
good  teaching  must  be  to  inculcate  four  habits  in  each 
child:  (a)  the  habit  to  seek  purpose,  justification  for  the 
task  to  be  achieved,  or  the  experience  to  be  mastered;  (b) 
the  habit  of  jtidging  relative  importance ,  to  seek  out  under- 
lying principles  and  subordinate  minor  data;  (c)  the  habit 
of  organizing  ideas;  and  (d)  the  habit  of  expressing  initia- 
tive. 

Now  that  Professor  McMurry  has  formulated  his  stand- 
ard of  instruction,  he  applies  his  educational  measure  to 
classroom  teaching.  He  describes  twelve  types  of  lessons 
observed;  these  include  arithmetic,  reading,  manual  train- 
ing, drawing,  music,  physical  training,  and  hygiene  in  the 
grades  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  gradua- 
ting class.  In  all  of  the  lessons  cited  as  evidence  of  "in- 
struction on  a  low  plane,"  the  teaching  was  didactic, 
imitative,  devoid  of  motive  and  of  relative  worth,  lacking 
in  organization  and  pupil's  initiative.  After  careful  judg- 
ment. Professor  McMurry  concludes: 

"According  to  the  standard  prepared  for  judging  instruction,  that  now- 
given  in  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools  is — in  spite  of  many  ex- 
ceptions— on  a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality  and  discouraging  for  the  future." 

The  writer  is  not  part  of  the  New  York  City  elementary 
school  system  and  is  therefore  not  impelled  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  authorities  in  control  of  city  education.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  education,  he  feels  that  no  constructive  reorganiza- 
tion can  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  verdict  that  is  not  based 
on  scientific  investigation  and  that  will  not  withstand 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  first  serious  question  is  naturally  concerned  with 
ithe  standard   itself.     The   disinterested   scientific   student 
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asks,  ''Was  it  ever  used  before?"  If  not,  is  it  fair  to 
judge  by  it  a  system  which  guides  the  destinies  of  over  yySjOoa 
children  of  a  most  heterogeneous  and  foreign  population, 
and  declare  the  instruction  given  ''poor  in  quality  and  dis- 
couraging for  the  future?"  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to 
adopt  a  standard  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  actual 
experience?  What  guarantee  is  there  that  a  standard 
evolved  by  a  small  group  of  thinkers  along  educational 
lines  is  actually  capable  of  practical  application?  Are  we 
to  revolutionize,  on  mere  conjectural  lines,  our  system 
of  education  which  is  meeting  the  most  colossal  educational 
problems  of  all  centuries?  No  modern  manufacturer  would 
reorganize  his  factory  on  a  new  standard  or  principle  of 
efficiency  unless  it  were  first  tried  on  a  small  scale  and 
proved  capable  of  realization. 

A  second  question  which  the  careful  student  asks  is, 
''Why  this  standard?"  Does  it  include  all  desirable  traits, 
of  character?  Does  it  cover  all  abilities  that  are  socially 
necessary?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  habits  of  ac- 
curacy, of  industry,  of  concentration,  and  of  quick,  decisive 
judgment  should  not  be  included  in  a  standard  for  judging 
education?  The  practical  business  man  would  prefer  the 
product  which  the  school  sends  him  to  be  capable  of  doing 
accurate  work,  to  be  trained  in  the  capacity  for  sustained 
effort,  to  possess  powers  of  concentration,  and  to  be  able 
to  think  quickly  in  the  emergencies  inevitable  in  the  day's 
work,  rather  than  have  it  proficient  in  seeking  purpose,  and 
in  organizing  ideas,  or  sensitive  to  relativity  of  values. 
If  Professor  McMurry  formulated  his  standard  only  after 
he  studied  social  needs  one  is  naturally  anxious  to  learn 
how  he  ascertained  that  the  four  factors  in  his  standard 
are  the  great  needs  of  society.  Whom  did  he  consult!^ 
Who  were  the  sponsers  for  these  factors? 

Upon  close  scrutiny  one  finds  that  this  standard  is  much 
too  formal.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  initiative  de- 
veloped in  manual  training  will  leave  the  child  rich  in 
powers  of  initiative  so  that  he  becomes  capable  and  self- 
reliant  in  his  later  duties  of  clerk,  salesman  or  private  secre- 
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tary?  Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  ability  to  "pick 
out  the  most  important  words  in  a  spelling  list"  or  "the 
most  important  paragraph  of  a  description  of  the  United 
States  Bank"  will  develop  ability  to  decide  the  relative 
worth  of  two  business  opportunities,  of  the  characters  of 
two  men,  or  of  two  processes?  Modern  psychology  has 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline; 
experimental  data  and  practical  experience  offer  over- 
whelming evidence  against  it 

A  final  objection  that  must  be  made  to  this  artificial 
standard,  this  deus  ex  machina,  is  that  it  has  not  universal 
applicability.  To  Professor  McMurry  every  subject 
that  is  taught  the  child  must  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil;  those  topics  that  can  not  be  so  motivated  for  the 
child  should  not  be  taught.  He  holds  that  to  c#nvince 
the  child  that  he  has  vital  need  of  the  experience  we  are 
about  to  give  him,  insures  real  interest,  dynamic  interest, 
close  application,  a  hearty  cooperation,  a  strain  upon 
effort  to  accomplish  the  task  in  question.  But,  desirable 
as  it  may  be  to  motivate  each  lesson,  the  practical  class- 
room teacher  finds  that  not  all  necessary  topics  can  be  so 
motivated. 

The  child's  life  is  necessarily  narrow,  for  it  is  limited  by 
the  confining  bonds  of  personal  experience.     What  motive 
can  we  arouse  in  the  child  to  justify  two- thirds  of  the  facts 
of  history  and  geography !     We  may  plead  eloquently  that 
a  sympathetic   citizen   can   not  understand   the   political 
ideals  of  the  present  unless  he  has  learned  thru  history 
the  price  mankind  paid  for  its  present  emancipation,  un- 
less he  has  learned  of  the  tragedies  and  the  heroism  in  the 
development  of  the  race.      But  these  are  reasons  which 
justify  the  teaching  of  history  to  the  teacher,  not  to  the 
I  child.     The  situations  in  the  life  of  the  child  which  require 
1  a  knowledge  of  geography  or  history  for  their  successful 
1  solution  are  too  few  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  mo- 
tive for  every  lesson  in  these  subjects.     Sheer  curiosity, 
i  love  of  story  and  adventure,  the  craving  of  a  growing  imag- 
'ination — these  explain  why  children  find  joy  in  the  journeys 
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in  time  and  space  that  we  take  with  them  in  history  and 
geography. 

There  are  topics  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  that  are 
arbitrary  in  their  nature,  but  that  are  nevertheless 
necessary,  either  because  they  make  possible  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  parts  of  these  subjects  or  because  social 
customs  demand  that  these  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  tutored  person.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  teach  clauses, 
complex  sentences,  participles,  etc.,  in  grammar  by  be- 
ginning the  lesson  with  a  consideration  of  the  errors  that  the 
children  made  in  their  original  compositions.  Motivation 
here  is  simple  indeed.  But  what  motive  can  we  give  the 
child  for  studying  a  conjunction?  True,  unless  we  know 
the  elements  of  grammar  we  can  not  understand  that  more 
advanced  part  of  the  subject  which  does  help  us  in  the 
process  of  self -correction.  But  here  again,  we  are  giving  a 
motive  to  the  teacher,  not  to  the  child. 

A  motive  can  always  be  forced,  but  the  teaching  then  be- 
comes just  as  artificial  as  it  is  without  motive.  Professor 
McMurry  suggests:  "One  object  of  teaching  the  geog- 
raphy of  Germany  is,  by  showing  how  closely  she  is  shut 
in  by  her  neighbors,  to  make  pupils  watchful  for  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  touching  the  German  attitude 
toward  war  and  her  preparation  for  it."  What  does  the 
average  active  and  noisy  boy  care  for  the  "German  atti- 
tude!" His  indifference  is  only  exceeded  by  the  sublime 
disregard  which  his  sister  shows  for  it.  In  forcing  a  motive 
we  are  only  imposing  on  the  child  an  adult  interest,  a 
concern  of  the  mature  mind.  One  of  the  most  startling 
recommendations  in  Professor  McMurry 's  report  is,  to  the 
lay  mind,  at  least,  "The  restoration  of  the  rod."  This  he 
thinks  is  an  absolute  need  in  our  schools  to-day.  But  how 
will  Professor  McMurry  motivate  corporal  punishment? 
In  the  final  analysis,  discipline  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  rational  laws  which  obtain  in  efficient  instruction. 

These  are  the  days  of  discontent  with  municipal  service 
and  distrust  of  public  officials.  In  such  times  sober,  calm 
and  duly  matured  investigations  and  criticisms  must  be 
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welcomed  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  ferment  there  will 
arise  a  new  and  better  system  of  education,  loftier  ideals 
and  nobler  inspirations.  But  wholesale  condemnation 
based  on  purely  theoretical  standards  serves  only  to  dis- 
courage, to  destroy  without  reconstructing.  To  judge 
instruction  in  New  York  City  ''On  a  low  plane,  poor  in 
quality  and  discouraging  for  the  future,"  is  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  educational  system.  How  many 
teachers  did  the  investigators  observe?  The  official  report 
quotes  a  series  of  twelve  types  of  lessons.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lessons  observed  how  many  commendable  lessons 
were  witnest?  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  is 
this  series  of  twelve?  Were  the  instances  typical?  How 
did  the  investigators  ascertain  this  fact?  Were  these  les- 
sons seen  in  schools  that  were  newly  organized?  Were  the 
teachers  regular  teachers  or  only  pupil  teachers  or  substi- 
tutes? Were  the  lessons  given  to  foreign  children,  to 
children  in  special  grades,  or  to  regular  classes?  These  are 
all  pertinent  questions  which  are  not  answered  in  the  official 
report. 

i\  The  writer's  work  makes  him  a  frequent  observer  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  last  three  weeks  he  visited  three 
schools  in  Manhattan;  in  these  he  observed  carefully  the 
work  of  twelve,  ten  and  six  teachers,  respectively.  Every 
[teacher's  instruction  was  far  more  than  passable;  almost 
all  of  the  instruction  was  not  "On  a  low  plane,  poor  in 
quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  future,"  but  rather  on  a 
high  plane,  good  in  quality  and  encouraging  for  the  future. 
Incompetents  there  are  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  not  until 
Professor  McMurry  can  prove  that  the  ratio  of  incompe- 
tency among  teachers  is  greater  than  in  other  professions 
need  we  fear  for  the  future  of  education  and  of  the  race. 

Paul  Klapper 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


IV 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

All  discussion  of  the  public  high  school  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 
Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
such  discussion  and  it  has  not  always  been  free  from  certain 
misconceptions  and  from  considerable  misunderstanding 
of  the  statistics  which  have  been  available.  An  attempt 
to  clear  up  some  of  this  misunderstanding  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  the 
number  of  students  retained  thru  the  various  grades  of 
the  high  school  course  of  four  years.  On  this  we  have 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Professor  Thorndike^ 
and  Doctor  A3n-es^  together  with  certain  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  figures  obtained  from  Professor  Strayer's 
investigation.^ 

Tabi<e  I — Percentages  of  Those  Entering  the  Ei^Ementary  School  in 

Any  One  Year  Retained  in  the  Various  Years  of  the 

High  School  Course 

i  ii  iii  iv 

Thorndike  27  17  12  8 

Ayres  40  19  14  10 

Interpreting  these  figures  in  terms  of  percentages  of  those 
entering  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing classes  we  get : 


Table  II 

I            II 

III 

IV 

100         63 

44 

30 

100         48 

35 

25 

Thorndike 

Ayres 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  4,  1907,  p.  11. 

2  Laggards  in  our  schools,  p.  57. 

'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  5,  1911,  pp.  6,  135,  136. 
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Professor  Strayer's  investigation  would  seem  to  place 
the  figures  somewhat  higher. 

We  may  compare  these  estimates  with  the  distribution 
of  pupils  according  to  classes  for  the  years  1907  to  191 1: 

1 907- 1 1 


Table  III*— Disti 

^IBUTION 

OF] 

PUPIIvS  IN  THE  PUBIvIC  I 

IlGH  SCHO 

Grade 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

I 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

II 

62.8 

62.1 

63.2 

62.5 

III 

413 

41.2 

41.6 

42.0 

IV 

27.1 

27.8 

28.4 

29.2 

Schools  reporting 

8960 

9317 

IO213 

10234 

In  making  this  comparison,  however,  we  must  not  be 
misled.  In  Table  II  the  estimates  measure  the  percentages 
remaining  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  those 
who  first  entered  the  first  class  of  the  high  school  two, 
three  or  four  years  before  with  allowance  for  the  changes 
caused  by  retardation  and  other  factors.  In  Table  III 
the  figures  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  repre- 
sent percentages  of  the  number  of  pupils  found  in  the  first 
I  rear  class  at  the  same  time  and  without  correction  for  re- 
;ardation  or  increase  of  population.  Two  factors,  there- 
ore,  tend  to  make  the  figures  given  in  Table  III  unreliable : 
:he  failure  of  the  figures  to  indicate  the  difference  due  to 
ncrease  of  the  high  school  population  tends  to  make  the 
igures  of  Table  III  too  low,  and  the  failure  to  allow  for 
retardation  tends  to  make  them  too  high.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  figures  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  or  retardation  for  the  various  classes  of  the  high 
school  for  the  country-at-large  and  therefore  can  offer  no 
correction  for  the  influence  of  the  second  factor  as  applied 
to  the  figiures  in  Table  III.  Correction  for  the  first  factor, 
increase  of  the  high  school  population,  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  figures  for  the  "Class  of  191 1." 

These  figures  are  too  high  since  they  do  not  allow  for 
retardation.  They  approximate  very  closely  Thorndike's 
figures  and  hence  Thorndike's  figures  which  do  allow  for 

*  Figures  compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No. 
22,  p.  9. 
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the  factor  of  retardation  must  be  too  high  if  the  figures 
given  in  Table  IV  are  correct.  Likewise  Ayres's  figtires 
would  seem  to  be  slightly  low.  The  point  must  remain 
unsettled  for  the  present. 

Table  IV^ — Pupils  Retained  in  the  Various  Years  of  the  "Class 
OF  1 911"  (8960  High  Schools) 

Grade  I  II  III  IV  Graduated 

Year  1907-8         1908-9         1909-10         1910-11         1911 

Per  cent  retained  100  65.3  42.9  32.4  31 -4 

Without  attempting  to  be  too  exact,  however,  we  may 
safely  say  that  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  public  high  school  are  eliminated  by  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  more  than  one-half  by  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  more  than  two-thirds  by  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  and  that  somewhat  less  than  one-third  ever 
cover  the  complete  high  school  course  of  four  years.  The 
fact  that  more  than  thirty-one  per  cent  graduated  from 
nearly  nine  thousand  public  high  schools  in  191 1  show  that 
the  number  graduating  can  not  be  much  less  than  one- 
third. 

We  may  now  consider  the  composition  of  that  group  of 
approximately  one-third  of  all  pupils  which  completes 
the  high  school  course.  As  long  ago  as  1893  we  find  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  the  following  state- 
ment: "Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  the  schools  go  to  college  or  scientific  schools."^  Similar 
statements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since.  In 
one  of  the  latest  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  we 
find  the  following  significant  figures  'J 

Total  pupils  in  the  IVth  year  of  the  high  schools  1910-11 123,139 

Total  graduates  ini9ii 1 19,981 

Pupils  preparing  for  college  in  graduating  class  1911 41.392 

Pupils  preparing  for  other  higher  institutions  in  graduating  classes 

191 1 18,696 

Total  pupils  preparing  for  higher  institutions  in  graduating  classes 

1911 60,088 

5  Figures  compiled  from   U.   S.   Bureau   of   Education   Bulletin,    191 2, 
No.  12,  pp.  9,  19,  weighed  for  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  reporting. 
^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.  S.),   1892-3,  p.   1444- 
^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  22,  p.  18. 
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From  these  figures  it  follows : 

1.  That  97.4  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  senior  classes 
of  10,234  high  schools  in  the  country  were  graduated  in  191 1. 

2.  That  34.5  per  cent  of  these  graduates,  or  33.6  per  cent 
of  the  senior  classes  of  1910-11,  prepared  for  college. 

3.  That  15.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  1911,  or  15.2 
per  cent  of  the  senior  classes  of  1910-11,  prepared  for  other 
higher  institutions. 

4.  That  50.1  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  of 
191 1,  or  48.8  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1910-11,  prepared  for 
some  higher  institution. 

Thus  we  find  that  of  those  who  complete  the  courses 
of  our  public  high  schools  there  are  approximately  equal 
divisions  of  those  whose  education  is  to  continue  in  some 
higher  institution  of  learning  and  of  those  whose  formal 
education  closes  with  their  high  school  course. 

In  view  of  certain  contradictory  statements  and  estimates 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  further  the  relative  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  high 
school.  A  writer  has  recently  stated  in  Science  that  "only 
6.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  anticipate  college  work  of  any 
sort,"  basing  his  figures  on  the  data  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Figures  given  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  cited  above  indicate  that 
the  number  of  public  secondary  school  pupils  in  college 
preparatory  courses  in  19 10- 11  was  as  follows:^ 

In  the  classical  course 29,478      2  .  99% 

In  the  scientific  course 26,272      2  .67% 

Total  college  preparatory '. 55,750      5  .  66% 

How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  figures  for  the  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  191 1?  The  number  of  college  preparatory  stud- 
ents of  that  class  is  stated  to  be  41,392  for  the  10,234  high 
schools  reported.  If  the  total  number  of  college  preparatory 
students  in  all  four  classes  is  55,750  as  reported  then  it 
must  follow  that  seventy-four  per  cent  of  all  college  pre- 
paratory students  in  the  public  high  schools  were  in  the 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  22,  p.  17. 
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senior  class  in  191 1.  Apparently  something  is  wrong  in 
one  of  these  two  estimates.  Let  us  consider  the  reliability 
of  the  estimate  of  41,392  as  representing  the  number  of 
graduates  prepared  for  college  in  191 1.  Some  light  may 
be  shed  on  this  if  we  examine  the  number  of  students  enter- 
ing college  each  year.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  191 1,  pp.  890-891,  the 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partments of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
in  191 1  was  172,714.  The  number  for  191 2  would  undoubt- 
edly be  larger.  According  to  Dr.  Thorndike's  estimate^ 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  these,  or  52,268  students,  would 
be  found  in  the  freshman  class.  According  to  Dr.  Strayer's 
estimate ^^  more  than  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  63,904 
students,  would  be  found  in  the  freshman  class.  Where 
were  these  students  prepared?  The  public  high  schools 
must  have  prepared  nearly  all  of  them  since  the  number 
of  college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  private  high  schools  in  191 1  was  only  6,727.^^  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  incompleteness  of  the 
returns,  especially  from  the  high  schools.  Returns  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  the  colleges  are  fairly  coinplete, 
those  from  the  high  schools  less  so.  It  follows  that  the 
majority  of  students  prepared  for  college  must  come  from 
the  public  high  schools  and  the  figures  41,392  for  the  college 
preparatory  students  among  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  in  191 1  are  probably  not  too  high. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  accept  the  figures  41,392  as 
fairly  representing  the  number  of  students  preparing  for 
college  in  the  graduating  class  in  191 1.  Given  these' 
figures  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  large  a  number  (not  per  cent)  of  college  preparatory: 
students  would  be  found  in  each  of  the  other  three  classes: 
which  are  normally  larger  than  the  foiu*th  year  class.  K| 
so,  there  would  be  found  an  aggregate  of  165,568  pupilsi 

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  4,  1907,  p.  35. 
!•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  5,  191 1,  p.  138. 
11  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  22,  1912,  p.  31. 
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in  the  high  schools  preparing  for  college  in  1910-11,  or 
16.8  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  public 
high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Of  the  high  school  students  graduated  in  191 1  those 
preparing  for  higher  institutions  other  than  colleges  num- 
bered 18,696.  Four  classes  having  that  number  each  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  74,784,  or  7.6  per  cent  of  all  students 
in  the  high  schools  reporting.  The  total  of  those  preparing 
for  some  higher  institution  (including  college)  would  then 
be  240,352,  or  24.4  per  cent,  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  pupils 
in  the  high  schools.  Since  no  allowance  has  been  made 
in  this  calculation  for  increase  in  high  school  attendance 
which  would  most  affect  the  number  in  the  lower  classes, 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  minimum. 

How  can  we  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
given  above  and  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion (5.66  per  cent)  and  by  the  writer  mentioned  before 
(6.8  per  cent)?  The  answer  is  twofold:  first,  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  pupils  who  can  not  in  advance  answer 
the  question  as  to  their  ultimate  aim  in  the  high  school 
is  very  large,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  high  school 
grades;  secondly,  the  statistics  as  collected  and  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  account  for  pupils  enrolled  in 
le  schools  in  certain  courses  only.  Thus  in  the  Bulletin 
[•ef erred  to  in  this  article,  2.99  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
)ut  in  the  classical  course  of  the  college  preparatory  group 
md  2.66  per  cent  in  the  scientific  course.  Undoubtedly 
lany  of  the  pupils  enumerated  under  the  heading  Academic 
'ourses  where  80.2  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  registered, 
rill  eventually  find  their  way  to  college. 

If  the  figures  given  in  this  article  are  correct  it  follows 
that  we  have  in  our  public  high  schools  three  general  groups 
ipportioned  somewhat  as  follows : 

I.  Those  preparing  for  higher  institutions  comprizing 
about  one-quarter  of  all  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and 
about  one-half  of  those  who  are  destined  to  complete  the 
high  school  course.  This  group  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  destined  for  a  college  course,  comprizing  about  one- 
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sixth  of  all  high  school  students  and  about  one-third  of 
those  completing  the  high  school  course,  together  with 
those  preparing  for  other  higher  institutions  comprizing^ 
7.6  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students  and  15.2  per  cent 
of  those  who  complete  the  high  school  course. 

2.  Those  who  are  destined  to  complete  the  high  school 
course  but  to  close  their  formal  education  at  that  point. 
This  group  comprizes  about  one-quarter  of  all  pupils  in 
the  high  school  and  about  one-half  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  complete  the  high  school  course. 

3.  Those  who  leave  school  before  the  close  of  the  high 
school  course.  Of  these  the  distribution  is  about  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  II. 

The  needs  of  these  three  groups  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  high  school  course 
of  study.  The  number  of  high  school  pupils  preparing 
for  college  and  other  higher  institutions  is  by  no  means- 
insignificant.  It  is  the  largest  homogeneous  group  in  the 
public  high  school. 

AlvEXANDER   InGIvIS 
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SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

New  solutions  of  the  perennial  problem  of  admission 
to  college  have  been  attempted  in  a  number  of  leading 
universities  in  the  few  years  just  past.  Among  the  most 
interesting  are  those  offered  by  four  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
the  four  which  have  always  required  that  candidates  for 
admission  should  prove  their  fitness  by  passing  entrance 
examinations.  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale, 
in  the  order  named,  have  made  changes  in  their  methods  of 
of  admission  which  are  unquestionably  significant  not  only 
for  the  universities  themselves  but  for  the  secondary  schools 
also.  For  these  new  plans  are  not  simply  devices  for 
enabling  the  college  to  select  more  successfully  those  stu- 
dents who  are  fitted  to  enter  college:  they  are  based  upon 
broad  educational  principles  and  they  are  certain  to  modify 
profoundly  the  relations  of  the  higher  and  lower  portions 
of  the  educational  system  of  which  these  institutions  form 
a  part.  They  were  in  fact  worked  out  with  this  end  in 
view.  Each  of  the  new  plans  aims  to  provide  for  closer 
cooperation  between  school  and  college  with  a  view  to  ac- 
complishing more  completely  their  common  educational 
purpose.  Each  of  them  retains  entrance  examinations 
but  introduces  new  and  important  modifications.  They 
differ  among  themselves,  however,  in  features  which  are, 
in  some  instances,  fundamental. 

The  Columbia  plan  was  worked  out  and  adopted  in  1908- 
1909,  but  was  not  put  fully  into  operation  until  19 10.  It 
embodies  in  what  is  perhaps  its  simplest  form  a  principle 
which  is  basic  in  each  of  the  four,  namely,  the  employment 
of  the  school  record  along  with  the  entrance  examination 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  candidate  is  entitled  to 
admission.  In  the  Columbia  method  the  examinations 
are  treated  in  the  first  instance  as  a  separate  factor.     The 
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books  are  read  and  rated  by  readers  who  have  before  them 
only  the  work  actually  done  in  the  examination.  Their 
judgment  of  the  value  of  this  work  is  reported  in  percent- 
ages to  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admissions, 
which  has  in  its  possession  a  school  record  giving  in  detail 
the  performance  of  each  candidate  in  the  subjects  which  he 
is  offering  for  admission,  the  facts  relating  to  his  record 
in  the  school  course  as  a  whole  and  the  judgment  of  the 
school  regarding  his  strong  and  weak  points,  intellectually 
and  otherwise.  The  committee,  in  deciding  regarding  en- 
trance credit  in  any  subject,  takes  into  account  the  examina- 
tion grade  and  the  school  record  in  that  subject  in  the  light 
of  the  total  record.  Admission  depends  upon  the  total 
record  and  not  upon  the  examination  record  alone.  The 
committee  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  schools, 
giving  great  weight  to  their  records. 

This  principle,  along  with  others  of  importance,  appears 
in  quite  a  different  form  in  the  new  Harvard  plan,  adopted 
in  191 1  as  an  alternative  to  their  old  plan.  The  plan  has 
been  widely  discust  and  its  main  features  are  not  unfamihar. 
The  candidate  must  present  a  detailed  school  record  show- 
ing that  he  has  completed  a  school  course  four  years  in 
length,  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science,  mathe- 
matics and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted,  and 
that  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  program  have  been 
pursued  beyond  their  elementary  stages.  If  the  record  is 
satisfactory  he  may  be  admitted  to  examination  and  may 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  by  passing  examina- 
tions in  four  subjects  as  follows:  (a)  English,  (b)  Latin 
or  French  or  German,  (c)  mathematics  or  physics  or  chem- 
istry, (d)  any  subject  not  already  selected  from:  Greek, 
French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  or  chem- 
istry. A  single  examination  is  given  in  each  of  the  four 
subjects.  All  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time 
either  in  June  or  September.  The  student  is  either  past 
in  all  or  rejected  in  all.  The  school  record  in  the  given  sub- 
ject is  before  the  examiner  when  the  examination  book  is 
read.     The  examiner's  report  is  based  upon  examination 
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book  and  record  in  that  subject.  The  written  examina- 
tion is  not  rated  as  a  factor  distinct  from  the  school  record. 
The  reports  from  the  examiners  with  their  comments  are 
received  by  the  committee  which  again  takes  the  school 
record  into  account  in  passing  upon  the  question  of  ad- 
mission.    The  school  record  is  thus  used  at  all  points. 

The  new  Princeton  plan,  adopted  in  191 2,  is  similar  to 
the  Harvard  plan.  A  student  of  exceptional  ability  with 
a  school  record  showing  that  he  has  completed  the  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  Princeton  with  more  than 
average  proficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  enter  in  case  he 
passes  examinations  in  four  subjects  designated  by  the 
Committee.  Advanced  Latin,  English,  mathematics  and 
either  Greek  or  modern  language  being  prescribed  courses 
in  the  college  curriculum,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  a 
student  offer  these  subjects  for  admission.  The  examina- 
tion is  based  on  the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  entrance 
requirements  in  these  subjects.  If  the  candidate  passes 
in  each  of  them  he  is  admitted  without  conditions.  Should 
he  fail  in  one  in  June  he  may  be  re-examined  in  that  one  in 
September.  Should  he  fail  in  two  he  must  be  re-examined 
in  all  four  in  September. 

In  February  of  the  present  year  Yale  University  adopted 
certain  new  regulations  modifying  its  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. The  first  of  these  provides  for  the  submission  of 
entrance  examination  questions  to  approved  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  The 
second  proposes  that  examination  questions  shall  be  framed 
and  answers  read  so  as  to  test  the  general  fitness  of  a  can- 
didate in  whole  subjects  rather  than  in  parts  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  fixt.  The  third  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
school  record  along  with  the  examinations.  The  fourth 
permits,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  substitution,  by  a 
Student  of  unusual  abihty  and  high  scholarship,  of  other 
subjects  for  some  of  those  ordinarily  required. 

Clearly  there  are  wide  differences  among  these  new 
methods.  Yet  they  are  alike,  as  we  have  seen,  in  retain- 
ing entrance  examinations  in  some  form  and  in  employing 
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to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  student's  past  record  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  question  of  his  admission.  The  use  of  the 
school  record  as  a  supplement  to  entrance  examinations 
is  based  upon  sound  educational  principles.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  student  who  has  mastered  his  studies  in  the 
secondary  school  course  should  be  able,  under  proper 
mental  and  physical  conditions,  to  answer  within  a  reason- 
able space  of  time  a  set  of  questions  properly  framed  to 
test  such  mastery.  Each  of  the  colleges  in  question  be- 
lieves that  he  should  submit  to  such  a  test.  But  the  best 
of  questions  are  far  from  perfect,  and  nervousness,  ex- 
citement and  unfamiliar  conditions  may  work  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  student,  even  when  the  question 
paper  is  a  good  one.  The  school  record  makes  possible 
the  proper  adjustment  of  credit  both  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dent who  has  been  able  to  do  himself  less  than  justice  and 
in  that  of  the  facile  crammer. 

This  is  important,  but  more  important  still  are  certain 
other  purposes  which  the  record  may  fulfil.  First,  it  may 
be  of  use  in  keeping  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  up  to 
the  mark  from  day  to  day.  If  the  total  record  counts  and 
if  a  good  and  consistent  record  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  admission  to  college,  the  instructor  in  the  school 
should  thereby  gain  valuable  assistance  in  uprooting  the 
idea  that  what  is  not  done  today  may  be  made  good  by 
extra  effort  just  before  the  examination.  The  examination 
serves,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remind  the  student  that  what 
is  learned  more  or  less  thoroly  on  one  day  may  not  be 
triumphantly  forgotten  on  the  next.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  schools  excuse 
from  term  examinations  all  students  who  do  well  in  the 
daily  work  and  small  tests.  Again,  the  use  of  the  school 
record  by  college  officers  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
know  better  the  problems  and  methods  and  possibilities 
of  the  scondary  school  and  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  the  schools  from  which  their 
students  come.  A  proper  estimate  of  a  record  can  not  be 
made  without  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
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particular  school  which  sends  it.  The  use  of  the  record 
makes  necessary  also  a  closer  study  of  the  individual  ap- 
pHcant  and  a  fairly  thoro  knowledge  of  his  strong  and  weak 
points  as  a  student  and  as  a  boy. 

The  points  in  which  the  new  methods  differ  among  them- 
selves are  numerous  and  significant.  A  feature  of  prime 
importance,  brought  forward  by  Harvard  and  adopted  by 
Princeton  and  Yale  is  the  use  of  the  ''comprehensive"  ex- 
amination as  a  means  of  testing  for  "power"  rather  than  for 
mere  information.  This  principle  was  recognized  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  American  Philological  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing in  1909,  when  the  new  requirements  in  Latin  were  rec- 
ommended. Many  leading  institutions  have  since  adopted 
these.  As  is  well  known,  the  examinations  under  the  new 
requirements  recognize  fewer  subdivisions  in  subject  mat- 
ter and  place  more  emphasis  on  ability  to  use  the  language 
in  reading  at  sight.  The  new  Harvard  plan  gives  much 
more  complete  recognition  to  this  principle  and  provides 
one  examination  only  in  each  subject,  that  examination 
covering  the  whole  of  the  subject.  The  four  examinations 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  single  series  and  at  Harvard  the  stu- 
dent passes  in  all  or  fails  in  all. 

Examiners  have  doubtless  wisht  from  the  beginning 
to  test  capacity  and  not  merely  memory.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  our  predecessors  regarded  memory  of  details 
and  the  ability  to  repeat  operations  already  karned  as  im- 
portant evidences  of  capacity  and  as  essential  elements  of 
general  fitness,  an  opinion  apparently  rejected  by  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  comprehensive  examination 
would  certainly  seem  to  make  it  evident  that  knowledge  of 
all  the  details  is  not  expected,  tho  it  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  so  to  frame  a  comprehensive  examination  as  to 
necessitate  cramming  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale.  At 
present  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  development  in  that 
direction.  The  dangers  to  be  feared  if  the  comprehensive 
examination  should  come  to  be  widely  used  would  be  of 
a  quite  different  character.  Properly  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  ability  gained  by  the  student  in  several  years  of  study 
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of  a  given  subject  by  a  written  examination  which  shall 
last  only  two  or  three  hours  at  most,  calls  for  a  set  of  ques- 
tions which  could  be  prepared  only  by  an  examiner  of 
unusual  skill.  Questions  not  properly  framed  could  only 
put  a  premium  upon  superficial  readiness,  or  leave  the 
student  and  his  teacher  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  sort 
of  ability  was  expected  or  what  was  regarded  as  a  proper 
test  of  power.  In  the  hands  of  the  best  examiners  the  re- 
sults should  be  excellent. 

Many  of  these  remarks  apply  also  to  the  "piecemeal" 
examination.  Being  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  evils  of  any 
particular  examination  would  be  less  and  might  be  corrected 
in  part  in  a  later  examination.  The  evil  of  the  piecemeal 
examination,  it  may  be  argued,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  it 
covers  a  small  range,  nor  even  in  its  emphasis  upon  detail, 
but  in  the  frequent  failure  of  the  examinations  which  come 
later  in  the  series  to  build  upon  the  earlier  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  out  the  knowledge  and  ability  which  should  have  been 
gained  in  preparation  for  the  earlier.  When  they  are  of 
the  right  character,  partial,  preliminary  examinations  are 
valuable  not  only  in  emphasizing  certain  things  which 
should  be  learned  tho  they  may  be  forgotten  later,  but  also 
in  giving  to  the  student  and  the  school,  before  it  is  too 
late  to  mend,  some  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  approaching  the  standard  of  the  college,  and  in  fur- 
nishing to  thje  college  some  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  its 
standards  as  measured  by  the  capacity  of  good  students 
in  good  schools.  Undue  emphasis  upon  comprehensive- 
ness might  easily  lead  to  neglect  of  detail  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  shallowness.  The  wide-awake  student  seldom 
needs  encouragement  in  the  art  of  drawing  conclusions  and 
expressing  opinions  about  matters  of  which  he  has  the 
most  meager  knowledge.  Comprehensive  examinations 
properly  used  will,  of  course,  have  no  such  tendency  but 
should  they  come  to  be  popular  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
colleges  the  evils  to  which  they  might  lead  would  certainly 
be  no  less  serious  than  those  to  which  the  older  type  of 
examination  is  liable.     Mere  comprehensiveness  is  not  a 
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solution  of  the  problem  but  if  the  use  of  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations will  make  evident  the  folly  of  carelessness  and 
bad  judgment  in  preparing  examination  questions  it  will 
help  immensely  in  solving  one  of  the  most  serious  of  edu- 
cational problems. 

Each  of  the  new  methods  represents  to  some  extent  a 
mingling  of  theories  as  to  what  constitutes  college  prepara- 
tion. Formerly  college  preparation  meant  preparation 
in  a  number  of  subjects  which  were  studied  in  their  more 
advanced  stages  in  the  college  course,  adequacy  of  prepara- 
tion being  tested  by  examinations.  Without  preliminary 
training  in  these  subjects  the  student  was  unable  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  college  classes.  Later,  when  the  state 
universities  began  to  seek  for  a  means  of  articulation  with 
the  public  high  schools,  the  theory  became  current  that 
preparation  for  college  meant  the  completion  of  a 
secondary  school  course  which  should  include  certain 
recognized  subjects,  some  of  which  might  not  be  further 
studied  in  college.  It  followed  logically  that  the  school 
should  decide  when  the  course  was  completed  and  that 
examinations  by  the  college  were  unnecessary — or  even 
impertinent.  Recently  a  few  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  school  have  demanded  that  a  pupil  who  has 
completed  a  four-year  high  school  course  should  be  regarded 
ipso  facto  as  ready  for  college,  no  matter  what  he  has  studied 
in  school.  (The  adoption  of  this  last  theory  would  of 
course  make  it  impossible  for  the  college  to  count  upon  prepa- 
ration in  any  given  subject  and  it  would  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  the  college  to  offer  elementary  instruction  in  prac- 
tically every  subject  in  which  advanced  instruction  was 
offered,  or,  in  other  words,  to  duplicate  most  of  the  work 
of  the  high  schools.) 

For  a  number  of  years  most  colleges  have  cooperated 
with  secondary  schools  by  making  their  requirements  so 
extensive  as  practically  to  oblige  the  student  to  complete 
a  secondary  school  course.  Many  colleges  have  definitely 
required  that  the  secondary  school  course  be  completed. 
The  examining  colleges  have  tested  the  proficiency  of  ap- 
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plicants  in  each  of  the  subjects  offered  for  admission.  The 
new  Columbia  system  still  does  this  and  so  apparently  does 
the  new  Yale  system.  The  Harvard  plan,  how^ever,  makes 
a  radical  departure  at  this  point.  With  this  plan  fitness  to 
enter  college  does  not  mean  preparedness  in  certain  sub- 
jects (or  in  subjects  covering  a  given  number  of  units  chosen 
from  a  given  list)  on  the  part  of  a  student  who  has  inci- 
dentally completed  a  secondary  school  course;  it  means 
completion  of  an  approved  secondary  school  course 
which  must  have  been  four  years  in  length,  concerned 
chiefly  with  certain  fields  of  knowledge,  two  of  which  must 
have  been  studied  beyond  their  elementary  stages.  Out- 
side of  these  the  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  course 
of  study  are  not  specified;  they  may  be  anything  which 
could  be  included  in  an  approved  course.  How  much 
of  a  concession  this  is  to  the  newest  theory  of  college  prepara- 
tion it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  depends  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  expression  ''concerned  chiefly,  etc." 
and  upon  the  judgment  of  the  committee  in  deciding  what 
an  approved  course  is.  It  would  appear  to  leave  a  consid- 
erable margin  for  subjects  hitherto  seldom  recognized  for 
admission.  Some  margin  for  such  subjects  is  left  by 
most  colleges  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units 
required  for  admission  is  usually  slightly  less  than  would  be 
covered  by  a  four-year  secondary  school  course. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  change  of 
emphasis  already  mentioned.  Readiness  for  college  is 
completion  of  an  approved  course  tested  by  four  examina- 
tions which  must  be  taken  in  one  series  and  past  as  a  whole 
or  not  at  all.  Readiness  for  college,  it  would  appear,  is  a 
unit,  a  total  effect;  it  is  not  made  up  of  readiness  in  each 
of  several  subjects.  If  the  candidate  is  lacking  in  one  he 
is  lacking  in  all.  This  view  calls  attention  to  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  has  too  often  been  neglected.  Prepara- 
tion for  college  is  undoubtedly  more  than  preparation  in 
several  different  subjects.  Each  of  the  new  systems 
recognizes  this  in  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  upon  the  total 
school  record.     In  its  extreme  form,  this  view  would  lead 
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us  to  regard  the  examination  as  simply  a  method  of  testing 
the  student's  general  preparedness,  not  his  proficiency  in 
certain  specific  subjects.  These  subjects  would  be,  as  it 
were,  selected  samples  of  his  mental  equipment.  With 
the  Harvard  plan  the  examinations  may  cover  much 
less  than  the  total.  Apparently  they  may  cover  as  few  as 
seven  "units,"  to  speak  in  the  terminology  of  a  system 
which  this  method  discards.  It  is  this  feature  which  has 
led  adverse  critics  to  say  that  the  plan  means  the  accept- 
ance of  the  remaining  units  on  certificate — a  statement 
which  is  not  literally  accurate  since  the  requirement  is  not 
stated  in  terms  of  units. 

If  a  frequent  assertion  of  those  upholding  entrance 
examinations  is  true,  the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  col- 
lege entrance  examination  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  secondary 
school  teaching  and  upon  the  study  of  every  subject  in  which 
examinations  are  given,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  any 
wide  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  confine  the  tonic 
efifect  to  those  subjects  most  frequently  offered  for  examina- 
tion and  that  the  work  in  other  subjects  might  be  expected 
to  suffer.  This  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  unless,  indeed, 
the  four  examinations  can  really  be  made  to  test  the 
student's  whole  preparation.  The  plan  is  on  trial  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  to  be  tested  in  so  thoro- 
going  a  fashion  and  in  circumstances  so  favorable.  Still 
its  complete  success  in  the  hands  of  its  founders  would  not 
by  any  means  assure  its  success  in  unskilful  hands  or 
prove  its  general  adaptability. 

Princeton's  acceptance  of  these  principles  seems  to  be 
less  than  complete  since  the  student  may  fail  in  a  single 
subject  and  be  allowed  to  try  again  in  that  subject  alone. 
Preparation  for  college  therefore  still  means  preparation  in 
certain  subjects.  The  exigencies  of  the  Princeton  curriculum 
make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  prepared  in  these 
subjects,  which  incidentally  cover  the  equivalent  of  from 
eleven  and  one-half  to  twelve  and  one-half  ''units."  In 
this  form  the  plan  is  much  less  radical  and  has  fewer  dangers, 
but  it  can  have  less  influence  on  the  general  situation. 
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The  Yale  plan  alone  contains  a  provision  for  the  co- 
operation of  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  preparation 
of  examination  papers.  This  practise  has  been  followed 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department.  It  does  not 
necessarily  produce  perfect  papers  but  it  may  aid  in  bring- 
ing school  and  college  nearer  together,  and  if  the  coopera- 
tion is  real  the  result  should  be  better  examination  papers. 

The  success  of  each  of  the  new  plans  depends  to  a  very 
great  degree  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered.  A 
purely  mechanical  examination  system,  Hke  a  purely 
mechanical  certificate  system  of  the  cruder  sort,  can  ad- 
minister itself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  clerk. 
Each  of  the  new  plans  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  two  cases  will 
be  alike  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  results  of  these  new  systems, 
then,  will  be  found  in  this  increased  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual candidate.  Colleges  have  of  late  been  giving  more 
attention  to  the  individual  student.  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  methods  of  college  administrative  ofiices  are  less 
wholesale  than  formerly.  The  new  admission  systems  are 
symtomatic  of  this  generally  increasing  desire  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  individual.  It  is  also  true  that  beyond 
the  original  purposes  of  assisting  in  a  proper  selection  of 
students  and  providing  for  cooperation  with  the  secondary 
school  they  are  effective  in  providing  information  which  may 
prove  invaluable  to  dean,  faculty  adviser,  preceptor  and  in- 
dividual instructor  in  understanding  each  student  and  his 
individual  needs  and  possibiUties  from  the  outset  and  so 
in  making  his  course  a  success  from  the  first  day.  What 
we  all  want  is  a  body  of  students  prepared  for  what  the 
university  can  give,  and  universities  prepared  to  give 
each  student  from  the  outset  just  what  he  individually 
needs. 

Adam  IvEroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


VI 

A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS 

The  school  in  which  I  got  my  preparation  for  college  was 
an  old-fashioned  one,  simple  in  its  methods  and  very  sound 
and  thoro  in  its  work.  Mathematics,  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek  made  up  the  daily  bill-of-fare.  This  too  is  lookt 
upon  as  old-fashioned  in  these  days  of  many  isms.  But 
there** was  one  lesson  which  was  above  all  other  lessons  and 
taught  ''without  observation"  yet  patiently  and  effect- 
ively— to  be  honest  and  truth-speaking.  Everything  was 
based  on  a  full  confidence  between  teacher  and  scholar. 
There  was  no  spying  or  watching.  The  word  of  honor  was 
sufficient  and  we  would  not  have  tolerated  an  abuse  of  this 
confidence  on  the  part  of  a  comrade. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life  are  associated 
with  that  school.  I  had  attended  one  or  two  others  which 
were  not  patterned  after  this  model.  Still  I  do  not  mention 
the  school  as  peculiar  or  alone  in  its  system  but  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  a  matter  which  I  be- 
lieve to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  national  welfare 
and  hence  to  be  of  interest  to  others  as  well  as  to  teachers. 

Some  of  the  questions  in  college  instruction  and  discipline 
rise  above  the  plane  of  mere  pedagogy.  Their  discussion 
lies  apart  from  that  of  efficiency  or  best  methods.  There 
is  something  larger  and  deeper  about  them  which  reaches 
far  down  into  character  and  life.  Of  course,  it  is  just  a 
truism  to  say  that  all  college  training  is  for  Hfe  and  much 
of  it  bears  on  character.  Most  of  the  methods  employed 
might  well  be  chosen  upon  consideration  of  adaptability 
or  expediency  or  ease  of  application  but  there  are  others 
where  these  are  not  the  sole  nor  chief  grounds  for  choice. 

While  there  is  great  outcry  in  these  days  for  the  practical 
in  education,  siurely  idealism  must  find  a  place  and  the  teacher, 
true  to  his  ideals  and  to  his  great  work,  must  see  beneath 
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the  utilitarian  nature  of  his  teaching  the  growth  of  charac- 
ter and  the  inspiration  for  Hfe.  For  it  is  there,  whether 
good  or  bad,  unfolding  and  developing  and  becoming  fixt 
thru  one  agency  or  another.  College  ideals  have  a  great 
and  lasting  effect  on  many  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  College 
years  are  formative.  Ideals,  good  or  bad,  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  have  a  telling  effect  on  after  lives  and  the 
influence  of  those  lives.  These  old  truths  are  the  premises 
for  my  argument  and  hence  are  restated  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  little  prosy  preaching. 

There  is  a  question  of  method  or  discipline — have  it  as 
you  will,  tho  I  think  it  of  much  deeper  moment — which  has 
been  discust  for  a  number  of  years,  sometimes  a  bit  boast- 
ingly,  sometimes  a  bit  acromoniously,  generally  with  lit^ei 
thoroness  or  real  understanding.  I  think  it  deserves  a 
fuller  investigation  and  a  more  illuminating  study.  I  have 
hoped  that  others  would  to  it.  With  some  hesitation  and 
diffidence  I  offer  my  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  practise  that  at  stated  intervals 
after  the  completion  of  a  study  or  a  definite  portion  of 
that  study,  an  examination  is  held.     This  has  several  pur- 
poses: namely,  to  test  the  progress  and  knowledge  of  the; 
student;  to  assign  his  grading  among  his  fellows  and  to  se- 
cure an  independent,  personal  review  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  giving  a  comprehensive  oversight  and  grasp  which 
can  not  be  secured  from  the  broken  doses  given  in  occasional' 
lectures  and  recitations.     The  first  two  objects  may  be  at- 
tained in  other  w^ays.     No  satisfactory  method  has  been 
devised  for  securing  the  last  other  than  that  of  examination! 
and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  important  function  of  the  ex- 
amination.    Indeed,  without  this  review  in  which  the  stu-j 
dent  assembles  all   of   the   otherwise  largely   disconnectedj 
facts,  weighs,  digests,  assimilates  them,  getting  some   per-] 
spective,  some  idea  of  their  mutual  bearing,  much  of  01 
teaching  is  vain.     Surely,  undigested  facts  are  of  very  little 
value.     As  has  been  well  said  the  trained  man  not  only  hi 
the  goods  but  he  has  them  ready  for  deHvery.     The  propel 
kind  of  an  examination  is  a  sharp  call  for  the  delivery  ol 
these  goods. 
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So  it  would  seem  that  an  examination  is  essential.  Cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  very  general  requirement  in 
schools  and  colleges  thruout  the  country.  Now,  after 
all  these  preliminaries,  I  get  down  to  the  question  which 
to  my  mind  looms  much  larger  as  one  of  moral  training 
than  mere  academic  method.  How  shall  these  examina- 
tions be  conducted?  For  the  written  examinations  there 
are  two  general  methods  involving  two  distinctly  opposed 
principles.  The  older  and  more  commonly  used  method  in- 
volves the  watching  of  the  students  by  teachers  or  moni- 
tors to  prevent  the  use  of  unfair  means  for  passing  them. 
The  other,  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  places  for  fifty 
years  or  more  and  is  increasing  in  use  tho  still  fairly  un- 
common, consists  in  trusting  to  the  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  students  and  leaving  them  largely  un watched. 

That  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  use  unfair  means  in 
order  to  pass  these  examinations  goes  without  saying. 
The  premium  is  often  great,  such  as  the  gratification  of 
parents  who  are  urgently  insisting  upon  successful  efforts 
or  the  seeming  of  coveted  class  honors,  or  a  degree,  or  it 
may  be  some  position  which  opens  up  a  promising  business 
or  professional  career.  These  struggling  and  sorely  tried 
young  souls  call  for  oiu"  sympathy  and  yet  there  is  a  high 
duty  connected  with  it  all.  The  principle  of  truth  is  in- 
volved which  is  of  far  higher  value  than  knowledge  or  seem- 
ing success. 

lyike  most  of  those  who  undertake  to  discuss  this  question 
my  experience  is  all  one-sided.  Leaving  out  of  account 
a  brief  sojourn  in  a  stormy  primary  school,  I  have  never 
stood  an  examination  at  school  or  college  where  I  felt  that 
I  was  being  watched  or  that  entire  confidence  was  not  placed 
in  my  word  of  honor,  nor  as  a  teacher  have  I  ever  conducted 
any  such  examination.  I  had  no  theories  about  a  so-called 
honor  system  and  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  situation. 
It  all  seemed  perfectly  right  and  natural.  As  a  schoolboy 
I  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  my  examination  paper  that  I 
had  not  received  any  aid  and  that  was  the  end  oi  it.  The 
thing  was  so  simple,  such  an  every-day,  nattual  sort  of  act 
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that  I  can  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  tempted  to  cheat. 
It  was  more  Hke  a  matter  of  courtesy.  There  was  no  temp- 
tation to  be  discourteous.  The  lack  of  temptation  could 
not  have  come  from  any  special  brilliance  on  my  part  or 
any  easy  accomplishment  of  the  work  assigned  me  for  I 
had  my  tribulations  and  my  failures.  My  case  was  similar 
to  many  others,  perhaps  all  of  the  boys  in  the  school. 

The  old-fashioned  school  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
was  taught  by  a  scholarly  man,  of  fine  coiurtesy  and  him- 
self the  very  soul  of  honor.  We  loved  and  revered  the  Major, 
as  we  called  him,  for  he  had  borne  his  part  bravely  in  the 
Civil  War.  We  dreaded  his  reproof  and  it  hurt  us  largely 
because  we  saw  how  it  hurt  him.  We  eagerly  coveted  the 
reward  of  his  kindly  smile  and  words  of  approval.  He  was 
the  best  teacher  I  ever  knew  and  in  my  young  mind  was 
classed  along  with  my  father  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 
That  the  Major  could  be  unjust  or  deceive  or  do  wrong  never 
occurred  to  me.  And  most  of  all  he  trusted  me  and  I  sought 
to  be  worthy  of  his  trust  and  to  be  Hke  him.  Is  not  this 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  a  part  of  the  honor  system? 

A  story  that  was  told  me  of  what  took  place  in  a  southern 
institution  a  number  of  years  ago  would  seem  to  indicate 
this.  At  that  time  the  old  system  of  watching  the  students 
was  in  vogue  in  this  institution.  One  of  the  professors, 
greatly  beloved,  gentle,  considerate  and  courteous,  told 
his  class  one  day  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  did  not 
intend  to  watch  them  but  would  treat  them  as  men  of  honor 
as  he  wished  them  to  treat  him.  They  were  left  to  their 
own  devices  and  all  stood  the  test  honorably  except  one, 
who  cheated.  His  classmates  forced  him  to  leave  the  class, 
as  imworthy,  saying  that  "any  one  who  would  cheat  Old 
Aleck  would  steal  candy  from  a  baby."  There  was  no 
thought  of  disrespect.  It  was  but  a  boyish  expression  of 
the  utter  unworthiness  of  any  one  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  trusting  spirit  whom  they  loved.  It  marked  the 
end  of  trouble  in  that  class  and  the  beginning  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  principle  of  honor  thruout  the  univer- 
sity where  it  holds  full  sway  today. 
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During  the  several  years  of  my  stay  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  standing  examinations  on  honor 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one  prided  him- 
self as  possest  of  special  merit  or. virtue  because  he  ob- 
served the  custom.  It  was  simply  the  proper  and  decent 
thing  to  do.  The  code  of  honor,  or  ethics,  or  morals  among 
youngsters  may  be  a  singular  one  or  even  perverted,  but  it 
is  apt  to  be  strict  and  more  faithfully  observed  by  unspoiled 
natures  than  later  on.  For  instance,  our  honor  system 
referred  to  written  examinations.  It  did  not  include 
prompting  on  recitations  which  went  cheerily  on  in  some 
classes.  And  the  distinction  was  this:  The  recitations 
whether  good  or  bad,  had  no  bearing  on  the  final  grading 
or  the  successful  completion  of  the  subject.  As  the  answers 
were  neglected  by  the  professor  they  were  thought  negligible 
to  the  student.  No  one  was  injured  and  one  merely  aided 
a  friend  in  "saving  his  face."  The  whole  stress  was  laid 
on  the  examination  and  there  we  had  agreed  not  to  cheat 
and  to  do  so  was  to  sign  one's  name  to  a  lie.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  one's  word  and  the  unworthiness,  the 
despicability  of  telHng  a  lie.  The  strong,  high  purpose 
of  hating  a  lie  and  maintaining  one's  honor  inviolable  could 
not  fail  to  reach  and  influence  all  parts  of  college  life. 

Were  there  breaches  of  the  honor  system,  lies  told  and 
pledges  broken?  Of  course  there  must  have  been,  some 
discovered  and  doubtless  more  undiscovered.  Those  were 
jusit  college  boys  with  all  of  the  vices  and  frailties  of  other 
human  beings.  But  dining  the  five  years  of  my  college 
work  I  heard  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  cheating  and 
in  all  of  the  dozens  of  examinations  which  I  had  to  stand 
I  saw  no  cheating  nor  anything  that  aroused  my  suspicion. 
Of  course  I  was  not  watching,  nor  were  any  of  us  especially 
on  the  outlook  for  anything  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  cheating  to  go  on  in  a  classroom  without 
some  one  of  the  surrounding  classmates  seeing  it.  The 
risk  was  too  great  for  one  to  take  even  tho  he  might  have 
been  at  heart  a  crook  and  wilHng  to  cheat  and  He  about  it. 
The   punishment    followed    swiftly    and    without   remedy. 
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His  fellow  students  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him  and  would  not  allow  him  to  live  in  their  midst.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  immediately.  Nothing  was  said  to 
the  faculty  and  little  parade  of  names  or  facts  was  made 
among  the  students.  Sometimes  only  a  few  knew  of  the 
details  or  heard  of  the  matter  at  all.  I  do  not  recall  any 
effort  of  stigmatizing  a  man  or  marring  his  life.  He  was 
driven  out  and  forgotten. 

Boy-stuff  is  about  the  same  in  whatever  section  of  the 
country  it  may  be  found.  It  happened  that  this  mode  of 
treating  youth  was  first  introduced  in  two  southern  state 
universities  many  years  ago.  Why  southern  and  why 
state  are  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  system  has  not  pervaded  all  of  the 
south  and  has  not  entered  all  institutions  there,  neither 
state  nor  church.  It  is  far  also  from  being  found  in  all 
secondary  schools,  in  that  section. 

But,  as  said  before,  boys  are  much  the  same  ever)rwhere 
and  all  capable  of  this  elemental  training  in  truth-telling. 
A  few  years  ago  a  student  from  a  northern  city  who  had 
just  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  to  stand 
an  examination  alone  under  one  of  the  professors.  This 
he  past  creditably.  A  month  or  so  afterwards  he  came  to 
the  professor  stating  that  he  had  used  unfair  means.  In 
the  institution  from  which  he  came  the  students  were  kept 
under  close  watch  and  it  was  the  custom  to  cheat  whenever 
possible,  the  student  pitting  his  ingenuity  against  that  of 
the  monitor  or  teacher.  He  found  the  sentiment  of  the 
students  here  against  it.  He  thought  they  were  right. 
It  was  a  question  of  honor  or  dishonor  and  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  professor.  It  was  a  fine 
and  manly  thing  to  do.  The  temptation  to  excuse  himself 
and  ignore  the  past,  following  the  new  path  for  the  future 
must  have  been  great.  It  was  simple  justice  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  begin  aright  and  another  examination  was 
accorded  him  with  no  mention  of  the  facts  except  to  the 
president. 

In  some  institutions  this  honor  system  is  abused  or  per- 
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verted  into  a  species  of  tale-bearing.  Students  are  expected 
to  watch  or  spy  on  their  fellows  and  report  not  only  cheat- 
ing on  examinations  but  disorderly  conduct  to  the  faculty. 
To  my  mind  this  is  subversive  of  all  manliness  of  character. 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  number  of  institutions  that 
I  have  known.  There  is  no  deliberate  watching  of  a  fellow 
student  unless  something  suspicious  has  been  observed  and 
it  is  necessary  to  become  perfectly  siu-e  before  action  is 
taken.  Fellow  students  are  consulted  about  the  matter 
or  the  details  are  put  in  the  hands  of  class  officers  or  the 
student  council  for  action.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  very  carefully  to  prevent  mistakes 
and  seciu-e  justice. 

Another  fact  throws  some  Hght  on  the  question.  The 
freshman  class  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
numbers  over  two  hundred.  These  come  from  a  large 
number  of  preparatory  schools  and  small  colleges,  in  a  num- 
ber of  which  the  honor  system  does  not  prevail.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  instill  new  ideals  in  these  men  and  amal- 
gamate them  with  the  older  student  body.  There  are  two 
or  three  cases  of  cheating  each  year,  usually  in  the  first 
set  of  examinations,  rarely  in  the  second.  It  is  very  rare 
that  a  case  occurs  among  one  of  the  upper  classmen  in  this 
institution.  This  means  that  even  unpromising  material, 
lacking  the  earlier  training,  quickly  grasps  the  situation, 
approves,  and  learns  to  take  a  just  and  allowable  pride 
in  straight  dealing. 

Such  a  system  can  not  be  grafted  on  an  institution  by 
faculty  action  or  without  the  approval  and  loyal  cooperation 
of  the  students.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  certain 
southern  as  well  as  northern  institutions  and  resolutely 
rejected  by  the  students.  I  known  of  no  institution  where 
it  has  been  fairly  tried  that  would,  for  one  moment,  consent 
to  give  it  up  and  return  to  the  old  state  of  affairs. 

It  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  human  natiure  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  all  are  not  inspired  by  the  highest 
motives  in  abiding  by  the  honor  system.  Some  would 
cheat  but   are   deterred  by  fear   of  their  fellows.     Quite 
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possibly  some  of  these  do  cheat  when  they  can  escape  ob- 
servation but  to  do  so  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Some  learn  the  lesson  that  in  cheating  they  would  be  cheat- 
ing their  classmates  and,  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  themselves, 
but  many  absorb  and  make  their  own  a  priceless  lesson 
in  fair  dealing,  in  truth-telHng  and  in  honor  which  will 
abide  thru  life. 

Which  is  the  best  training  for  after-life?  That  a  man  is 
to  be  honest  only  while  watched,  that  if  he  is  ingenious  enough 
to  escape  the  guarding  eye  or  evade  the  law  he  may  reap 
unearned  rewards  and  benefits,  or  that  he  learns  to  place 
truth  and  honor  first  and  to  scorn  to  take  credit  which  is 
not  justly  his  and  rewards  which  have  not  been  fairly  earned? 
In  the  one  case  his  lesson  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  biting  witticism  directed  against  the  method  of  progress 
of  some  of  our  prominent  Americans  that  their  aim  is  first 
to  get  on,  then*to  get  honor  and  lastly  to  get  honest.  The 
other  lesson  is  to  get  honest  first. 

Is  it  not,  after  all,  a  question  not  of  methods  but  of  morals? 

Francis  P.  Venable 

University  of  North  Caroi^ina 


VII 
THE  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

Few,  if  any,  periods  in  history  have  been  more  fertile  in 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  thru  education  than  was  the  half  century  end- 
ing with  the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^ 
Political  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  and 
elsewhere  and  the  teachings  of  the  great  political  philoso- 
phers and  economists,  these  and  other  causes  served  to 
awaken  the  pubHc  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  all  the  people,  even  those 
of  the  poorest  classes.  The  problems  of  universal  educa- 
tion were  attacked  with  unusual  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberg  on  the  continent  and  as  Owen,  Wilderspin, 
Birkbeck,  Brougham,  Bell  and  Lancaster  in  England  there 
developed  a  variety  of  new  forms  of  educational  organiza- 
tion all  aiming  at  the  extension  or  the  improvement  of  popu- 
lar education.  Infant  schools,  monitorial  schools,  mutual 
improvement  societies,  mechanics'  institutes,  societies  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  lyceums  multipHed  rapidly 
both  in  England  and  America.  Of  the  institutional  products 
of  this  fertile  period  the  American  manual  labor  school 
is  one  which  should  be  an  object  of  some  interest  to  us  of 
the  present  generation  on  account  of  its  striking  tho  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  institutions  with  which  we  are  just 
now  so  busily  concerned — the  much  discust  industrial  and 
vocational  schools. 

The  American  manual  labor  movement  originated  and 
to  a  large  extent  ran  its  course  in  schools  designed  primarily 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministr}^     Condi- 

^  See  prospectus  of  the  American  journal  of  education,  January,   1826, 
p.  I,  also  the  Address,  p.  9  and  vol.  II,  623. 
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tions  in  schools  of  this  class,  especially  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  Maine  and  of  the  states  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
tended  in  various  ways  to  favor  the  development  of  some 
such  system.^  In  the  first  place  the  incorporation  of  hand 
labor  among  the  regular  activities  of  the  school  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  students.  Secondly,  it  seemed 
to  afford  a  means  of  providing  for  the  education  of  students 
of  limited  means  without  reducing  them  to  the  status  of 
recipients  of  charity.  Many  of  these  meagrely  equipped 
pioneer  schools  were  entirely  lacking  in  provision  for  health- 
ful recreation  or  regular  physical  exercise.  The  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  their  students  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  active  outdoor  life  of  the  pioneer  farm  made  this 
lack  of  opportunity  for  exercise  all  the  more  serious.* 
The  educational  literature  of  the  time  contains  numerous 
references  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  school  and  college 
life.^  In  1829  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  refers  in  the  thirteenth  annual  report  (p.  9)  to  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  and  to  the  prevalence  of  ill  health 
among  college  students.  "The  early  graves,"  he  says, 
"of  thirty  young  men  once  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Education  Society  who  fell  the  victims  of  disease 
before  their  preparatory  studies  were  completed,  and  the 
failure  of  nearly  as  many  more  to  enter  the  ministry  in  conse- 
quence of  a  loss  of  health,  afford  melancholy  proof  that 
something  should  be  done  to  render  studious  habits  less 
injurious,  particularly  to  young  men  who  have  been  pre- 
viously devoted  to  active  pursuits." 

It  was  largely  the  necessity  of  counteracting  this  evil 
which  led  to  the  introduction  into  America  from  Europe 
almost  simultaneously  of  two  systems  of  physical  exercise, 
the  manual  labor  system  and  the  Gutsmuths-Jahn  system 
of  gymnastics.     The  latter  had  already  been  pursued  for 

2  Quarterly  register,  II,  66. 

'  Quarterly  register,  III,  i66. 

*  See  the  numerous  citations  from  contemporary  literature  made  bf 
Weld  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor, 
etc.,  17-24. 
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some  years  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  Germany  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Father  Jahn  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  America  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Charles 
Beck,  in  1825.  Another  of  Jahn's  pupils.  Dr.  Charles 
FoUen,  opened  a  gymnasium  at  Cambridge  and  also  one 
at  Boston.  During  the  next  few  years  many  others  were 
established,  especially  in  connection  with  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  system,  however,  did  not  thrive  in  America 
as  it  had  in  Germany.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  it 
failed  in  several  important  respects  to  come  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  adequate  system  of  physical  culttu-e.  It 
proved  especially  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  schools  in  the 
more  recently  settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  exercises, 
for  one  thing,  failed  to  arouse  interest.  ''The  difficulty 
so  common  in  all  plans  of  exercise,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  journal  for  October,  1827,  p.  17,  "that  of  keeping 
up  a  uniform  and  lively  interest  in  the  students  and  per- 
suading them  to  be  regular  in  their  exercise,  attends  this 
scheme  also;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appearances 
of  neglect  already  visible  within  the  precincts  of  gym- 
nastic grounds,  their  utility  is  likely  to  be,  in  many  cases, 
of  limited  duration."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  other 
serious  defects.  "The  frequent  interruption  to  which  this 
mode  of  exercise  is  liable  when  taken  in  the  open  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  weather,  and  its  want  of  congeniality, 
as  usually  practised,  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  serious 
young  men,  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  generally 
introduced  among  this  class  of  students."  Mr.  Theodore 
Weld,  agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor, 
etc.,  attacks  gymnastics  as  being  dangerous  and  unnatiural. 
The  exercises  are,  moreover,  unproductive  of  "visible  effects" 
and  hence  are  fatiguing  and  uninteresting.^ 

Ordinary  field  sports  were,  of  coiurse,  largely  free  from 
these  defects  but  public  opinion  considered  them  as  suitable 
only  for  children.  One  of  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Rensse- 
laer School  at  Troy  makes  the  assertion  that,  "Such 
exercises  as  running,  jumping,  climbing,  scuffling  and  the 
^  First  Annual  Report,  etc.,  53-55. 
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like,  are  calculated  to  detract  from  that  dignity  of  de- 
portment and  carriage  which  becomes  a  man  of  science."* 
The  same  opinion  finds  expression  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Professor  John  Hough  before  the  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion of  Middlebury  College  in  1830.  "The  exercise  of  the 
playground  is,  in  most  seminaries  at  least,  usually  sur- 
rendered, by  the  more  advanced  and  sedate  members,  to 
the  younger  class  of  students;  and  they  regard  themselves 
when  uniting  with  these  in  their  recreations,  as  submitting 
to  a  kind  of  debasement,  of  which  they  feel  half  ashamed."'^ 

These  objections  to  games  and  gymnastics  as  means  of 
exercise  did  not  apply  to  manual  labor.  The  latter  possest,. 
moreover,  a  marked  advantage  over  its  rivals  in  that  it 
was  productive  and  remunerative  while  they  were  sources 
of  expense  and  produced  "no  visible  effects." 

The  manual  labor  system  thus  offered  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  another  problem  with  which  the  pioneers  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  more  recently  settled 
regions  had  to  deal,  namely,  that  of  reducing  the  cost  to- 
the  student  of  school  and  college  education.  This  problem 
was  a  particularly  pressing  one  in  the  numerous  institu- 
tions established  during  this  period  primarily  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  During  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of  societies  had  been 
organized  to  furnish  financial  aid  to  young  men  who  were 
preparing  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  effect  of  such  charity 
upon  the  character  of  the  prospective  clergyman  had,, 
however,  already  become  a  subject  for  serious  considera- 
tion.^ The  manual  labor  system  seemed  to  offer  a  happy 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  that  it  enabled  the  student  of 
small  means  to  obtain  an  education  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  his  independence  and  keep  free  from  debt. 

To  these  causes  contributory  to  the  growth  of  the  manual 
labor  movement  must  be  added  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  example  set  by  Fellenberg  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by 

®  Annals  of  education,  July,  1831,  309. 

^  Quarterly  register.  III,  169. 

*  Quarterly  register,  Feb.,  1830,  129-134. 
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Salzmann  and  Pestalozzi  in  combining  the  practise  of  the 
crafts  with  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  schools.®  The 
idea  was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Handwork  had  been 
given  a  place  in  several  of  the  aristocratic  systems  of  edu- 
cation framed  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  Europe 
after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.^"  Locke  had 
proposed  it  as  a  means  of  healthful  and  recreative  exercise 
and  as  valuable  on  account  of  the  skill  to  be  acquired. 
Rousseau  considered  the  practise  of  a  handicraft  as  an 
important  part  of  the  education  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
classes.  Basedow  was,  however,  probably  the  first  to  put 
these  ideas  into  practise  thru  giving  handwork  a  place 
among  the  activities  of  the. school.  In  his  Philanthropinum 
pupils  were  employed  daily  from  i  to  2  in  turning,  planing 
and  cabinet-making.^^  Still  more  was  accomplished  in 
the  famous  school  which  Salzmann,  formerly  an  instructor 
in  Basedow's  institution,  estabHshed  at  Schnepfenthal. 
Here  Blasche  worked  out  a  course  in  wood-carving,  paste- 
board work,  basket-weaving,  turning,  furniture-making 
and  other  crafts  which  he  succeeded  in  correlating  to  some 
extent   with   the   pupils'    scientific   and   literary   studies.  ^^ 

It  was,  however,  the  Swiss  educators,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellen- 
berg,  whose  influence  in  initiating  and  developing  the  manual 
labor  movement  was  most  direct  and  powerful.  In  his 
experiments  at  Neuhof  Pestalozzi  had  employed  the  chil- 
dren in  his  care  in  sewing,  knitting  and  cotton  spinning  as 
well  as  in  garden,  field  and  house  work.^^  In  an  article 
on  the  correlation  of  industrial  with  liberal  education  written 
by  Pestalozzi  in  1790  he  outHned  a  course  of  study  in  which 
domestic,  field  and  shop  work  were  to  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  study  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects. 

But  it  was  Fellenberg  who,  in  his  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl,  developed  an  institution  which  served  more,  per- 

^  American  journal  of  education,  Aug.,  1830,  362. 
^'^  See,  for  instance,  von  Loehney's  Hof-,  Stoat-  und  Regier-Kunst,  31. 
"  Rissmann's  Geschichte  des  Arbeitsunterrichtes,  14-15. 
^"^  Rissmann,  op.  cit.,  16-19. 
^^  Bitte  an  Menschenfreunde,  293, 
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haps,  than  any  other  as  a  model  for  the  American  manual 
labor  school.^''  This  school  was  one  of  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  erected  by  Fellenberg  on  his  estate  at 
Hofwyl  in  which  he  aimed  to  train  the  youth  of  different 
social  ranks  for  their  own  peculiar  station  in  Hfe  and  thus 
fit  them  to  live  together  in  harmony.  Some  attention  was 
paid  to  the  manual  occupations  in  all  of  these  institutions. 
Even  in  the  gymnasium  attended  by  the  sons  of  patrician 
families  work  in  carpentry  and  gardening  was  afforded  both 
as  a  means  of  exercise  and  as  a  means  of  developing  technical 
skill  and  habits  of  industry.  Woodbridge  in  his  account 
of  the  school  in  the  Annals  of  education  (I,  92)  says,  "To 
connect  exercise  as  much  as  possible  with  habits  of  industry 
each  pupil  who  is  capable  of  such  a  task  is  provided  with 
a  small  portion  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  as  a  garden 
— a  workshop  well  furnished  with  tools  and  materials  for 
cabinet  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman, 
enables  those  who  are  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  in 
this  manner,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  skill  always  useful  in  life, 
and  to  manufacture  many  Httle  articles  of  convenience 
or  taste."  In  the  curriculum  of  the  agricultural  or  poor 
school  manual  labor  occupied  a  larger  place.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  was  that  of  ''training  children  to  a  life  of 
labor,  and  especially  to  an  agricultural  life;  and  cultivating 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  may  understand  the  processes  they  perform, 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advantages  and  the 
duty  of  industry,  instead  of  engaging  in  it  as  an  irksome 
mechanical  task."^^ 

The  example  afforded  by  these  schools  and  especially 
by  the  school  for  the  poor  in  associating  labor  with  learn- 
ing had  a  marked  influence  in  furthering  if  not  in  initiating 
the  manual  labor  school  movement  in  America.  Indeed 
some  of  the  American  institutions  were  known  as  "Fellen- 
berg   schools."^''     An    article    descriptive    of    the    schools 

^*  Annals  of  education,  II,  596-597. 
^^  Annals  of  education,  I,  9-10. 

1^  Annals  of  education,  1,  328-329;  Barnard's  American  journal  of  edu- 
cation, XV,  233. 
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at  Hofwyl  was  reprinted  in  the  Academician  of  New  York 
in  1 819.  The  editor  in  a  postscript  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Fellenberg  system  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  poor  in  this  country.  ''A  farm  of  a  few  acres,"  he 
suggests,  "in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.,  and  divided  into  convenient  lots  or  gardens 
which  might  be  worked  by  boys,  under  the  direction  of 
intelligent  superintendents,  would  produce  vegetables  and 
other  articles  for  the  market,  which,  when  sold,  would  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment."^^ 

Some  of  the  American  travelers  who  visited  the  Swiss 
institution  became  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  adoption 
of  the  system  in  this  country.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Anthony 
Morris,  wished  to  follow  Fellenberg  in  setting  up  schools 
for  classes  of  different  social  rank.  One  school  was  to  afford 
a  liberal  and  at  the  same  time  a  scientific  agricultural 
education  to  the  more  well-to-do  classes  while  the  other 
was  to  give  practical  and  elementary  instruction  and  train- 
ing to  farm  laborers.  ^^  As  it  turned  out,  however,  neither 
this  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  Fellenberg  schools 
for  teaching  agriculture  nor  the  former  one  of  utilizing  his 
plan  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  caring  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  met  with  any  general  response  in  this 
country. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Morris's  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Fellenberg  system  in  toto  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
plan  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic  ideas 
dominant  among  Americans.  The  aristocratic  character 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based  stands  out  clearly 
in  Fellenberg 's  own  statement  of  them  as  recorded  by 
Griscom.  "He  (Fellenberg)  seated  me  on  a  sofa  and  en- 
tered upon  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  the  particular  views  of  education,  which  had 
induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  He  considers  society  as  di- 
visible into  three  distinct  parts ;  the  higher,  (comprehending 
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'^  Academician,  I,  327. 

^^  American  journal  of  education  (old),  III,  505-509,  569-571. 
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the  noble  and  wealthy),  the  middling,  and  the  poor.  The 
greatest  defects  of  education  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  two 
extreme  classes.  That  these  distinctions  or  classes  among 
men  would  always  prevail  in  every  civilized  country,  he 
believed  to  be  incontrovertible;  and,  of  course,  any  attempt 
to  break  down  the  distinction  would  be  fruitless.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  consequence  that  they  should  be  each  educated 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  situations,  but  both  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  to  the  highest  extent  the  best, 
faculties  of  their  nature;  and,  while  it  preserves  the  proper 
relation  between  them,  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
the  feelings  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  on  the  one  part  and 
of  respect  and  love  on  the  other.  This,  he  thought,  could 
be  effected  upon  no  plan  so  effectually  as  by  bringing  them 
up  side  by  side  so  that  they  should  have  each  other  con- 
stantly in  view,  without  any  necessity  whatever  of  mixing, 
or  associating.  The  rich  by  observing  the  industry,  the 
skill  and  the  importance  of  the  laboring  classes  would  learn 
to  entertain  just  sentiments  respecting  them,  and  the  poor 
by  feeHng  and  experiencing  the  kindly  influence  of  the  rich 
would  regard  them  as  benefactors."^^ 

In  so  far  as  Fellenberg's  system  of  uniting  labor  and  learn- 
ing was  adopted  in  America  it  was  not  to  emphasize  and 
render  permanent  in  this  fashion  distinctions  of  social  rank 
but  rather  to  meet  needs  which,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
were  particularly  pressing  in  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country — the  need  for  some  natural 
and  efficient  system  of  physical  exercise  and  the  need  of 
some  plan  which  would  enable  students  to  defray  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  expenses  while  taking  a  school  or  college 
course.  ^^ 

It  is  mainly  for  the  attainment  of  the  second  of  the  above 
ends  that  Griscom  himself  urges  the  adoption  in  America 
of  the  Fellenberg  plan.  "I  have  but  little  doubt  that  on 
a  good  productive  farm  of  250  or  300  acres,  provided  with 
suitable  buildings  (which  need  not  be  very  costly)  and  well 

^^  Griscom's  A  year  in  Europe,  I,  382-383. 

20  Barnard,  American  journal  of  education,  XV,  233. 
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stocked,  a  school  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  Fellenberg's  poor  school,  would  maintain 
itself  and  leave  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  proprietor."^' 

Perhaps  the  first  institution  organized  with  the  end  in 
view  of  meeting  these  needs  thru  the  utilization  of  the  manual 
labor  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned 
as  early  as  1820  but  established  at  Readfield,  Maine, in  1825.^2 
The  example  thus  set  seems  to  have  been  followed  promptly 
elsewhere.  In  1828  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society  states  in  his  annual  report  that  "Arrange- 
ments are  making  in  connection  with  several  institutions 
of  learning  where  the  young  men  reside,  for  systematic 
exercise  and  labor  which  promise  important  advantages 
both  as  it  respects  health  and  the  pecuniary  expense  in- 
cident to  a  public  education."     (P.  10.) 

The  American  schools  adopting  the  manual  labor  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  in  which  manual 
labor  was  required  of  all  students  and  the  entire  program 
was  adapted  to  that  feature  of  school  activity,  and,  secondly, 
those  in  which  manual  labor  was  optional. 

The  Oneida  Institute  was,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  former  class  of  institutions.  It  was  founded  at 
Whitesborough,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  Connected  with  the  insti- 
tute was  a  farm  of  114  acres.  About  forty  young  men  by 
working  on  this  farm  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day  succeeded 
during  one  of  the  earHer  years  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution in  paying  all  their  expenses  for  board  leaving  still 
a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

Of  the  second  class  of  institutions  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  example.  Here 
manual  labor  was  introduced  solely  for  "the  promotion 
of  health  and  vigor  both  of  body  and  mind  by  a  regular 
system  of  mechanical  exercise. "^'^  In  1826  or  1827  some 
twenty-five  of  the  students  organized  themselves  as  the 
Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

^^  A  year  in  Europe,  I,  399. 
-2  Annals  of  education,  I,  82. 
-^  Annals  of  education,  II,  449. 
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A  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  workshop  and  a  trained 
mechanic  was  engaged  as  superintendent.  The  students 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  each  working  for  half  an  hour 
before  meals.  They  manufactured  boxes,  chests,  bed- 
steads, tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  sufficed  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent and  to  buy  stock,  leaving  still  a  surplus.  ^^^ 

The  apparent  success  of  the  plan  in  these  institutions 
led  to  its  adoption  in  several  others.  In  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Andover  Mechanical  Association  in  1829  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  named  four- 
teen different  schools  which  had  introduced  or  were  about 
to  introduce  the  system. ^"^  In  1830  the  Phillips  Academy 
announces  that,  ''A  mechanical  shop  with  suitable  tools 
will  be  provided;  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural labors.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means,  the 
students  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  board. "^''  The  plan  found  favor  also  in  some 
of  the  recently  organized  high  schools.  In  the  same  year, 
1820,  the  Woodbridge  School  at  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
announced  that,  "Regular  exercise  is  taken  from  one  to  two 
hours  a  day,  in  a  workshop  or  garden.  A  farm  is  annexed 
to  the  establishment,  such  portions  of  which  as  are  neces- 
sary will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  school.""  Griscom, 
an  account  of  whose  interview  with  Fellenberg  has  just 
been  given,  proposed  to  give  manual  labor  a  place  among 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  New  York  high  school.  **As 
soon  as  a  subscription  Hst  will  enable  us  to  proceed,"  he 
says  in  his  announcement,  "we  shall  erect  a  series  of  shops 
in  our  north  yard,  procure  tools,  and  employ  a  workman 
to  superintend  the  exercises  of  such  of  our  youth  as  choose 
to  enter  their  names  for  a  course  of  instruction  during  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  mechanic  arts."^^  In  1831  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  sys- 

2*  Quarterly  register,  I,  18. 

2^  Quarterly  register,  II,  63-67. 

2^  Quarterly  register,  II,  233. 

2'  Quarterly  register,  II,  234. 

2*  American  journal  of  education  (old),  I,  28-29. 
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tern    into    a    seminary   for   teachers  at  Andover,    Mass.'-^ 

During  the  early  thirties  the  movement  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Manual  labor  schools  were  officially 
recommended  in  the  speeches  of  public  men.  Universal 
education  based  upon  the  manual  labor  system  became  the 
watchword  of  a  political  party. -^^ 

In  1832  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania directed  its  Committee  on  Education  "to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  a  Manual  Labor  Academy  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  Committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  plan  and  urged  the  establishment  in  or 
near  the  borough  of  Harrisburg  of  a ''Manual  Labor  Academy 
where  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be  con- 
nected with  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  languages."  The  students  were  to  be 
between  the  age  of  16  and  21.  As  the  expense  of  tuition 
was  to  be  paid  wholly  by  the  state  they  were  not  to  remain 
more  than  two  years.  Graduates  of  the  school  were  to  be 
under  obligation  either  to  engage  as  teachers  in  some  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  at  least  one  year  or  to 
pay  to  the  commissioners  the  cost  of  their  education  over 
and  above  the  value  of  their  labor  during  their  course. ^^ 

In  1836  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  proposing  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  a 
grant  of  lands  to  one  or  more  colleges  in  each  of  the  new 
states  for  educating  the  poor  upon  the  manual  labor  sys- 
tem. ^^ 

One  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  seemed 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  popular  education  in  America 
is  the  establishment  in  1831  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions.  The  aims  of  the 
society  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  its 

^'^  Quarterly  register,  III,  289-290. 

^°  Annals  of  education,  III,  preface. 

^^  Annals  of  education,  III,  186-187. 

^^  Annals  of  education,  VI,  134.  * 
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instructions  to  its  general  agent,  Mr.  Theodore  Weld. 
"The  general  object  of  the  society  for  which  you  are  called 
to  act,  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the 
most  eligible  modes  of  uniting  labor  with  study,  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  Those  who  formed  this  society 
were  convinced  that  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  in 
this  matter,  and  that  by  judicious  plans  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  an  education  may  be  so  much  diminished  as 
to  place  its  privileges  within  the  reach  of  every  youth  of 
talents,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  fearful  waste 
of  health  and  life  which  now  attends  literary  pursuits. 
The  subject  is  new  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  it 
are  only  partly  understood.  Much  of  it  rests  in  many 
minds  only  as  a  passing  theory.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  both  the  formation  or  preservation  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  the  diminution  of  the  expense  incident  to  a  thoro 
education,  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  supposed.  What  we  and  the  public  and  those 
engaged  in  literary  institutions  need,  is  facts,  from  which 
we  may  deduce  principles  and  lay  down  rules,  for  the  most 
successful  union  of  manual  labor  with  study,  in  the  process 
of  education."  The  agent  was  directed  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  manual  labor  system  was  suited  to  conditions 
existing  in  the  west.  ''We  look  at  it  (the  manual  labor 
system)  with  special  interest,  in  reference  to  the  prospects 
of  education  in  the  vast  region  of  the  west.  The  manual 
labor  system  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted 
there.  It  falls  in  with  their  wants  and  with  their  habits. 
The  greater  demand  for  labor  and  the  consequent  want 
of  competition,  render  the  labor  of  students  more  avail- 
able to  their  own  support.  "^^  He  was  further  enjoined 
''to  keep  a  full  and  accurate  journal"  embracing  all  the  facts 
which  he  should  collect,  together  with  such  remarks  and 
inferences  as  he  might  think  proper  to  make. 

The  journal  in  which  the  agent  in  compliance  with  the 
above  request   had    recorded  the  experiences  of  the  first 
two  months  of  his  travels,  was,  unfortunately,  lost  thru 
3»  Annals  of  education,  II,  93. 
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the  overturning  of  a  stage  coach  in  a  flooded  stream  in 
Ohio.  For  some  reason  not  satisfactorily  explained  it 
was  not  resumed  and  his  first  and  only  report  appeared 
in  1833  with  what  Barnard  characterizes  as  a  "complete 
and  lamentable  omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  rep- 
resenting the  history  and  experience  of  the  many  institu- 
tions visited. "^^  In  place  of  a  record  of  observations  of 
the  numerous  manual  labor  schools  visited  the  report  con- 
tains a  severe  arraignment  of  the  neglect  of  physical  train- 
ing in  existing  educational  institutions,  a  criticism  of  the 
gymnastic  system  of  physical  training,  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  the  manual  labor  plan  together  with  a  con- 
sideration of  objections  to  the  system  and  a  discussion  of 
the  obstacles  to  success  in  putting  it  into  practise.  Per- 
liaps  the  greater  part  of  the  report  consists  of  citations  of 
the  opinions  of  others  which  are  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  writer. 

The  manual  labor  in  which  students  were  employed  may 
be  classified  as  agricultural  and  mechanical.  In  schools 
^situated,  as  were  those  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  or  Danville, 
Ky.,  in  sparsely  populated  regions^'  or  lacking,  as  did 
Jackson  College,  Tenn.,  the  means  of  erecting  shops  or 
purchasing  tools,^^  the  students  were  engaged  wholly  in 
agriculture.  In  other  schools  such  as  Andover  Seminary 
and  Waterville  CoUege^^  shop  work  only  was  afforded. 
In  still  others  such  as  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
the  Germantown  Academy  both  kinds  of  work  were  carried 
on.^^  It  was  usually  found  necessary  to  engage  a  special 
•superintendent  both  of  the  shop  and  farm  work. 

The  students  at  Andover  were  employed  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  of  wooden  furniture. 
K  In  other  institutions  a  greater  variety  of  work  was  carried 
I^B.  The  trades  practised  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 
iTBcluded  sash-making,  tool-making,  coopering,  block-making 

^^  American  journal  of  education,  15,  235. 

^  Quarterly  register,  II,  108. 

^  Merriam's  Higher  education  in  Tennessee,  235. 

^'  Hall's  History  of  higher  education  in  Maine,  109. 

^*  Quarterly  register,  II,  108,  no. 
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and  cabinet-making.  At  Water ville  College  the  students 
were  engaged  also  in  printing,  carriage-making  and  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  college  buildings.  ^^ 

The  hours  devoted  daily  to  hand  labor  ranged  from  one 
and  a  half  at  Andover  to  five  hours  in  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  also  in  the 
distribution  of  time.  At  Andover  each  student  worked 
in  the  shop  two  or  three  times  a  day.^"  The  students 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  into 
five  sections  each  of  which  in  turn  worked  one-half  day  dur- 
ing the  first  five  work  days  of  the  week  while  all  worked 
a  half  day  on  Saturday. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  at  least,  the  factory  system  of  the 
division  of  labor  was  employed.  In  Water  ville  College  ''each 
student  had  his  special  labor — sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
grinding  tools,  etc."^^  Where  agriculture  was  practised  the 
students  usually  cooperated  in  working  the  land  as  a 
whole.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  each  student  cultivated  only  the  patch  of  ground 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him.^^ 

The  manual  labor  movement  had  scarcely  got  fairly  under 
way  before  the  radical  defects  in  the  plan  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  Even  so  early  as  1833  ^^^  Quarterly  Register 
which  had  from  the  first  warmly  supported  the  system  gave 
expression  to  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  "We  should 
judge  from  various  circumstances,"  it  says,  "that  the  popu- 
larity of  manual  labor  schools,  particularly  in  New  England, 
is  on  the  wane.  Some  partial  attempts  have  entirely  failed. 
Those  plans,  which  were  commenced  on  the  largest  scale, 
are,  in  some  degree,  embarrassed.  There  exists  also  an 
apprehension,  where  the  experiment  has  not  been  made, 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  system." 
(VI,  31.) 


3^  Hall,  op.  cit.,  109. 
^°  Quarterly  register,  I,  i: 


^^  Hall,  op.  cit.,  109. 

*^  Steiner,  The  history  0}  education  in  Connecticut,  286. 
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There  were  signs  also  of  a  reaction  against  excessive  pre- 
occupation with  physical  culture.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction  in  1834  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  manual  labor  system  was  based 
were  attacked.  "The  calling  of  the  laborer,"  said  one 
of  the  speakers,  "is  as  honorable,  useful  and  important 
as  is  that  of  the  student,  but  these  two  callings  do  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  training,  either  physically  or 
intellectually;  nor  is  the  physical  system  of  the  student 
to  be  kept  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  the  laborer. 
Had  Newton  and  Edwards  devoted  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  to  physical  labor,  they  would  never  have  pushed 
their  minds  as  profoundly  as  they  did  into  the  kingdoms 
of  natural  and  mental  philosophy.  Were  half  the  time 
and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  gymnasiums 
and  workshops  given  to  support  an  experienced,  scien- 
tific, wise  lecturer,  who  should  visit  our  literary  institu- 
tions and  instruct  their  pupils  how  to  live,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  we  should  have  more  scholarship  and  less 
dyspepsia.  "^^  The  only  merit  which  the  speaker  would 
concede  to  manual  labor  systems  was  that  they  might 
"subserve  needed  pecuniary  ends."  But  experience  was 
already  demonstrating  that  even  from  this  point  of  view 
they  were  not  a  success.  The  products  of  the  unskilled 
handiwork  of  the  student  were  often  so  defective  as  to 
be  unsalable.  The  outlay  for  tools,  management  and 
material  was  often  in  excess  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
manufactures.  The  necessary  change  of  clothing  was 
troublesome  and  expensive  and  serious  inroads  were  often 
made  upon  the  time  required  for  study. 

Nor  was  farm  work  found  to  be  any  more  practicable. 
A  writer  in  giving  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  manual 
labor  system  at  Emory  College  in  Virginia  says,  "The 
farm  work  could  not  be  done  successfully  in  this  way. 
A  hundred  hands  were  to  be  employed  by  the  superintend- 
ent for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  most  of  these  had  never  been 
taught  to  work,  and  they  often  did  more  harm  than  good. 

*^  American  institution  of  instruction,  V,  173-176. 
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Implements  and  work  stock  in  corresponding  numbers 
had  to  be  provided,  these  to  He  idle  three-fourths  of  every 
day,  and  often  the  fields  would  be  scarcely  reached  before 
the  bell  would  summon  them  to  return,  and  that  too  often 
at  a  time  when  the  care  of  the  crop  required  immediate 
and  prolonged  attention.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  full  corps  of  regular  hands  had  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to  the  students.  But  the  students  had  to  be  paid  for  their 
labor,  for  the  subscribers  and  patrons  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect in  this  way  a  student  could  meet  the  greater  part  of 
his  expenses.  The  consequence  was  that  debts — that  in- 
cubus that  presses  the  life  out  of  so  many  colleges — began 
to  accumulate.  The  fact  became  apparent  that  manual 
labor  institutions  must  be  well  endowed  to  insure  their 
success.  ^^  Difficulties  of  this  sort  gradually  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  system.  Mr.  Weld,  formerly 
the  general  agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual 
Labor,  etc.,  admits  this  in  a  letter  addrest  some  years 
later  to  Henry  Barnard.  "I  have  modified  in  some  re- 
spects," he  writes,  "my  opinions  as  exprest  in  the  Report 
(of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor,  etc.)  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  profit  to  be  expected 
from  the  manual  labor  system  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  The  practical  difficulty  in  successfully 
combining  labor  with  study  in  an  institution  also  seems  to 
me  greater  and  more  complicated.  Labor,  whether  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical,  in  order  to  be  pecuniarily  profit- 
able to  any  considerable  extent,  must  be  more  continuous 
than  would  be  consistent  with  the  best  conditions  for  study. 
So  also  the  highest  pecuniary  results  conflict  with  the  best 
physical  and  mental. "^"^ 

The  movement  declined  rapidly  to  its  close  in  the  early 
forties.  "This  (manual  labor)  feature  of  the  seminary," 
says  the  report  of  Richmond  College  for  1841,  "has  been 
gradually  fading  from  view  until,  like  all  similar  institu- 

**  Adam's  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  255. 
^  Barnard,  American  journal  of  education,  XV,  235,  note. 
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tions,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  it  has  been  virtually 
abandoned.  "^^ 

The  extracts  presented  in  this  article  from  the  literature 
of  the  manual  labor  movement  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  its  aims  were  chiefly  two:  first,  to 
bring  secondary  or  higher  education  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  physical 
health  and  vigor  of  students.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  manual  labor  schools  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  a  later  time.  The 
former  were  not  founded  to  aflPord  instruction  and  training 
in  handicrafts.  The  great  ultimate  aim  of  these  schools 
to  which  all  others  were  subordinate  was  that  of  imparting 
to  their  students  a  liberal  or  theological  education  and  that 
usually  of  the  conventional  type.  Any  attention  to  manual 
labor  beyond  what  was  considered  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  was  discouraged.  The  instructions 
on  this  point  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual 
Labor,  etc.,  to  its  general  agent  are  explicit,  "We  should 
deprecate,  therefore,  as  a  great  calamity,  any  plan  of  manual 
labor,  or  any  scale  of  graduating  the  amount  of  time  and 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  which  would  give  to  this  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  leading  object.  We  would  have  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  the  leading  object  in  Hterary  in- 
stitutions, and  labor  introduced  only  as  a  useful  auxiliary. '"^^ 
The  manual  labor  school  was  something  di£Ferent  from  a 
technical  or  trade  school.  Its  farm  and  its  shops  existed 
not  so  much  to  train  its  students  in  agricultiure  and  the  handi- 
crafts as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  money 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  engaged  in  healthful  physical 
exercise.  In  this  respect  it  stands  out  in  rather  sharp  con- 
trast to  its  prototype,  Fellenberg's  poor  school  at  Hofwyl, 
where  handwork  was  engaged  in  for  ptuely  educational 
purposes.  Fellenberg  did,  indeed,  estabUsh  an  institution 
at  Meykirch  in  which  boys  were  to  pay  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  tuition  thru  labor  on  the  farm,  but  this  was  done 

*•  Adams,  op.  cit.,  272. 

*'  Annals  of  education,  II,  93. 
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only  in  1827  by  which  time  the  American  manual  labor 
movement  was  already  well  under  way. 

Remote  and  general  considerations  such  as  those  which 
prompted  certain  philosophers  and  political  and  social 
reformers  to  enter  in  1841  upon  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 
ment seem  to  have  played  little  or  no  part  in  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  manual  labor  schools.  While  the  reports  and  an- 
nouncements of  the  latter  mention,  with  rather  striking 
unanimity,  physical  health  and  opportunity  for  self  support 
as  the  ends  to  be  achieved  thru  the  new  system,  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  desirability  of  "bring- 
ing about  a  more  natural  union  than  now  exists  between 
intellectual  and  manual  labor"  or  of  combining  "the  thinker 
and  the  worker  in  the  same  individual." 

Nor  would  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  looking  upon  manual 
labor  schools  as  an  earlier  form  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  and  the  industrial  manual  training  schools 
of  our  own  time.  While  the  former  were  essentially  cul- 
tural or  theological  schools  the  latter  are  technical  and 
industrial.  In  the  former  manual  labor  was  employed 
as  a  means  of  exercise  or  as  a  means  of  earning  money; 
in  the  latter  it  is  employed  for  purely  educational  purposes. 

The  manual  labor  movement  presented  no  new  principles 
of  education.  It  had  nothing  new  to  offer  as  to  courses  of 
study  or  methods  of  instruction.  It  constitutes,  neverthe- 
less, a  unique  and  picturesque  episode  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican school  education  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse 
altogether  into  oblivion.  L.  F.  Anderson 

Urbana,  Ii,I/. 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    HIGH 
SCHOOIv  COURSE  IN  ENGUSH 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  by  teachers 
of  English  in  the  July,  19 13,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  High  School  Course  in  English,  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  with  the  cooperation  of  other  prominent 
organizations  interested  in  the  English  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  report  shows  the  progress  so  far  made 
in  preparing  a  syllabus  or  handbook  that  will  ''improve 
the  English  work  of  the  secondary  school  by  bringing 
about  a  more  effective  adaption  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  ideals,  needs,  and  conditions  of  the  time." 

Because   of  the  lack  of   a    well-determined   course   the 
present  results  of  English  instruction  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired.    Directly  or  indirectly  the  requirements  in  English 
of  the  College  Entrance   Examinations  Board  have  been 
widely    influential.     These    requirements    as    thoughtfully 
modified  from  time  to  time  have  done  much  to  enrich  the 
course  of  study  in  EngHsh  and  give  dignity  to  that  subject 
of  instruction.      Yet  the  somewhat  static  character  of  the 
examinations  set  by  the  Board  has  gradually  led  to  over- 
emphasis on  acquiring  a  close  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  literary  masterpieces.     The  complex  connotation  of  the 
j  term  English  has  led  to  numberless  interpretations  in  text 
I  books  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  the  study 
I  of  English  classics.     Considered  separately,  many  of  the 
I  most  popular  of  these  books  spread  over  too  much  ground, 
I  at  the  expense  of  necessary  and  available  drill  exercises  on 
essentials.     Taken  collectively  and  presented  in  syllabus 
form,  the  demands  made  by  the  contents  of  these  books 
j  would  show  the  impossibihty  of  accomplishing  in  any  sec- 
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ondary  school  what  individual  authors  regard  as  necessary. 
From  this  same  lack  of  agreement  in  the  premises  has  arisen 
a  certain  vagueness  of  ideal  in  most  communities.  Sylla- 
buses and  courses  of  study  are  phrased  so  general  as  to 
lead  to  diverse  interpretations.  Hence,  teachers  not  being 
held  to  definite  attainments,  frequently  overemphasize 
the  less  vital  phases  of  English  work  and  pass  on  to  their 
successors  pupils  possest  of  no  sure  equipment  in  the 
bread  and  butter  essentials  of  the  subject.  Wretched  form 
and  handwriting,  poor  spelling,  faulty  grammar,  looseness 
of  style  and  a  meager  vocabulary  are  found  even  in  grad- 
uating classes.  There  is  a  resultant  despair  over  condi- 
tions and  an  unfortunately  growing  complacency  in  bare 
pass  ratings.  Tho  a  few  favored  communities  may 
have  worked  out  satisfactory  courses  in  English  for  their 
elementary  schools  and  their  high  schools,  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  for  the  country  at  large.  There  has  been  no 
broad  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject— no  framing 
of  a  nation-wide  ideal,  no  painstaking  collection  and  colla- 
tion of  data  and  subsequent  determination  of  a  basic  course 
by  those  alone  qualified  for  the  work  thru  direct  con- 
tact with  high  school  conditions. 

At  last,  however,  the  secondary  teachers  of  English  feel 
the  call  to  a  task  that  if  well  carried  out  will  accomplish 
for  their  subject  what  has  already  been  done  for  physics 
and  the  rnodern  foreign  languages.  The  personnel  of  the 
committee  framing  this  report  and  the  high  status  of  the 
organizations  whose  aid  has  been  enlisted  in  the  work 
arouse  initial  confidence.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  in- 
struction in  English  should  be  adjusted  to  the  child,  rather 
than  the  child  should  be  adjusted  to  a  series  of  bookish 
tasks,  the  report  presents  a  comprehensive  plan,  defines 
the  aim  of  English  instruction  and  indicates  in  some  detail 
the  general  results  to  be  sought  in  the  secondary  school. 
Fiu-ther,  to  definitize  English  instruction  the  committee 
has  charged  itself  with  the  working  out  of  a  number  of  vital 
problems,  the  solutions  of  which  will  doubtless  be  incor- 
porated in  a  final  report. 
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All  this  should  prove  of  the  highest  value.  As  the  final 
outcome  of  the  committee's  labors  we  may  expect  a  com- 
pendious document,  logically  arranged  and  adequately 
indexed.  It  will  therefore  be  valuable  as  a  ready  refer- 
ence for  local  syllabus  makers.  It  will  help  to  standardize 
text  books  and  class  instruction.  It  will  safeguard  against 
the  prevailing  heterogeneity  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  requirements  are  constantly  exprest  in  general 
terms  and  then  are  variously  interpreted  for  content.  As  a 
balanced  document  it  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  atten- 
tion now  paid  to  the  purely  academic  in  English  instruc- 
tion— -a  tendency  fraught  with  as  serious  consequences 
for  English  as  those  which  have  overtaken  the  ancient 
classics,  the  modern  languages,  and — to  some  extent — 
physics  and  mathematics.  For  the  burden  of  work  in 
English  now  done  in  many  schools  is  substantially  of  a 
type  more  fitting  for  classes  in  history;  that  is,  iterative 
drill  on  the  contents  of  books  and  on  the  meaning  of  al- 
lusions. 

By  collectively  presenting  all  the  forms  of  activity 
profitably  possible  under  the  head  of  English  instruction — 
a  thing  that  has  never  yet  been  done — the  committee 
will  make  it  evident  that  all  of  these  activities  are  impossi- 
ble in  any  one  institution,  and  hence  will  be  obliged  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  suggestive  grouping  or  to  indicate 
certain  options.  Side  by  side  with  this  we  may  look  for 
the  indication  of  certain  irreducible  minima — elements  of 
knowledge  and  ability  to  be  expected  of  all  who  have  reached 
a  certain  grade  of  advancement.  As  a  corrollary  we  may 
expect  the  committee  to  indicate  lines  of  cleavage  between 
what  may  be  demanded  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  school 
and  in  the  high  school,  and  what  must  for  reasons  of  time 
or  state  of  mental  advancement  be  reserved  for  later  study 
and  practise.  Furthermore,  a  compendious  and  logical 
presentation  of  this  kind  should  help  to  do  away  with  the 
absurd  repetitions  in  types  of  work  in  the  several  school 
grades — repetitions  that  betoken  an  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  distrust — sometimes  suspicious,  sometimes 
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justified — of  the  instruction  hitherto  presumably  given. 
The  merely  incidental  mention  made  of  analytic  English 
grammar  in  the  report  leads  us  to  hope  that  this  educa- 
tional fetich  may  be  strictly  delimited  and  then  properly 
subordinated  to  other  and  far  more  vital  phases  of  the  school 
course. 

Since  this  is  but  a  preliminary  report,  we  are  hardly  in 
a  position  to  criticize  even  the  details  given  by  the  com- 
mittee under  the  head  of  "aims."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  somewhat  more  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the 
lost  art  of  memorizing,  upon  the  ability  to  recite  effectively 
from  memory  short,  well-understood  masterpieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  upon  training  in  adequate  definition.  More- 
over, under  Expression  in  Writing  some  will  look  for 
the  ability  to  treat  adequately  topics  not  necessarily  "lying 
within  the  special  interest  of  the  pupil;"  for  the  doctrine 
of  interest  can  be  overworked.  Among  other  problems 
to  be  solved  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  determination 
of  ideal  types  of  examinations  designed  to  test  fitness  to 
earn  the  diploma  of  any  well-equipped  secondary  school 
and  hence  fitness  to  enter  any  college. 

The  committee  will  of  course  have  to  face  those  difficul- 
ties of  reaching  a  consensus  inherent  in  any  body  composed 
of  people  widely  scattered.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  no  considerations  of  apparent  urgency  will  cause  this 
committee  to  act  other  than  with  painstaking  delibera- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  final  results  may  show  scholarly 
completeness  of  matter  and  balance  in  presentation.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Hosic,  to  whom  the  English 
teachers  of  this  country  are  so  much  indebted,  the  outlook 
is  bright  for  a  unique  contribution  to  the  art  of  teaching 
English.  Theodore  C.  Mitchill 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York 


COLLEGE  LIFE  AS  A  COLLEGE  STUDY 
In  some  colleges  the  president  or  dean  gives  annually 
to  the  freshman  class  a  series  of  talks  upon  various  features 
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of  college  life.  These  are  designed  to  help  the  incoming 
student  to  understand  his  surroundings  and  to  develop 
seriousness  of  purpose,  in  short,  to  make  him  a  good  "col- 
lege citizen."  There  is  plenty  of  testimony  that  such 
counsel  is  received  with  appreciation  and  profit.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  same  practise  is  a  course  of  study  devoted 
to  the  social  and  educational  interests  of  the  college.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  writer  has  conducted  a  course 
of  this  character  for  the  freshmen  of  Reed  College,  and  the 
experiment  has  proved  so  interesting  as  to  deserve  descrip- 
tion. 

The  course  deals  with  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege as  an  educational  institution,  with  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  study,  with  the  various  social  characteristics  of  col- 
lege life,  and  with  the  vocational  problem.  Among  the 
specific  topics  considered  are  the  following:  The  colonial 
college,  the  development  of  higher  education,  including 
especially  the  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  the  rise  of 
state  universities  and  of  higher  education  for  women;  the 
present  extent  of  higher  education;  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  cultiu-al  and 
vocational  education;  the  main  departments  of  the  curric- 
ulum; scientific  and  appreciative  study;  required  studies 
and  the  elective  system;  principles  and  methods  of  study, 
such  as  amount,  routine,  interest,  attention,  memory, 
analysis,  and  the  like;  grades  and  honors;  student  honesty 
and  the  honor  system;  study  interests  outside  the  curricu- 
lum, for  example  debating,  general  reading,  health,  ath- 
letics, fraternities  and  sororities,  coeducation,  student 
government,  college  spirit,  college  morals  and  college  re- 
ligion. The  aim  has  been,  first,  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  main  facts  of  college  education  and  college  Hfe, 
j  and  with  the  various  opinions  in  controversial  matters; 
I  second,  to  give  some  preliminary  glimpses  of  fields  which 
i  the  student  does  not  ordinarily  reach  in  his  first  year,  par- 
j  ticularly  philosophy,  psychology,  education  and  sociology; 
j  third,  to  develop  skill  in  certain  methods  of  study  which 
are    of    general    application    thruout    the    college    course; 
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fourth,  to  provide  a  form  for  discussion  of  college  questions. 
Other  members  of  the  faculty  have  cooperated  very  help- 
fully by  stating  their  departmental  aims  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  elections,  and  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  of  the  community  have  been  se- 
cured to  present  a  considerable  variety  of  vocational  in- 
terests. In  short,  the  coiu'se  has  afforded  systematic  in- 
struction in  matters  which  belong  to  college  studentship 
and  citizenship,  but  which  are  ordinarily  left  to  the  stu- 
dent's casual  acquaintance. 

Is  so  an  elaborate  an  effort  worth  while?  The  most  sig- 
nificant answer  to  this  question  is  of  course  that  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  their  answer  has  been  for  the  most 
part  cordial  approval.  At  one  time  some  thirty-five, 
those  who  had  received  the  highest  grades,  were  asked 
whether  the  course  should  be  prescribed  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  freshman  year,  or  made  elective,  or  dropt.  All 
but  two  or  three  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed, presumably  with  possible  exceptions  in  special 
cases.  Among  the  more  emphatic  expressions  of  approval 
were  the  following:  "The  course  is  excellent  in  showing 
the  student  his  place  in  college  life  and  in  giving  him  other 
information  necessary  to  getting  the  full  value  of  college 
opportunities."  **I  think  the  course  is  most  valuable  in 
helping  the  student  to  broaden  his  outlook  and  get  more 
of  a  college  point  of  view."  "In  my  own  case,  the  course 
gave  me  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
college  life."  "The  discussion  of  various  college  interests 
opened  my  eyes  to  ways  of  considering  a  question  and  gave 
me  many  suggestions  which  have  helped  me  in  voting  in 
the  student  body."  "I  know,  for  my  part,  that  no  other 
factor  in  my  first  year  did  so  much  toward  making  me 
understand,  and  getting  me  into  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  college  as  did  this  course."  "Of  my  four  courses 
this  year,  'College  Life'  gave  me  the  most  knowledge  for 
immediate  use."  "It  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  giving  me 
a  more  definite  and  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  college."     "I  find  that  the  course  gave  me  a  basis 
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on  which  to  form  my  judgments  in  certain  college  ques- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible  way  for  a  col- 
lege to  adopt  in  order  to  give  its  students  the  right  atti- 
tude and  spirit." 

This  student  opinion  is  the  more  significant  since  the 
writers  did  not  hesitate  to  oflFer  criticism,  pointing  out 
particular  defects  in  the  course  and  suggesting  possibili- 
ties of  improvement.  Whether  the  members  of  the  class 
who  were  not  consulted  would  coincide  is  an  open  question. 
Generally  speaking,  the  most  appreciative  students  of  any 
subject  are  the  ones  who  have  done  the  best  work  in  it, 
and  accordingly  the  rest  of  the  number  would  probably 
show  a  considerable  percentage  of  indifference  or  disfavor. 
Judging  from  spontaneous  remarks  in  individual  cases, 
however,  and  from  general  behavior  in  the  course,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  a  large  majority,  at  least,  would 
support  the  result  indicated  above.  If  this  is  typical  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  other  colleges — and  the  writer 
believes  that  this  is  the  case — ^it  may  be  held  that  students 
themselves  generally  regard  systematic  study  of  the  college 
situation  as  a  desirable  feature  of  the  freshman  curriculum. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  instruction  will  alto- 
gether eliminate  college  evils.  Laziness,  obstinacy,  bump- 
tiousness and  prejudice  are  inevitable,  and  frequently  re- 
sist treatment  so  gentle  as  enlightenment  and  rational 
persuasion.  In  this  as  in  other  studies  a  considerable 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  failure  is  to  be  regarded 
as  normal.  To  the  debit  side  of  the  account  must  be  added 
also  numerous  pedagogical  imperfections.  The  course  is 
in  a  process  of  evolution,  and  in  need  of  better  pedagogical 
form.  Nevertheless  it  has  seemed  to  be  of  service  in  less- 
ening the  waywardness  and  folly  of  college  youth,  and  in 
establishing  the  right  point  of  view,  with  reference  both 
to  college  years  and  to  the  future. 

Two  main  sources  of  difficulty  have  appeared  in  conduct- 
ing the  course.  The  first  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  text 
book.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  literature  about 
college   affairs   and  related   matters   with  which  freshmen 
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need  acquaintance,  but  it  is  so  scattered  as  to  be  virtually 
out  of  reach,  or  unavailable  except  thru  expensive  dupli- 
cation of  books  and  magazines,  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  prescribed  readings.  Lecture  methods  are  not  con- 
ducive to  study  in  the  case  of  a  large  class,  and  are  espe- 
cially unprofitable  in  dealing  with  freshmen.  It  may  be 
thot  that  lectures  should  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject does  not  need  to  be  made  one  of  methodical  study  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
work-reactions  of  some  sort  are  desirable.  A  few  practical 
talks  by  a  college  officer  are  one  thing;  a  semester  of  sys- 
tematic lectures  is  another.  In  the  latter  case  responsi- 
bihty  is  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  interest  and  make 
instruction  take  root.  The  use  of  a  text  book,  with  occa- 
sional recitation,  should  be  fundamental  and  in  addition 
note  taking,  discussion,  outside  reading,  short  essays,  ex- 
aminations and  the  like,  should  be  structural  features  of  the 
course.  The  difficulty  of  employing  these  methods  with 
a  large  number  of  students  is  obvious,  yet  they  are  just 
what  freshmen  need. 

The  other  difficulty  is  external.  As  in  the  case  of  every 
new  subject  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  there  is  sure 
to  be  prejudice  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnecessary,  that 
the  same  result  can  be  secured  in  other  ways,  and  that  it 
conflicts  with  more  important  matters.  Impatience  and 
criticism  from  disaffected  students  and  unsympathetic 
colleagues  are  to  be  expected,  and  such  criticism  may  dis- 
turb the  morale  of  a  class.  In  so  far  as  it  compels  a  course 
to  demonstrate  its  value,  however,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
After  two  years  experience  the  instructor  can  honestly  re- 
port that  the  obstacles  seem  by  no  means  insurmountable, 
and  that  systematic  instruction  in  matters  of  college  life 
appears  to  be  well  worth  while. 

Bernard  C.  Ewer 

Portland,  Oregon 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Educational  Administration — By  George  D.  Strayer  and  Edwin  L.  Thorn- 
dike.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.     1913.     ^2.00  net. 

A  volume  of  three  hundred  ninety-one  pages,  containing 
[studies  of  the  students,  their  relation  to  age  and  grade, 
[their  promotion,  retardation  and  elimination,  the  variation 
'among  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  their  social  and  economic 
status,  etc.  Studies  of  the  teaching  staff — causes  and  con- 
ditions of  teaching  efficiency,  the  supervision  of  special 
subjects,  the  social  and  economic  status  of  teachers,  the 
influence  of  the  sexbalance  of  the  teaching  staff  upon  high 
school  enrollment,  etc.  Studies  of  the  organization  of 
schools  and  courses  of  study ;  the  means  of  measuring  educa- 
tional products;  school  finance.  The  authors  also  print 
144  very  valuable  statistical  tables  which  contain  informa- 
tion that  every  manager  of  schools  should  find  indispensable. 

The  authors  in  these  quantitative  studies  intend  to  furnish 
to  students  of  education  some  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  recent  scientific  studies  of  school  administration.  The 
selections  quoted  in  this  volume  are  deliberately  chosen 
from  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  that  the  contents  of  the  volume 
might  have  a  natural  unity  of  piu*pose,  method  and  subject 
matter. 

The  topics  discust  are  timely  and  should  have  great 
value  to  administrators  of  schools.  They  furnish  the  means 
by  which  one  can  correct  his  own  processes  of  thinking 
and  enable  him  to  apply  this  valuable  method  to  his  own 
investigations.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
solution  of  the  problems  of  administration  herein  discust 
has  been  the  absence  of  correct  data  on  the  subject;  another 
difficulty  has  been  in  the  lack  of  proper  approach  and  proper 
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handling  of  the  data  obtained.  The  way  is  pointed  out  for 
every  investigator  to  continue  and  verify  or  contradict  the 
testimony  and  conclusions  set  forth  by  investigation  of  the 
local  problem  based  on  the  methods  and  safeguarded  by 
the  plans  outlined  in  the  text.  Many  cities  have  in  their 
school  registers  the  facts  which  might  comparatively  easily 
be  drawn  upon  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  the  chapter  on  Studies  of  the  Students. 

Mr.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  six  or  seven  years  ago  printed 
in  his  Annual  Report  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  St. 
Louis  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Greenwood,  twenty  years 
ago,  printed  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Anderson,  twenty-five  years  ago,  printed  an  elaborate 
report  of  an  investigation  of  the  same  phenomena  in  one 
large  grammar  school  in  Milwaukee.  These  investigations, 
however,  were  largely  personal  and  not  checked  and  super- 
vised from  every  angle  as  in  the  chapter  quoted:  again, 
these  are  no  longer  available  to  students.  If  future  investi- 
gators will  study  other  questions  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools  as  accurately  and  as  impartially  as  the 
authors  of  this  volume,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to 
form  convictions  rather  than  opinions. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  Guide  to  the  Montessori  method — By  Ellen  Hale  Stevens.    New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1913-     240  p.     $1.00. 

The  author  evidently  feels  that  there  ma}^  be  some  doubt 

regarding  the  need  of  another  extensive  treatment  of  a 

much  discust  subject,  for  in  the  preface  she  says,   *'My 

only  excuse,  therefore,  for  adding  one  more  to  the  books 

which  have  already  been  pubHsht  as  a  result  of  the  growing 

interest  in  England  and  America  in  this  remarkable  woman 

and  her  theories,  is  that  in  none  of  them  have  I  found  such 

a  testing  of  these  theories  and  methods  by  the  principles 

of  modern  child  psychology  as  to  me  seem  necessary  for 

an  accurate  estimate  of  their  value.     Neither  have  I  found 

in  them  a  sufficient  emphasis  placed  on  the  spirit  which 
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animates  the  'method'."  Miss  Stevens  states  also  that 
she  hopes  to  correct  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen 
since  the  first  introduction  into  America  of  the  Montessori 
method,  and  offers  some  suggestions  for  possible  ampli- 
fication and  adaptation  to  our  needs. 

If  the  author  had  fulfilled  the  first-mentioned  aim  and  had 
offered  a  thorogoing  test  of  the  method  according  to  princi- 
ples of  modern  child-psychology,  she  would  have  made  a 
real  contribution  toward  a  just  estimate  of  this  movement, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  this.  Among 
the  elements  which  have  entered  into  her  preparation  for 
this  work,  the  author  mentions  previous  study  of  psychology 
with  Professor  John  Dewey  and  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
but  no  correspondences  are  traced  between  their  views  and 
those  of  Dr.  Montessori,  while  sweeping  differences  are 
past  over  entirely.  Other  authorities  on  child-study  are 
cited  only  in  the  most  meager  way. 

The  second  aim,  that  of  emphasizing  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  method,  has  been  well  fulfilled.  Chapter  II 
on  Controlling  Ideas  and  Chapter  XII  on  The  Deeper 
Message  of  Montessori  are  calculated  to  enlarge  the  reader's 
conception  of  the  significance  of  the  movement. 

Chapter  XI  on  The  Montessori  Movement  and  its  Critics 
attempts  to  "disabuse  the  minds  of  readers  of  misconcep- 
tions that  have  arisen."  The  present  reviewer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  misconceptions  revealed  by  this 
chapter  are  greater  than  the  number  removed.  An  ignorance 
is  shown  regarding  common  practise  and  strong  tendencies 
in  present-day  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  which  is 
unaccountable.  The  following  passages  may  be  cited  show- 
ing lack  of  famiUarity  with  existing  conditions  and  ideals: 
"Go  into  any  kindergarten  in  any  city  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  and  you  will  find  the  same  subject,  the  'Knight'." 
There  are  large  systems  of  kindergartens  numbering  thou- 
ands  of  children  in  which  this  subject  is  never  used.  Again, 
If  the  technique  of  number  and  familiarity  with  the  four 
processes — the  tables  and  so  on,  has  been  gained,  the  way  is 
clear  for  problem   work  involving  simple   geometric   and 
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algebraic  ideas."  Such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary 
to  the  ideals  of  our  most  progressive  elementary  teachers. 
Among  the  points  which  the  chapter  promises  to  answer  i? 
the  charge  frequently  made  that  the  Montessori  material 
offers  little  opportunity  for  initiative  or  for  creative  imagina- 
tive expression,  but  we  do  not  find  any  proof  in  support  of 
a  contrary  view. 

The  suggestions  for  amplification  and  adaptation  to  Amer- 
ica are  not  along  the  line  of  greatest  need.  The  plans  offered 
are  for  the  favored  class  in  country  or  town  and  not  for  the 
masses  of  children. 

While  not  so  much  of  a  guide  as  some  groping  teacher  or 
mother  might  desire,  the  book  does  treat  of  the  approved 
procedure  in  the  use  of  the  Montessori  material  and  traces 
the  steps  in  development  to  be  lookt  for  according  to  this 
theory.  It  will  therefore  be  of  use  to  those  desirous  of  some 
more  definite  instruction  along  this  Hne. 

Annie  E.  Moore 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

History  of  English  Literature:  From  Beowulf  to  Swinburne — By  An- 
DREw  Lang.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company.  191 2.  xxi  +  689  p. 
Price,  $1 .  75  net. 

In  surveying  the  range  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf 
to  Swinburne,  not  omitting  the  principal  American  writers, 
Mr.  Lang  has  found  himself  forced  into  a  method  not  in 
all  ways  congenial.  His  avowed  object  is  to  gain  readers 
for  the  books  he  discusses;  to  achieve  this  end  he  would, 
as  he  says,  **  willingly  have  omitted  not  a  few  of  the  minor 
authors  in  pure  literature,  and  devoted  his  space  only  to 
the  masters."  But  he  has,  instead,  resolutely  addrest 
himself  to  the  task  of  passing  by  no  one,  at  least  in  pure 
Hterature.  Richard  Corbet,  who  gets  half  a  page,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  who  gets  nearly  a  whole  one,  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  his  hospitality.  He  has  written  a  long 
book,  and  packed  it  with  fact,  anecdote,  summary,  and 
comment  happy  and  judicious.  But  the  zest  and  charm 
by  virtue  of  which,  no  matter  how  wide  afield  his  amazingly 
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fertile    literary    enterprise    led    him,    he    remained  always 
peculiarly  himself,  are  too  often  dissipated  amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  subjects.     To  be  at  his  best  he  needs  room  to 
expatiate;  before  he  is  well  under  way  exigencies  of  space 
require  him  to  change  the  subject.     There  is  something 
of  the  discontinuity  of  a  biographical  dictionary;  we  are 
perpetually  beginning  afresh.     But  after  all  perhaps  this 
does  not  matter  very  much.     It  is  not  a  book  that  one 
reads  thru  at  a  sitting.     Its  forte  is  not  the  tracing  out  of 
I   . literary    continuities,    of    movements    in    the     large,     but 
Hftther  it  is  a  book  to  dip  into  for  the  sake  of  an  illumina- 
PIRig  jotting,   a  frank  confidence,   a  fresh  comparison,   an 
I    anecdote  deftly  applied  by  one  who  has  read  widely  and 
I^Bell.     And  of  such  there  is  God's  plenty. 

For  Mr.  Lang  has  not  hesitated  to  avow  once  more 
those  interests  that  he  has  followed  thru  his  literary  life. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  dissemble  his  enthusiasm  for 
folklore.  Maoris  and  Iroquois  are  summoned  to  illus- 
trate Henryson's  Orpheus  and  Eur y dice;  the  Kaitish  of 
Central  Africa  contribute  a  parallel  to  Paradise  Lost; 
readers  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  are  invited  to  contemplate  a 
real  Amazon,  as  drawn  by  a  Hittite  artist.  Similarly,  all 
that  touches  the  Hellenic  world  lies  close  to  the  heart  of 
his  interest.  Sir  John  Cheke's  pronunciation  of  Greek  or 
Ascham's  description  of  Trojan  archery.  Again,  he  is  at 
home  in  straightening  out  the  Scottish  names  in  Milton's 
Tetrachordon ,  and  fly-fishing  or  a  ghost  is  to  him  a  per- 
petual delight.  He  kindles  at  the  most  distant  gUmpse  of 
Mary  Stuart  or  Jeanne  d'Arc.  And  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground of  nearly  every  page  may  be  discerned  the  mighty 
figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Lang  tried  to  repress  his  personal  likes  and 
dislikes.  We  have  his  authority  for  the  statement  that 
impartial  history  is  dull;  and  dull  his  is  not.  On  Carlyle, 
Laurence  Minot,  Swift,  the  vials  of  his  wrath  are  uncorked. 
No  less  clearly  exprest  is  his  fondness  for  Malory,  Barbour, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  dull  writers  are  not  spared: 
The  name  of  Abraham  Cowley  is  likely  to  Hve  as  long  as 
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histories  of  English  literature  are  written,  and  yet  some  stu- 
dents who  are  not  passionately  fond  of  Lydgate  would  much 
liefer  read  Lydgate  than  Cowley."  But  his  prejudices, 
if  we  may  call  them  such,  are  on  the  whole  innocent  of 
national  bias;  he  is  eminently  judicial  in  the  case  of  Huch- 
own. 

There  are  many  small  mistakes  which  could  easily  be 
eradicated  from  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Lang  indulged 
in  the  pleasant  practise  of  quoting  from  memory;  but  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  gentle  art  lies  in  having  an  omnis- 
cient proof-reader.  "The  moral  Gower"  is  not  Shakes- 
peare's phrase  (p.  io6),  nor  did  Marlowe  write  "And  burned 
is  Apollo's  Golden  Bough"  (p.  206).  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  pages  reference  is  made  to  "The  lyife  of  Jack  Wil- 
son," Custard  and  Jacquetta,  "The  Spanish  Comedy" 
and  "A  Trap  to  Take  the  Old  One."  Even  with  these 
mechanical  faults  removed,  however,  the  book  is .  hardly 
one  which  teachers  will  find  it  profitable  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  their  classes;  but  teachers  themselves  will  gladly  resort 
to  it  from  time  to  time  for  refreshment  and  instruction. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayrbs 

Columbia  University 


The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States — By  Charles 
Hart  Handschin.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913, 
No.  3.     154  p. 

This  valuable  Bulletin  by  Professor  Handschin  of  Miami 
University  offers  a  historical  study  of  the  teaching  of  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  in  American  universities, 
colleges,  private  and  public  schools.  Professor  Handschin 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  such  research.^  Chap- 
ter I  describes  very  briefly  the  first  instruction  in  French 
in  this  country,  commencing  with  the  establishment  of 
the  French  mission  on  Boon  Island,  Me.,  in  1608.  It  is 
evident  that  this  chapter  could  be  expanded  into  a  volume, 
new  material  for  which  could  be  found  in  the  large  quantity 
of  original  documents  discovered  and  classified  by  Professor 

^  See  his  Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio.     The  Miami  Bulle- 
tin, Feb.,  1911,  No.  8.     Price,  20  cents. 
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C.  W.  Alvord  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Chapter  II 
treats  of  French  instruction  in  private  schools  in  colonial 
times  and  later,  and  here  again  the  treatment  is  much  con- 
densed. The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  Chapter  III, 
the  introduction  of  French  into  colleges  and  universities. 
After  a  chapter  on  French  in  "the  public  secondary  and  in 
public  and  private  elementary  schools,"  the  author  passes 
to  the  first  introduction  of  German  into  colleges  and  uni- 
yersities.      He  then  inserts  a  chapter   (which  might  per- 

»ps  better  have  come  later)  on  the  development  of  French 
d  German  in  higher  education.  One  regrets  that  want 
space  prevents  him  (p.  48)  from  discussing  university 
and  graduate  instruction  in  modern  languages.  So  vast  a 
subject  would,  in  fact,  require  a  special  volume,  which  we 
hope  some  time  to  see  written,  preferably  by  composite 
authorship,  Romance  and  Germanic.  Chapter  VIII  offers 
a  fund  for  accurate  and  valuable  information  concerning 
the  early  introduction  of  German  into  academies  and 
public  high  schools.  The  writer  is  evidently  quite  at  home 
in  treating  this  phase  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  professor  of  German  must  have  an  effect.  Chapter 
IX  is  devoted  to  German  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the 
following  chapter  to  German  private,  parochial  and  de- 
nominational schools,  of  which  (p.  77)  the  first  have  all  but 
disappeared.  The  author  gives  a  few  pages  to  Spanish  and 
Italian,  then  treats  the  modern  language  instruction  in 
normal  schools,  summer  schools,  schools  of  languages  and 
in  university  extension,  following  this  by  a  chapter  on  the 
growth  of  modern  languages  as  a  school  subject.  The 
most  distinctly  pedagogical  part  of  the  study  is  Chapter 
XIV,  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages, 
and  Chapter  XV,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Hter- 
ature  on  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  The 
Bulletin  closes  (pp.  107-149)  with  a  valuable  chronological 
list  of  works  published  in  this  country  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages. 

There  are  very  few  misprints  and  errors  in  this  study. 
On  p.  88,  however,  XII  should  apparently  be  XIV.     The 
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author  treats  his  subject  with  fairmindedness,  but  inevita- 
bly places  in  too  much  prominence  the  German  side  of  the 
question,  at  least  occasionally.  He  says,  for  example, 
that  ''in  1825  Bowdoin  College  appointed  Henry  IvOngfellow 
professor  of  modern  languages — German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian"  (p.  36).  One  wonders  why  German  is  placed 
first.  If  I  remember  correctly,  lyongfellow's  travels  of 
preparation  from  the  time  of  his  graduation  to  1830  were 
mainly  in  neo-Latin  countries,  while  the  early  catalogs 
of  Bowdoin  certainly  place  French  in  first  position,  with 
German  in  a  position  of  great  inferiority.  Again,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  uninitiated  person,  reading  every 
mention  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  in  these  pages,  would 
not  incHne  to  believe  them  to  have  laid  more  stress  on  Ger- 
man than  on  French.  Franklin,  however,  lauded  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  ''for  physic,"  Latin  and  French  for  law, 
and  French,  German  and  Spanish  (in  this  order)  for  com- 
merce, while  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  are  too  well  known  to 
cite.  Again,  one  must  protest  at  this  statement  (p.  16): 
"What  French  influence  has  endured  in  our  educational 
system  is  to  be  found  in  our  high  schools,  girls'  seminaries, 
and  certain  departments  of  our  scientific  schools."  French 
dominates  our  instruction  in  art  and  architecture  and  lit- 
erary criticism.  We  are  turning  increasingly  to  France  in 
many  other  lines.  The  influence  of  German  universities 
is  decreasing  in  proportion.  Recent  newspaper  accounts 
state  that  there  were  four  hundred  Americans  studying  at 
BerHn  in  1897,  that  there  were  two  hundred  in  1904  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1911-12.  While  the  first  of 
these  figures  is  probably  exaggerated,  the  fact  remains  that 
fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  going  to  Germany  to  study. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  year  after 
year  the  list  of  Traveling  Fellows  of  Harvard  University. 
In  1895-96,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  Fellows  study- 
ing in  Germany  and  four  at  Paris.  President  Lowell's 
last  Report,  p.  106,  107,  indicates  that  there  are,  this  year, 
ten  studying  in  Germany  and  eight  at  Paris.  The  honesty 
and  modesty  of  French  scholarship,   taken  with  a  tardy 
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recognition  that  the  French  doctorate  is  and  has  always 
been  many  cubits  above  any  other,  are  facts  which  com- 
bine to  increase  rapidly  French  influence  in  American  edu- 
cation. Let  it  be  added  that  no  statistics  yet  pubHshed 
offer  any  indication  of  the  influence  on  our  art,  literature 
and  customs  of  the  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  who  an- 
nually flock  to  France  to  study  the  arts. 

I  Raymond  Weeks 

Columbia  University 
an  behavior — By    Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin  and  William  Chandler 
BaglEY.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $i.oo. 

WilHam  James  in  his  Talks  to  teachers  suggested  that 
the  knowledge  of  psychology  which  was  of  practical  value 
to  the  teacher  was  really  not  very  great.  This  book  shows 
much  the  same  attitude.  Many  topics  of  great  moment 
to  psychology  as  pure  science  are  past  by,  or  with  brevity 
touched  upon. 

The  book  has  many  other  excellencies.  Its  exposition 
is  thruout  clear,  forcible  and  penetrating,  its  summaries, 
recapitulations  of  definitions,  its  questions  and  exercises 
with  which  each  chapter  closes,  as  well  as  its  appendix  of 
suggested  collateral  readings  are  admirable.  But  beyond 
these,  two  matters  may  be  singled  out  for  special  commenda- 
tion. The  first  is  the  method  of  exposition — the  spiral 
method.  There  is  given  at  the  start  a  general  view  of 
consciousness  in  its  intrinsic  complexity.  Thereafter  in 
the  necessarily  more  abstract  discussion  of  the  different 
aspects,  or  elements  so-called,  of  consciousness,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  kept  aware  inevitably  of  the  other  elements 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  one  which  he  just  then 
happens  to  be  thinking.  No  better  way  can  be  found  to 
prevent  the  old  faculty-of-the-mind  conception  from  really 
gaining  a  foothold,  and  remaining  a  permanent  qualification 
of  one's  thinking,  however  much  repudiated  in  one's  con- 
I  fession  of  psychological  creed. 

The  other  matter  to  be  specially  commended  is  the  place 
;  and  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  nerv- 
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ous  apparatus  with  which  consciousness  is  correlated. 
Textbooks  as  a  rule,  beginning  the  exposition  of  conscious- 
ness with  a  discussion  of  sensations,  precede  that  inevitable 
discussion  with,  more  often  than  not,  a  too  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  nervous  system.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  lodged  in  the  beginner's  thought  forever  an  identi- 
fication of  consciousness  with  mere  nerve  activity,  for  which, 
to  say  the  least,  there  is  as  yet  no  warrant,  and  for  which, 
it  seems  more  than  likely,  there  never  can  be  any  reason, 
excepting  for  those  minds  incapable  of  escaping  from  the 
muddle-headedness  of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  this  book 
the  subject  is  taken  up  only  after  the  concept  of  conscious- 
ness, in  its  own  right,  is  fixt  firmly  in  the  mind.  Then, 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  it  is  sufficiently  discust  in  twenty 
pages. 

The  reviewer  would  take  strong  exception  to  one  thing. 
To  be  sure  the  psychology  of  behavior  is  the  present  vogue. 
It  has  gone  so  far  with  some  as  to  make  behavior  the  whole 
matter;  and,  dispensing  with  consciousness  as  a  super- 
fluity, it  has,  with  extremists,  actually  thrown  out  psy- 
chology and  substituted  physiology  for  it.  Now  whatever 
be  true,  and  no  doubt  it  is  very  true,  that  consciousness 
is  a  means  and  instrument  to  behavior,  to  physical  move- 
ment and  adjustment,  that  is  not  all  the  truth.  There 
comes  a  time,  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  mind,  when  move- 
ment, behavior,  becomes  the  means  and  instrument  to  con- 
scious states.  Then  the  end  is  not  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment, but  adjustment  to  environment  in  order  to  the  life 
of  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  mere  intellectuality,  the  con- 
templation of  Aristotle,  nor  the  emotional  beatific  vision 
of  Christian  theologians.  It  is  the  fullest,  richest  realiza- 
tion of  a  manifold  conscious  life  in  and  thru  behavior. 
Something  of  this  should  be  in  the  book,  if  history  is  to  have 
any  meaning,  and  education  itself  be  worth  while. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

CoivUMBiA  University 
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Health  and  the  school — By     Frances  Williston    Burks    and    JessE    D. 
Burks.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1913.     393  p.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  "Amer- 
ica's mothers  and  teachers"  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The 
subject  matter  is  presented  in  the  form  of  round-table  re- 
ports and  discussions  by  the  various  members  of  a  commit- 
tee whose  problem  is  the  specific  study  of  the  health  regula- 
tions and  sanitation  of  one  of  their  own  town  schools. 
Thru  the  use  of  this  conversational  method,  the  authors 
have  secured  several  distinct  advantages:  a  very  interest- 
ing and  readable  style;  an  opportunity  for  discussion  and 
self-criticism  of  all  of  the  theories  presented;  and  a  varied 
point  of  view,  since  among  those  reporting  are  a  school 
superintendent,  a  business  man,  a  social  worker,  a  woman 
awake  to  her  social  responsibilities,  a  physician,  and  a  man 
unacquainted  with  the  most  modern  educational  and  hy- 
gienic methods. 

The  authors  have  collected  from  world-wide  sources  a 
wealth  of  material.  It  is  admirably  systematized  and  well 
fortified  by  scientific  research  and  practical  application, 
altho  one  is  inclined  to  question  here  and  there  some  minor 
technical  points.  The  reports  of  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  several  members  of  the  conference  form  a 
constructive  basis  for  the  regeneration,  from  a  health  stand- 
point, not  only  of  the  children  of  a  given  school  but  of  the 
whole  community.  The  questions  which  are  being  agita- 
ted on  all  sides  in  connection  with  this  work  and  which 
naturally  arise  in  relation  to  the  practicability  of  schemes, 
such  as  cooperation  among  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
civic  authorities,  and  matters  of  expense,  are  definitely 
answered  and  in  most  instances  convincingly  so  by  the 
citation  of  specific  cases  and  statistical  evidence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
The  Breakdown  of  the  School  in  its  Health  Program,  is 
an  arraignment  of  the  conditions  existing,  especially  in  many 
of  our  pubHc  schools,  due  however  to  mismanagement, 
unscientific  methods,  and  a  lack  of  well-established  stand- 
ards rather  than  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  in 
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authority.  Part  two,  The  Opportunity  of  the  Schools 
for  Promoting  Health,  suggests  well-tested  plans  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  children  by  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  a  wide  dissemination 
of  knowledge  concerning  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, thru  home  and  school  associations,  public  lectures, 
bidletins,  exhibits,  personal  visits  of  nurses;  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  the  art  of  health,  thru  example,  motive 
and  practise;  provision  for  expert  medical  aid  thru  plans 
for  cooperative  medical,  surgical  and  dental  service;  and 
scientifically  conducted  supervision  in  schools,  including 
a  minute  follow-up  system.  Part  three  proposes  a  Pro- 
gram of  Child  Hygiene,  to  begin  at  home  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  plenty  of  fresh  air,  proper  food, 
clothing,  and  recreation,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  health- 
ful habits.  This  section  contains  some  seed  thoughts  on 
health  problems  in  children's  institutions.  Part  four, 
SociaHzed  Health — a  Forecast,  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
compulsory  health  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  compulsory 
education. 

Some  of  the  notably  interesting  features  of  this  book 
are  the  constant  introduction  of  unique  descriptive  and 
pictorial  illustrations;  expositions  of  clever  schemes  and 
devices  for  promoting  health  interests  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  new  interpre- 
tations of  the  significance  of  well-known  customs,  historical 
and  current  events. 

Noteworthy  is  the  summary  of  suggested  readings  which 
gives  a  rather  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject  in 
hand. 

Wm.  H.  McCastune 

Columbia  University 


Idea  of  the  industrial  school — By  Georg  Kbrchensteiner.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Rudolf  PintnER.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1913.  nop.  Price,  50  c.  Primary  artisan  education— 
By  W.  P.  WeIvPTon.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
1913.     252  p.     Price,  $1.25. 

These  books  are  two  voices,  one  from  Germany  and  the 
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other   from    England,    pleading   for   vocational   education. 
In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  industrial 
education  has  long  been  exprest  in  many  trade  and   tech- 
nical schools,   the  efforts  of  Dr.   Kerchensteiner  to  build 
up  in  Munich  a  complete  system  of  continuation  schools, 
and,  in  short,  to  introduce  into  all  public  schools  those  voca- 
tional elements  which  will  give  to  them  utilitarian  value, 
should  be  markedly  successful.     In  this  little  volume,  like 
other  German  publicists  he  holds  strongly  to  the  idea  that 
all  education  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  that  citizen- 
I^Hhip  is  the  highest  ethical  consideration.     In  furtherance  of 
^^^Biis  idea  he  points  out  that  individual  and  social  education 
^^Hre  one,  that  the  better  the  individual  is  trained  for  the 
^^■erformance  of  vocational  duties  the  better  citizen  he  is. 
1      He  makes  vocational  education  the  first  duty  of  the  schools 
and  then  proceeds  to  show  what  the  general  nature  of  ele- 
mentary industrial  education  should  be.     Every  one,   he 
says,  should  prepare  for  some  work  or  some  profession  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  social  community,  which  he 
^^alls  the  state,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  true 
^Btate  is  the  field  in  which  all  citizens  contribute  to  the  good 
^^of  all.     He  believes  that  public  education  should  be  radically 
changed  in  order  to  meet  the  highest  demands  of  citizen- 
ship and  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  development  of 
character.     The  book  is  a  fairly  good  restatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  education,  a  doctrine  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  universal  and  of  recognized  importance  the  world 
over. 

The  other  volume,  by  Professor  Welpton,  has  a  similar 
purpose  but  the  object  which  he  seeks,  namely,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  EngUsh  elementary  education  for  vocational  ends, 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  almost  unsurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  arraignment  of  the  formalism  and  narrowness 
of  elementary  schools  is  severe,  not  to  say  scathing.  The 
author  also  assails  the  methods  of  training  primary  teach- 
ers who,  he  says,  lack  both  knowledge  and  initiative.  "It 
is  not  sturprizing  then,"  he  says,  ''that  the  training  in 
teaching  that  is  common  at  present  leads  to  a  mechanical 
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routine  of  instruction,  empty  of  all  that  inspires  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  life  and  growth,  and  that  a  viscous  formal- 
ism saps  the  vitality  of  most  of  the  pursuits  carried  on  in 
the  primary  school."  His  argument  would  be  more  telling 
if  he  had  put  the  subject  of  teaching  and  teacher  training 
in  the  opening  chapter  rather  than  in  the  closing,  for  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  for  organizing  such  natural,  healthful, 
and  efficient  schools  as  he  has  in  mind  without  teachers 
who  are  thoroly  vital  and  free. 

The  idea  of  a  school  for  children  of  the  artisan  class, 
which  combines  in  due  measure  cultural  and  vocational 
studies  and  which  makes  health,  citizenship,  self -guidance, 
and  technical  ability  the  corner  stones  of  the  scheme,  ought 
to  find  ready  acceptance.  To  be  sure,  it  savors  of  class 
education,  which,  in  the  United  States,  would  subject  it 
to  much  opposition.  But  it  is  different  in  Great  Britain 
as  it  is  in  almost  any  other  European  country.  Moreover, 
the  author  is  sufficiently  emphatic  in  his  intention  to  broaden 
rather  than  narrow  the  intellectual  life.  He  regards  work 
and  the  necessity  of  work  as  the  greatest  of  human  bless- 
ings but  under  modern  conditions,  unless  technical  skill 
is  gained,  the  youth  of  the  artisan  class  becomes  an  un- 
skilled laborer  and  is  likely  to  see  the  doors  of  opportunity 
shut  in  his  face.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
appeal,  the  author  is  perhaps  a  Httle  too  prolific  in  ideas 
drawn  from  psychology,  ethics,  and  hygiene  and  his  ex- 
pression is  often  more  copious  than  lucid.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  fault  also  that  he  does  not  point  to  more  concrete 
and  promising  experiments  than  simply  the  Two- Day  Pre- 
paratory Trade  Schools  of  Leeds.  Here  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  England  fires  kindled  by  those  who  are  ardently 
seeking  vocational  and  practical  education.  The  best 
means  of  promoting  educational  reform  is  to  seek  out  and 
point  to  such  experiments  as  have  both  validity  and  worth. 
These  two  books  are  typical  of  the  educational  unrest 
now  prevalent  thruout  the  world.  The  case  has  been  well 
stated  over  and  over  and  nothing  will  avail  now  but  definite, 
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constructive    effort    by    open-minded    administrators    and 
teachers  wherever  opportunity  offers. 

Samuel  T.  Button 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Education — A    survey   of    tendencies — Glasgow,     Scotland — By      A.      M. 
Williams,  M.A.      James  Maclehose.     1913. 

This  Survey  of  tendencies  in  educational  theory  and  meth- 
ods is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  students  and 
lalso  offers  to  the  general  reader  an  account  of  the  evolu- 
ion  and  nature  of  a  great  public  service.  "The  history 
of  education  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  as  a  record  of 
'far-off  things'  that  have  little  to  do  with  the  schools  of 
today."  It  becomes  full  of  life  and  interest  when  it  is 
viewed  as  the  story  of  man's  attempt  to  ascertain  what  is 
of  value,  and  how  to  relate  this  to  the  child  mind.  So  re- 
garded it  is  no  longer  a  dusty  closet  of  moldering  and  for- 
gotten fads,  but  a  revelation  of  the  pursuits  of  truth  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  it  by  stamping  it  on  the  memory  of 
the  young. 

In  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  under  the  headings : 
What  Education  Means,  The  School  as  Reflected  in  Society, 
The  Limits  of  the  School,  the  Curriculum,  The  Citizen  as 
School  Manager,  the  author  expounds  and  criticizes  the 
conflicting  theories  of  education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
author  introduces  readers  to  the  latest  developments  of 
educational  thought,  showing  the  way  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting theories  and  consequent  divergent  opinion  and 
practise  in  the  schools.  The  author  sketches  admirably 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew,  medieval  and 
modem  mind  towards  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
dry  details  which  encumber  the  history  of  education  have 
been  welded  into  a  story  of  progress,  a  story  which  is  both 
accurate  and  fascinating.  To  students  in  a  normal  school 
this  little  book  is  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  recent 
texts  on  the  History  of  Education,  more  valuable  because 
in  it  the  skeleton  is  clothed. 
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In  the  chapter  headed  Fundamentals  of  the  School,  the 
author  treats  of  the  three  tasks  of  the  school,  physical  sur- 
roundings, the  moral  atmosphere,  the  curriculum,  games 
and  gymnastics,  the  laws  of  health,  instruction,  how  in- 
struction becomes  possible,  character  and  instruction, 
transmissibility  of  school  influence.  In  the  chapter  The 
Citizen  as  School  Manager,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
policy  of  intervention  of  the  state  between  the  parent  and 
the  child,  the  indicated  effort  of  the  state  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  child,  the  acts  of  the  state 
relative  to  division  of  labor — the  development  of  public 
education,  the  problems  of  co-education,  the  trend  to  vo- 
cational training. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  Montessori  mother — By  Dorothy  Canpieud  Fishrr.      New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     1912.     240  p.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  Montessori  mother  is  a  book  written  for  mothers — 
for  intelligent  mothers  who  are  interested  in  their  children's 
welfare.  It  is  written  by  a  mother  who  has  experienced 
the  problems,  the  difficulties,  the  discouragements  which 
all  conscientious  mothers  must  meet  in  their  attempts  to 
train  and  educate  their  babies.  She  says  in  the  preface, 
"This  volume  of  impressions  therefore  lays  no  claim  to 
erudition.  It  is  not  written  by  a  biologist  for  other  biol- 
ogists, by  a  philosopher  for  an  audience  of  college  pro- 
fessors or  by  a  professional  pedagogue  to  enlighten  school 
superintendents.  An  ordinary  American  parent,  desiring 
above  all  else  the  best  possible  chance  for  her  children, 
addresses  this  message  to  the  innumerable  legion  of  her 
companions  in  that  desire."  It  is  with  this  point  of  view 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Montessori  s^ystem  which 
grows  out  of  it  that  this  review  is  concerned  and  not  with 
the  Montessori  system  as  such. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Casa 
dei  Bambini  in  the  Franciscan  Nunnery  on  the  Via  Guista 
and    an   exposition   of   the    Montessori   didactic   material. 
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This  takes  three  chapters.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  a  discussion  of  the  modification  and  expansion  of  the 
material  necessary  for  its  adaptation  to  American  homes, 
some  remarks  on  the  philosophy  underlying  the  system, 
an  analysis  of  the  moral  ideals  underlying  the  discipline 
advocated  by  Montessori  and  a  comparison  of  the  kinder- 
ten  and  the  Montessori  schools.  Mrs.  Fisher  con- 
tends thruout  her  book  that  "Any  attempt  to  use  the 
^^lontessori  apparatus  or  system  by  any  one  who  does  not 
^Bdly  grasp  or  is  not  fully  in  sympathy  with  its  bed-rock 
^Hea,  results  inevitably  in  a  grotesque,  tragic  caricature 
^^R  the  method,"  and  that  therefore  what  will  be  needed  by 
parents  adopting  the  system  will  be  continual  change, 
adaptation,  elimination  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  the 
child  under  instruction.  She  points  out  additions  to  and 
modifications  of  the  apparatus,  some  of  which  are  already 
in  use  in  American  homes.  Many  games  which  children 
play  follow  perfectly  the  Montessori  idea;  dressing  and  un- 
dressing a  large  rag  doll  or  Teddy  bear  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Montessori  in  frames  and  others  besides.  A 
rag  bag  offers  endless  opportunities  for  the  identification 
of  stuffs.  The  see-saw,  a  short  ladder,  a  fence  rail  on  the 
ground  give  much  of  the  training  in  muscular  control  that 
the  Montessori  system  so  strongly  advocates.  In  comparing 
the  kindergarten  with  the  Montessori  schools,  Mrs.  Fisher 
says,  "In  the  kindergarten  the  emphasis  is  laid,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  but  very  practically  always,  on  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  teaches.  In  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  the 
emphasis  is  all  on  the  fact  that  the  child  learns."  In  the 
former  the  teacher  is  the  center  of  the  circle,  all  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  are  fixt  on  her.  It  is  her  personality  that  con- 
trols and  molds.  She  is  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
and  often  with  nervous  intensity  pours  her  life  into  the  lit- 
tle ones  entrusted  to  her.  In  the  Montessori  schools,  on 
the  contrary,  the  teacher  is  unobtrusive — in  the  back- 
ground. If  the  children  need  her,  they  seek  her.  She 
moves    about    quietly,    watching   the    individual    children, 
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lifting  a  little  here,  pushing  a  little  there,  but  the  room, 
the  activity,  the  life — all  is  of  the  children. 

The  Montessori  system  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Fisher 
seems  most  attractive.  She  beUeves  that  American  parents 
would  do  well  to  learn  two  things  which  the  system  exem- 
plifies— first,  a  belief,  a  practical,  Hving  belief  in  the  theory 
that  no  organism  grows  except  by  its  own  activities  and 
that  therefore  the  instincts,  impulses,  desires  of  children 
are  in  themselves  the  most  valuable  means  for  their  educa- 
tion; second,  patience  in  analyzing  the  needs  of  children, 
ingenuity  in  supplying  the  materials  for  growth,  then  self- 
control  in  restraining  the  interfering,  would-be  helpful 
hands.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  false  doctrine  which 
would  necessarily  be  met  in  a  more  scientific  presentation 
of  Madam  Montessori's  methods  of  carrying  out  these 
principles,  are  avoided  by  the  author's  practical,  common- 
sense  view  point,  others  by  the  fact  that  she  avowedly  tries 
to  adapt  the  material  to  American  conditions,  and  still 
others  because  she  suggests  the  apparatus  as  a  help  in  the 
training  of  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age  and  not  as  a 
finished,  completed  system  which  is  to  bear  all  the  burden 
of  their  education.  Much  of  the  incompleteness,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  field  covered  by  the  work  at  the  Casa  dei 
Bambini,  Mrs.  Fisher  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Italian  school 
authorities  for  she  claims  that  Madam  Montessori  believes 
in  much  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  put  into  practise. 
This  explains  the  absence  of  art,  of  music,  of  imaginative 
work,  of  games,  all  of  which  American  parents  and  educa- 
tors consider  of  utmost  importance  for  the  little  children. 
The  author  admits  that  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
system  have  been  held  by  educators  before  this  time, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  pre-eminently,  but  she  says  that 
Madam  Montessori  practises  them.  The  reviewer  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  just  how  this  is  brought  about 
when  Mrs.  Fisher  in  her  closing  chapter  says  that  over  only 
one  sdiool  at  present  does  Madam  Montessori  have  control 
and  that  control  is  not  complete!  The  author,  not  being 
a  pedagogue,  does  not  realize  that  many  of  the  things  ad- 
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vocated  by  this  system  have  been  tried  out  and  discarded 
by  American  educators,  nor  does  she  realize  how  much  of 
what  she  finds  to  commend  is  in  actual  practise  in  some  of 
our  progressive  schools.  The  doctririe  of  formal  discipline 
in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  is  held  by  both  Madam 
Montessori  and  Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the  foremost  educa- 
tors and  psychologists  both  here  and  abroad  and  yet  it  is 
this  doctrine  that  is  the  basic  principle  in  all  the  formal 
sense  training  of  the  Montessori  system.  There  are  schools 
here  in  America  without  "a,  rule  for  silence,"  "for  immo- 
bility," without  "fixt  seats"  and  "stationary  desks," 
where  children  govern  themselves,  set  their  own  lessons, 
conduct  their  own  classes,  when  the  teacher  spends  much 
of  her  time  as  an  unobtrusive  observer  in  the  background 
and  the  school  is  the  children's.  True,  many  of  our  schools 
do  not  practise  the  theory  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  best 
educators  but  many  of  the  primary  schools  in  Rome  still 
called  Casa  dei  Bambini  "are  actual  travesties"  of  Madam 
Montessori's  methods. 

The  book  is  extremely  well  written,  clear,  simple,  con- 
vincing, full  of  interesting  illustrations  and  practical  sug- 
gestions. It  presents  the  principles  of  the  progressive  edu- 
cators of  America  in  connection  with  the  Montessori  ma- 
terials in  a  most  attractive  and  often  masterly  way.  If 
thru  the  interest  aroused  by  this  book  mothers  will  learn 
to  know  and  understand  their  own  children  and  in  addi- 
tion come  to  realize  a  little  more  clearly  and  sympathetically 
just  what  the  active  men  and  women  in  the  schools  are 
trying  to  accompHsh,  Mrs.  Fisher  will  have  conferred  an 
inestimable  boon  on  the  children  of  America. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 


I  Tnti 


Teachers  College 
CoLUMBLA  University 


Introduction  to  philosophy — By    Orlin    Ottman    Fletcher.     New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1913.     420  p.     Price,  $1.60. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  introduction  to  philosophy 


ta 
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from  the  pen  of  an  objective  idealist  arouses  the  hope  of  an 
evaluation  of  recent  philosophical  movements  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  older  philosophy.  In  this  instance,  the 
hope  is  vain.  Pragmatism  receives  scant  attention — and 
is  identified  with  radical  empiricism.  The  new  realism 
fares  slightly  better,  while  Bergson's  doctrines  are  not 
even  hinted  at.  Even  if  such  views  were  entirely  ephemeral 
and  unsound,  the  task  of  "inducing  students  to  philosophize " 
might  be  made  easier  by  presenting  to  them,  with  some  ful- 
ness, ideas  which  so  many  older  students  have  found  stimu- 
lating and  valuable. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter,  there  follows  a 
historical  orientation  which  is  brief,  but  clear  and  useful. 
Then  comes  a  systematic  introduction  which  is  divided 
between  epistemology  and  ontology,  and  completed  by  a 
discussion  of  Human  Freedom  and  a  proof  for  the  existence 
of  God.  This  proof,  in  its  general  character,  is  typical  of 
many  of  the  arguments  thruout  the  book.  It  rests  upon 
the  existence  and  characteristics  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  general  proposition 
that  the  cognitive  act  as  such  does  not  contribute  to  the 
known  object  what  is  alien  to  that  object:  this  rests  in 
turn  upon  the  argument  that  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of 
history  are  intelligible,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  objective  reahty  shall  express  itself  in  modes  which 
are  not  alien  to  the  modes  of  consciousness. 

Certain  characteristic  faults  call  for  mention.  Thruout 
the  book,  fundamental  propositions  too  often  appear  un- 
heralded in  the  middle  of  an  argument.  Basic  conceptions 
such  as  "experience,"  "self,"  "reality,"  "meaning,"  "ex- 
pression," are  too  frequently  used  as  if  their  import  were 
evident  and  unmistakable.  The  style  is  not  always  clear 
and  in  a  few  instances  it  even  offends. 

There  are  various  ways  of  writing  an  introduction  to 
philosophy.  One  may  begin  with  present-day  solutions 
of  philosophical  problems  and  evaluate  them  with  little 
reference  to  the  past;  or,  he  may  consider  each  of  the  great 
historical  questions  in  the  light  of  the  successive  answers 
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that  have  been  given;  he  may  attempt  to  present  a  sys- 
tem more  or  less  his  own  or  he  may  concern  himself  chiefly 
with  the  defects  of  systems  which  he  does  not  approve. 
The  present  work  combines  in  a  measure  the  last  two.  If 
only  the  execution  had  been  such  as  to  recommend  it, 
the  book  would  have  been  most  welcome. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States — By  George 
Edwin  MacLean.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  19 13. 
191  p. 

This  monograph  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  educational 
conditions  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  from 
the  particular  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  a  stand- 
ard of  requirement  in  the  various  fields  of  instruction. 
The  author  reviews,  in  this  manner,  the  liberal  arts  college, 
theological  schools,  medical  and  law  schools,  schools  of 
engineering,  of  dentistry,  of  pharmacy,  of  fine  arts  and 
music,  and  of  universities,  in  as  many  chapters  which  deal 
systematically  with  the  admission  requirements,  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  graduation  and  degree  requirements  of 
each.  The  author  notes  with  satisfaction  the  developing 
sense  of  an  educational  standard  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  better  institutions  of  the  country,  non-profes- 
sional and  professional  schools  alike,  consciously  conform 
and  which  the  others  abundantly  recognize  as  existent. 
An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  some  of  the  many  standard- 
izing agencies  that  are  at  work  at  the  present  time  in  an 
effort  to  bring  a  degree  of  order  into  the  conditions  of  edu- 
cational chaos  that  still  largely  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Prominent  in  this  list  of  such  recognized  agencies  are,  of 
course,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
several  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges.  There  are  many 
other  bodies  in  the  Hst  that,  thru  a  community  of  effort 
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and  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  their  proceedings 
and  findings,  have  contributed  to  get  in  motion  a  process 
that  bye  and  bye  can  not  fail  to  be  comprehensive.  The 
author's  resume  shows,  however,  how  much  ground  is  yet 
to  be  traversed  before  there  shall  appear  even  in  the  remote 
distance  the  promised  land  of  an  educational  system  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  Education  notes  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  of  the  bulletin,  the  need  of  such  a  statement 
as  this,  that  covers  the  whole  ground  of  present-day  condi- 
tions, has  long  been  felt  by  individuals,  by  institutions  and 
by  state  boards.  The  monograph  should  be  circulated 
widely  and,  better  still,  it  should  be  widely  read.  It  is 
precisely  thru  the  sort  of  publicity  of  statement  that  it 
exemplifies  that  the  conditions  of  progress  to  which  it  calls 
attention  in  the  stronger  institutions  can  best  be  empha- 
sized, and  the  failure  of  the  weaker  institutions  to  conform 
to  them  can  best  be  made  apparent  to  the  community  and 
to  themselves.  If  the  systematization  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  still  far  off,  the  whole  tendency  in  the  last 
few  years  is  plainly  toward  a  recognition  of  common  edu- 
cational ends  and  aims  thruout  the  country,  no  matter 
what  the  immediate  environment  may  be  to  differentiate, 
as  under  circumstances  is  proper,  the  lesser  details  of  pro- 
cedure. The  present  monograph  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tribute in  part  and  in  this  way  to  bring  about  the  much- 
to-be-desired  result. 

WiiyiyiAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


A  textbook  in  the  history  of  modem  elementary  education — By  Samubi, 
Chester  Parker.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  191 2.  xxiv  +  505  P- 
Price,  $1 .  50. 

The  author,  avowedly  following  Professor  Robinson, 
sets  out  to  give  an  intensive  treatment  of  a  limited  field 
with  emphasis  on  a  few  typical  movements  and  with  large 
use  of  concrete  material.  The  title  indicates  the  limited 
field  chosen.  The  year  1500  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  tho  there  is  a  brief  backward  glance  upon 
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"the  retarded  development  of  elementary  vernacular  schools 
in  the  middle  ages."  Worthy  of  note  is  the  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  rise  of  the  vernacular  school,  first  in  commercial 
need,  but  later  and  very  much  more  widely  in  the  Protestant 
demand  for  a  personal  study  of  the  Bible  to  secure  salva- 
tion. Here  as  elsewhere  thruout  the  book  the  emphasis 
placed  on  English  and  American  education  is  greater  than 
one  usually  finds.  To  give  concreteness  and  add  the  touch 
of  reality  the  author  makes  frequent  use  of  short  quota- 
tions usually  from  soiurce  material.  In  the  treatment  of 
Rousseau  this  proves  especially  interesting.  If  this  plan 
shall  prove  as  helpful  to  the  beginner  as  it  is  attractive  to 
one  accustomed  to  sources.  Professor  Parker  has  here  a 
feature  which  will  be  widely  copied.  The  latter  half  of 
the  book  treats  largely  of  American  education  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  this  are  valuable  discussions  of 
the  rise  of  several  of  the  newer  subjects  of  the  elementary 
curriculum;  that  of  geography  in  particular  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  an 
attractive  textbook.  The  more  essential  points  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  the  subject  have  been  noted  above.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  some  fifty  unusually  clear  pictures. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  this  clearness  had,  appar- 
ently, to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  too  highly  glazed 
paper.  For  the  learner's  assistance,  each  chapter  opens 
with  a  statement  of  its  more  important  points,  and  closes 
with  helpful  bibliographical  notes.  At  the  close  of  the 
whole  is  a  good  index. 

The  appraisal  of  the  worth  of  the  book  will  be  affected  by 
one's  view  as  to  the  proper  contents  of  an  elementary  work 
on  the  history  of  education,  a  troublesome  question  into 
which  we  shall  not  enter.  Comment  will  be  provoked  by 
the  organization  of  material  presented.  There  appears, 
for  example,  no  sufficient  reason  for  treating  Lancaster's 
monitorial  school  methods  under  the  general  Reforma- 
tion topic.  Elementary  Schools  on  a  Religious  Basis,  while 
Comenius — who  is  150  years  earUer,  is  more  religious,  and 
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is  less  connected  with  secular  systems — is  placed  later  in 
the  Transition  to  Secular  Basis.  Similarly,  it  seems  odd 
to  include  under  this  Transition  to  Secular  Basis  a  chapter 
on  the  Development  of  the  American  Secular  School  Sys- 
tem, while  a  chapter  on  Pestalozzi  appears  under  the  suc- 
ceediiiig  great  topic,  Secularized  Elementary  Education. 
Again,  while  Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and  Froebel  contributed 
much  to  nineteenth  century  education,  still  to  parcel  out 
the  whole  of  Secularized  Elementary  Education  among 
these  three  men  is  to  confuse,  not  to  enlighten.  If  the  im- 
mature student  or  the  ignorant  teacher  finds  Colonel  Parker 
and  Professor  Dewey  reposing  thus  in  the  Froebel  pigeon- 
hole, conclusions  will  be  drawn  which  our  author  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  repudiate. 

The  reviewer  would  not,  however,  dwell  on  these  ad- 
verse criticisms.  Professor  Parker  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  writing  of  our  educational  history.  For  some 
years  to  come  no  worthy  work  on  this  subject  will  appear 
in  America  uninfluenced  by  what  is  here  found.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  there  will  be  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  American  educational  theory  and  practise. 

WiLiviAM  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers'  College 
Columbia  University 


Inductive  versus  deductive  methods  of  teaching — By   W.  H.  Winch.     War- 
wick &  York,  Baltimore.      1913.      146  p.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  12  mo.  volume  of  146  pages  and  one  of  the 
Educational  Psychological  Monograph  series.  The  author 
is  a  very  successful  English  educator  and  scholar.  The 
field  of  inquiry  is  an  old  one,  and  yet  a  new  one  in  that  it 
is  an  effort  to  compare  the  two  methods  of  instruction. 
Induction  versus  deduction,  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  children  of  corresponding  ages, 
and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  average  attainments. 

The  plan  that  Professor  Winch  adopted  was  to  test  groups 
of  children  upon  geometrical  knowledge  that  was  unknown 
to  them,  by  using  induction  for  one  set  of  groups,  and  de- 
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duction  for  the  other.  These  measurements  show  that 
the  children  stand  higher  at  the  second  trial  than  at  the 
first  trial,  and  still  higher  at  the  third  trial,  all  conducted 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  or  two 
weeks,  and  under  identical  conditions.  The  children  did 
not  work  except  at  the  time  of  the  tests,  and  then  under 
the  eyes  of  their  teachers.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  if  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  improvement  as  well 
as  to  retain  fairly  well  what  has  been  learned,  the 
tests  possess  real  value.     This  is  what  was  really  done. 

•These  tests  were  given  to  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
ndon  elementary  schools.  The  girls  were  members  of 
the  fifth  standard  and  the  boys  of  the  third,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  city ;  also  tests  were  made  of  two  other  classes 
of  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards,  and  finally  with 
an  ex-seventh  standard  class  of  boys.  These  several 
classes  represented  schools  and  classes  of  different  levels 
of  ability  and  environment.  The  pupils  selected  were  emi- 
nently diversified  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of 
general  tendencies  in  testing  their  native  ability  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter. 

The  subject  matter  lay  in  a  sphere  entirely  outside  the 
pupil's  knowledge — that  of  geometry.  They  knew  noth- 
ing about  geometrical  definitions  and  were  not  biased  in 
any  way  for  or  against  the  subject.  One  group  was  to  at- 
tack the  subject  inductively  and  the  other  deductively. 

I .  The  preliminary  tests  consisted  in  drawing  with  crayon 
on  the  blackboard,  three  squares  and  then  writing  down  the 
word  "squares;"    2.  Triangles  of  four  different  shapes  were 
next  made,  followed  by  three  "oblongs,"  and  finally  "di- 
ameters of  circles,"  there  being  three  of  these  placed  on 
i  the  board.     These  drawings  with  their  names  were  pointed 
jout  to  the  children.     Then  the  following  questions  were 
!  written : 

1 .  What  is  a  square? 

2.  What  is  a  triangle? 

3.  What  is  an  oblong? 

4.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle? 
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The  work  in  hand  was  to  describe  these  figures  in  their 
own  language.  These  girls  who  were  about  ii  or  12  years 
old  wrote  descriptions  of  these  figures  and  then  their  papers 
and  the  boys'  papers  were  graded.  The  boys  were  younger 
than  the  girls. 

A  week  later  the  two  groups  of  children  were  instructed 
in  the  definitions  of  these  figures,  one  group  inductively 
and  the  other  deductively,  with  such  explanations  as  were 
desirable.  The  object  was  to  determine  which  method 
would  give  the  best  permanent  results.  The  time  of  this 
preparation  was  short  when  both  groups  proceeded  to 
write  their  answers  which  were  collected  and  graded.  The 
tests  indicated  practically  no  pronounced  tendency  in  favor 
of  the  inductive  or  the  deductive  method.  A  few  days  later 
they  were  next  tested  on  new  material  which  included 
"rhombuses,  trapeziums,  rhomboids,  and  diagonals  of 
squares."  These  were  given  in  like  manner  to  both  groups. 
It  was  new  matter  and  as  such  the  groups  worked  at  it 
from  their  standpoints.  The  variations  of  results  were  not 
decisive  either  way. 

Four  other  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  the 
other  groups  of  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  tests  were  like- 
wise of  three  kinds,  immediate,  deferred,  and  reproduced. 
The  different  results  are  placed  by  the  author  side  by  side 
for  comparative  purposes,  beginning  with  the  spontaneous 
definitions  upward  to  the  more  elaborate  ones  after  the 
first  test  had  been  given. 

Back  of  these  tests,  tabulations,  reproductions,  and 
ability  to  attack  new  material,  is  a  deeper  question  that 
Professor  Winch  had  in  mind,  which  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  What  can  pupils  do  some  time  after  they  have  been 
taught;  do  they  remember  what  they  once  knew  and  can 
they  apply  this  to  new  knowledge? 

The  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  deductive 
group  in  immediate  and  deferred  reproduction  outdis- 
tanced the  inductive  group,  and  that  younger  children 
can  be  taught  deductively  just  as  successfully  as  older 
children.     On  new  material  the  inductive  groups  averaged 
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slightly  higher  than  the  deductive  groups.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  these  children  varied  in  age  from  8  to  15 
years. 

The  plan  of  measurement  adopted  by  Prof.  Winch  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  results  indicate  what  Compayre  and 
others  have  advocated  for  years,  that  good  teaching  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  depends  upon  skilled 
teachers  who  employ  both  methods,  and  not  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  either. 

This  monograph  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  live 
school  teacher  in  this  country.  It  is  a  contribution  to  edu- 
cational psychology  of  superior  merit  from  one  who  knows 
how  to  go  about  testing  school  practises  in  a  sensible  way. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  very  excellent  outline 
of  French  history,  Professor  Fortier's  Prisis  de  VHistoire 
de  France,  has  just  reached  us.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1913.     192  p.     90  c.) 

An  abridgement  of  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary that  is  intended  particularly  for  high  school  use 
is  Webster's  Secondary  school  dictionary  with  over  1,000 
illustrations,  and  the  usual  apparatus  as  to  pronunciation, 
abbreviations  and  foreign  words  and  phrases.  (New 
York :  The  American  Book  Company,  1913.     864  p.     $1.50.) 

In  the  series  of  Educational  Reprints,  we  welcome  a 
translation  by  Professor  Ruger  of  the  well-known  paper 
on  Memory  by  Professor  Ebbinghaus,  which  first  appeared 
in  German  about  thirty  years  ago.  This  study  was  one  of 
the  first  important  illustrations  of  the  application  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  some  of  the  higher  mental  processes, 
and  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 

I  psychology.     (New  York :  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 

j  versity,  1913.     123  p.     $1.) 

Another  book  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,   the  veteran 

I  evolutionist,  is  entitled  to  careful  reading  and  weighing. 
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This  latest  volume,  called  Social  environment  in  moral 
progress,  offers  on  every  page  something  to  challenge  at- 
tention and  to  stimulate  thought.  It  would  be  a  capital 
book  for  discussion,  page  by  page,  in  college  classes  in  ethics. 
(New  York:  Cassell  &  Company,  1913.     181  p.     $1 .  25). 

Professor  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, offers  an  elaborate  study  of  educational  theory 
under  the  title  of  Culturen,  discipline  and  democracy.  The 
three  nouns  that  appear  in  the  title  are  three  that  should 
often  appear  together  in  American  thinking  and  in  Amer- 
ican writing,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Yocum  has  yoked 
them.  Some  of  his  studies  in  problems  of  relative  worth 
are  particularly  interesting  and  suggestive.  (Philadelphia: 
Christopher  Sower  &  Company,  1913.     320  p.     $1.25.) 

In  a  book  called  What  children  study  and  why,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Gilbert  makes  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  elemen- 
tary course  of  study.  The  treatment  is  of  the  style  that 
used  to  be  called  "pedagogic,"  and  the  argument  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  follow.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  1913.     330  P-     $i-50-) 

Dr.  Iv.  S.  Stewardson,  former  president  of  Hobart  College, 
has  brought  together  a  number  of  forceful  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses on  religious  subjects  under  the  title  College  sermons. 
Their  point  of  view  is  liberal  and  they  show  on  almost  every 
page  wide  reading  and  familiarity  with  the  best  philosoph- 
ical thought.  (New  York :  Ivongmans,  Green,  &  Company, 
1913-     332  p.     $1.50.) 

One  can  not  but  sing  a  paean  of  joy  at  finding  a  new  and 
beautiful  edition  of  Demosthenes 's  On  the  crown.  The  edi- 
tor is  Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  The  book  is  finely  made  and  is  a  thoroly  satis- 
factory textbook  on  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works  of 
all  time.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  19 13. 
306  p.     $1.25.) 

For  many  years  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  of  the  New 
York  public  school  system,  has  been  interested  in  the  scien- 
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tific  study  of  the  posture  of  school  children,  and  her  new 

book 'of  that  title  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.     Miss 

Bancroft  understands  that  training  in  carriage  is  part  of 

the'necessary  training  in  personal  hygiene,  and  she  realizes 

also    that    without    constant    cooperation    between    home 

and   school   nothing   lasting   can   be    accomplished.     Her 

00k  seems  to  us  the  best  of  its  kind.     (New  York:  The 

acmillan   Company,    1913.     322   p.     $1.50.) 

Of  all  the  political  philosophers  that  the  world  has  seen, 

ose  who  indisputably  belong  in  the  first  class  of  excellence 

e^Aristotle,   Edmund  Burke   and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

rofessor  MacCunn,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  has  just 

ublisht   a   new   study    of   the   second    named,    entitled 

olitical  philosophy  of  Burke.     It  would  make  admirable 

reading  for  some  of  the  half-baked  teachers  of  political  and 

social  philosophy  who  are  now  at  large  in  American  schools 

nd  colleges.     The  chapter  entitled  What  is  a  People?  and 

at  entitled  Rights,  are  particularly  admirable  and  timely. 

(lyondon:  Edward  Arnold,  1913.     272  p.     5s.) 

The  poorest  book  of  reference  that  we  have  seen  in  some 
time  is  entitled  The  American  blue  hook  of  biography.  Al- 
most every  name  that  we  have  lookt  up  is  either  incorrectly 
or  grotesquely  treated.     (Chicago:  Men  of  191 2.     650  p.) 

The  very  excellent  book  of  reference  known  as  The  new 
international  year  book,  edited  by  Frank  M.  Colby,  comes  to 
us  for  191 2.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  valuable  material 
it  contains,  and  how  frequently  one  turns  to  it  in  current 
reading  and  writing.  (New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
1913-     822  p.     $5.00.) 

An  unusually  skilful  textbook  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  see^ introduced  in  America  is  entitled  A  course  of  elemen- 
tary  practical  physics  by  H.  V.  S.  Shorter,  Senior  Science 
Master  at  King  Edward  VII  College,  Sheffield.  The  first 
part  deals  with  mensuration,  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
while  the  second  part  deals  with  heat  and  light.  We  have 
seen  nothing  better  or  similar.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1912.     2  Parts,  112,  216  p.     50  c,  75  c.) 
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Dr.  James  Moffatt,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has 
brought  together  under  the  title  Theology  of  the  Gospels 
his  important  lectures  lately  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  Alexander  Robertson  Foundation.  (Lon- 
don: Duckworth  &  Company,  1912.     220  p.) 

The  human  slaughter  house  is  the  title  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Wilhelm  Lamszus  of  a  powerful  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of  modern  war.  There  is  a  brief  but  eloquent  intro- 
duction by  Alfred  Noyes.  The  book  is  sincere  and  simply 
enough  written  to  make  a  wide  popular  appeal.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1913.     115  p.) 

In  a  growing  and  expanding  country  where  new  communi- 
ties have  not  yet  ceased  to  spring  up  almost  over  night, 
there  is  particular  need  of  listening  to  the  message  which 
President  Frank  A.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  brings  in  his  little  book  entitled  The  making  of  a 
town.  It  is  highly  practical,  and  if  its  counsels  could  be 
followed  even  at  this  late  day  there  would  be  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  that  attend  life  and  business 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  thruout  the  country.  (Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  1913.     218   p.     $1.00.) 

An  admirable  piece  of  scholarship  is  found  in  Professor 
Simkhovitch's  book  entitled  Marxism  versus  socialism. 
The  author  is  a  master  in  his  field  and  knows  the  literature 
of  socialism  as  few  men  do.  A  careful  study  of  this  book 
will  be  found  a  great  aid  to  clear  thinking  on  current  political 
and  economic  questions.  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, 1913.     298  p.     $1.50.) 

Another  excellent  book  in  the  general  field  of  socialistic 
literature  is  Monarchical  socialism  in  Germany^  by  Elmer 
Roberts,  who  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Roberts  passes  in  rapid  review 
the  German  railway  policy,  the  steps  taken  in  that  country 
to  do  away  with  unskilled  labor,  the  insurance  legislations 
and  the  state  policy  to  reduce  the  unemployed.  The  book 
is  well  written  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  (New 
York:   Charles Scribner's Sons,  1 913.     200 p.    $1.25.) 
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IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 
What  is  really  going  Those  New  York  newspapers  that  are 
on  in  ew  or  persistently  and  consistently  wrong  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  have  given 
the  impression  that  for  a  year  or  two  past  New  York  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  new  impetus  toward  prog- 
ressTin  its  schools.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  set  out, 
therefore,  what  the  constituents  of  this  "progress"  really 
are. 

First,  there  has  been,  and  is,  an  attempt  to  nullify  the 
merit  system  in  appointing  and  promoting  teachers.  For 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  there  are  two  schedules 
of  salaries.  The  first  or  lower  of  these  schedules  relates 
to  teachers  frorn  the  kindergarten  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
year ;  the  second  and  higher  schedule  relates  to  the  teachers 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  For  some  time  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  promote  teachers 
from  the  lower  schedule  to  the  higher,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  by  careful  selection. 
Later,  a  decision  of  the  courts  made  it  plain  that  the  law 
requires  that  these  promotions  should  be  made  from  eligi- 
ble lists  prepared  after  competitive  examination.  Mr. 
Churchill,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  but  not 
yet  chosen  its  President,  secured  an  opinion  from  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  Watson  to  the  effect  that  all  teachers  who 
received  the  lower  grade  of  Hcense  between  1898  and 
1902  for  all  boroughs  except  Brooklyn  were  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  ehgible  list  for  promotion.  On  the  basis  of  this 
opinion,  he  introduced  a  resolution,  which  the  Board 
of  Education  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  directing  the 
City  Superintendent  to  place  the  names  of  these  teachers, 
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more  than  4000  in  number,  upon  the  ehgible  list  for  promo- 
tion. Superintendent  Maxwell  objected  to  this  procedure 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  these  teachers  were  quite  un- 
fitted, by  training  and  experience,  to  teach  satisfactorily 
the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  course,  and  be- 
cause to  place  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  on  the  eli- 
gible list  would  be  quite  unfair  to  teachers  appointedjprior 
to  1898  as  well  as  to  teachers  appointed  subsequent  to 
1902,  since  there  would  be  no  chance  for  any  of  these  to 
be  promoted  for  many  years  to  come.  The  average  num- 
ber of  these  promotions  each  year  is  only  about  200. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  straightway  took  an  appeal 
from  this  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  At  once  every  device  known 
to  the  skilful  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  law  was  put  into 
operation  to  prevent  the  appeal  being  argued  and  decided. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  employed,  at  his  own  expense, 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ordway  as  counsel,  and  Mr.  Ordway  has 
defeated  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  every  hearing  yet 
had  before  the  courts.  The  matter  has  been  before  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Second 
Department,  and  before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Third  Department.  Both  Courts 
rendered  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell's  contention.  In  the  Second  Department,  the 
Appellate  Division  refused  to  allow  an  appeal  to  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  Third  Department,  the 
Appellate  Division  still  has  this  question  of  an  appeal  un- 
der consideration.  This  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  thorogoing  attempt  yet  made  to  break  up  the 
system  of  promotion  by  merit. 

Second,  Mr.  Chtirchill,  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  constituted  himself  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  many  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  denied  Hcenses  for 
cause  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or  who  have  been  refused 
the  declaration  of  "superior  merit"  which  is  necessary^ to 
procure  for  them  an  increase  of  salary  in  the  high  schools. 
If  rumor  is  to  be  believed,  Mr.  Churchill    has  gone  so  far 
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as  to  appear  in  person  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 

to  make  a  long  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  a^'person 

who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  reported  by  the'  principal 

charge    of    the    school    in    which    he    taught,     and 

y  the   district    superintendent,    to    be    a   failure    as    a 

acher.       The    effect    of    this  sort   of  interference   may 

adily  be  imagined.     Moreover,  Mr.  Chiu-chill  secured  the 

ppointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  Board 

Examiners  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  bringing  pressure 

bear  upon  them  in  this  and  similar  cases.     That  commit- 

e  opened  its  doors  and  its  ears  to  every  disgruntled  or  dis- 

tisfied  person.     The  Examiners  were  compelled  to  devote 

o  end  of  time  and  energy  to  defending  themselves  against 

arious  attacks.     It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  whole 

machinery  of  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

Education  is  now  constantly  used  to  coerce  the  Board  of 

Examiners  into  giving  their  approval  to  persons  whom  they, 

n  satisfactory  evidence,  believe  to  be  unfit. 

Third,  President  Churchill  personally  assumed  the  spon- 
orship  for  the  so-called  McKee  Bills,  over  which  there  was 
so  bitter  a  fight  in  the  legislature  last  winter.  One  of  these 
bills  provided  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  in- 
creased in  number  from  four  to  six  and  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  members  should  be  taken  from  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Fortunately,  this  bill  failed  to  pass. 
Had  it  past,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  impartial  and 
professional  control  of  the  standards  of  admission  to  the 
teaching  staff  and  would  have  placed  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners absolutely  under  the  control  of  President  Churchill 
and  his  supporters. 

Another  of  these  McKee  bills  provided  that  the  Board 
of  Education  might  adopt  any  course  of  study  or  might 
modify  any  course  of  study  without  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  without  recommendation  by  them. 
With  some  modifications  this  bill  became  law.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  Board  of  Education  may  adopt  a  change  in 
the  course  of  study  by  a  two-thirds  vote  even  if  it  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.   . 
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A  third  of  the  McKee  bills  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  might  appoint  any  member  of 
the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  any  matter  within  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Fortunately,  this  bill  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Sulzer.  Had  it  become  a  law,  the  entire  sys- 
tem would  have  been  demoralized,  discipHne  would  have 
been  broken  down,  and  an  intolerable  system  of  espionage 
would  have  been  introduced  thruout  the  schools. 

Still  another  of  these  McKee  bills  proposed  to  take  from 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  right  to  nominate  Dis- 
trict Superintendents,  and  from  the  City  Superintendent 
the  authority  to  supervise  the  work  of  directors  of  special 
branches,  such  as  music,  drawing  and  physical  training. 
To  enact  this  bill  was  manifestly  to  introduce  anarchy 
into  the  school  system.  This  bill  also  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer. 

Fourth,  in  his  recent  semi-annual  report  President 
Churchill  has  made  some  interesting  and  extraordinary 
statements.  He  speaks  of  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  elementary  schools  as  an  accomplished  fact.  No 
such  revision  has  been  made  and  almost  every  proposal  for 
a  revision  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  condemned  by 
the  principals  and  teachers  whose  voices  have  been  heard 
at  public  hearings.  Mr.  Chtirchill  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  New  York  City  high  schools  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  country  high  schools  of  Massachusetts.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  understands  what  is  going  on  in 
either  type  of  school.  Mr.  Churchill  further  attacks  the 
present  system  of  examination  for  admission  to  training 
schools,  altho  this  examination  is  the  only  safeguard  the  city 
has  against  the  admission  of  persons  utterly  unfit  to  be 
trained  as  teachers.  This  attack  may  be  regarded  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  assault  on  the  merit  system. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  astounding  revelation 
of  what  is  going  on  is  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  treat 
the  City  Superintendent  as  a  hired  clerk,  and  to  control 
his  comings  and  goings  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  him 
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to  confer  with  organizations  interested  in  the  schools  relative 
to  school  policies  and  school  appropriations.  Mr.  Churchill 
seems  obUvious  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  accidental,  and 
we  hope  a  very  temporary,  official  and  that  the  City 
Superintendent  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  great  profession 
_and  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 

itional  positions  in  the  world.     Was  it  not  Walt  Whitman 

rho  referred  somewhere  to  the  insolence  of  elected  persons? 

doubtless  he  had  selected  officials  in  mind  also. 
These  are  but  a  few  counts  in  what  might  easily  be  made 
long  indictment.     The  simple  fact  is  that  the  great  up- 

ising  of  popular  interest  so  marked  twenty  years   ago, 
jwrhich  resulted  in  lifting  the  New  York  City  school  system 

it  of  the  mire  of  party  and  personal  politics  and  in  putting 
It  on  a  truly  educational  basis,  has  spent  its  force.  Today 
there  is  no  adequate  public  interest  and  no  vigorous  expres- 
sion in  the  press  to  check  the  constant  endeavors  to  undo 
much  of  that  great  reform  movement  which  made  New 

'ork    noteworthy    and    conferred    incomparable    benefits 

)on  its  school  teachers  and  its  school  children. 


^oes  Germany  need     Xhe   rector   of   the   University   of   Ros- 
lore  Universities?    ^^^^^   j^^    ^^^^  Korner,   delivered  an  ad- 

'dress  in  the  aula  of  the  University  on  July  i,  that  has 
lately  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title  ''  Brauchen 
wir  neue  Universitdtenf "  The  address  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  opponents  of  the  plans  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  universities  in  Germany.  Two  points  are  espe- 
cially emphasized:  the  needs,  namely,  of  the  continually 
increasing  population,  and  the  entire  futiHty  of  the  fear 
that  has  been  frequently  exprest  of  a  possible  ruptiu-e 
that  will  come  about  between  new  universities — hke,  for 
instance,  Frankfurt,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg — and  those 
already  in  existence.  A  recent  writer  in  Der  Tag  of  Berhn, 
who  discusses  the  address  in  detail,  readily  concedes  the 
general  truth  of  both  of  these  points  of  view,  but  says  em- 
phatically that  the  principal  objections  to  be  urged  against 
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the  foundation  of  new  universities  are  to  be  found  in  en- 
tirely different  aspects  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  universities,  like  the  new  tech- 
nical high  schools,  in  their  administration  will  not  be  es- 
tablished upon  as  independent  a  basis  as  the  older  universi- 
ties, and  this,  in  itself,  will  cause  a  break  between  them. 
The  strong  bureaucratic  spirit  that  in  the  last  decades  has 
controlled  the  ministries  of  education,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia,  in  their  attitude  toward  the  universities  will  assert 
itself  even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  new  foundations. 
The  conference  of  rectors  of  the  Prussian  universities,  held 
a  few  years  since,  entered  an  energetic  protest  against  this 
attitude  of  the  ministry;  and  whether  this  particular  move- 
ment was  effectual  or  not,  the  old  rights  and  privileges 
and  the  great  traditions  of  the  German  universities  are 
only  to  be  maintained  by  their  constant  assertion  and  not  by 
obvious  concessions  to  ministerial  control. 

Another  danger  in  the  formation  of  new  universities  lies 
in  the  fact  that  far  too  many  people  in  Germany  study  at 
the  present  time  in  the  university  as  a  preparation  for  a 
professional  career.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  these  are  not  fitted  for  university 
study  at  all.  The  great  cities  are  crowded  with  physicians 
and  lawyers  who  have  no  satisfactory  occupation  and  no 
sort  of  adequate  income  from  their  profession.  A  funda- 
mental dif&culty  here  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  a  university 
education  is  demanded  for  entrance  into  occupations  and 
official  positions  where  in  many  other  countries^a  technical 
education  that  can  be  absolved  in  the  school  at  the  age  of 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  is  deemed  sufficient.  The 
universities  of  Germany  suffer  under  the  load  of  this  ballast, 
which  imposes  besides  an  unnecessary  burden,  that  is  often 
hard  to  bear,  upon  parents  who  can  ill  afford  the  outlay 
involved  in  prolonging  the  com-se  of  study.  It  is  a  fine 
thing,  he  continues,  to  promote  and  encourage  university 
study,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  promote  it  unduly  and  in 
wrong  directions.  A  danger,  too,  exists  in  the  temptation 
that  undoubtedly  is  at  hand  in  the  presence  of  these  throngs 
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of  students  to  set  the  standard  of  accomplishment  within 
the  university  continually  lower,  in  that  the  old  require- 
ments can  not  be  met  by  the  masses.  These  conditions, 
alone,  should  not  determine  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  new  universities  and  the  consequent  provision  of  still 
further  facilities  for  study,  but  they  should  be  taken  seriously 
into  consideration  in  solving  an  important  problem. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who  is  himself  a  professor 
medicine,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  danger  to  medical 
Studies  that  lies  in  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the 
clinics,  which  effectually  bars  a  personal  contact  with  the 
instructor  and  the  individual  direction  that  he  should 
exercise  in  this  work.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  Der  Tag 
repeats  what  has  already  been  emphasized  in  these  col- 
umns, that  a  possible  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  increase 
in  this  and  other  subjects  the  facilities  of  instruction  in 
the  existent  universities.  The  doubling,  even,  of  equip- 
ment in  directions  where  it  is  particularly  needed  should 
be  able  to  afford  immediate  reHef  without  raising  questions 
other  than  those  incidental  to  the  increase  of  budget  ex- 
pense. 

The  writer  of  the  article — Professor  Georg  Kaufmann, 
of  the  University  of  Breslau — finally  asks  impressively 
that  before  new  universities  are  founded  the  whole  compli- 
cated matter  of  ultimate  effect  be  considered  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, with  the  idea  of  solving  for  the  nation  at  the  present 
time  and  for  the  future  a  problem  of  national  importance. 

h 

I^Taitor  of  the  Educational  Review,   Columbia  Univer- 
:       sity,  New  York  City: 

The  National  Council    I  read  the  news  item  of  page  214  of  the 

j  at  Salt  Lake  September  issue  of  the  Educational  Rk- 

view    with    considerable    surprise.     The    statement    that 

J  "the  election  to  vacancies  in  the  Council  were  all  treated 

t  politically"  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 

Vacancies  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  6-year  period 
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were  filled  with  a  single  exception  by  the  re-election  of  the 
former  members.     These  members  were  as  follows: 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.;  Bettie  A.  Button,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Sims,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Chicago,  111.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  A.  Dun- 
can Yocum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Thomas  C.  Miller,  Shepardstown,  W.  Va. ; 
Frank  B.  Dyer,  Boston,  Mass.;  James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Augustus 
S.  Downing,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  George  B.  Cook,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  StrattonD. 
Brooks,  Norman,  Okla.;  Henry  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  William  0. 
Riddell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  A.  C.  Nelson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Reed  B. 
Teitrick,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  J.  L. 
Snyder,  Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Mich. 

The  single  exception  was  the  successor  of  Miss  Clem 
Hampton,  of  Florida.  As  she  had  retired  from  educational 
work  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  re-elect  her.  In  her  place 
Josephine  C.  Preston,  of  Washington,  was  selected.  The 
only  other  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  member 
and  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Superintendent  M.  C. 
Pierson,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

If  there  were  any  politics  in  the  selection  of  these  people 
it  was  not  evident  to  those  of  us  on  the  ground  who  had 
the  responsibiHty  in  the  matter. 

The  statement  that  only  21  members  of  the  Council 
were  present  is  also  incorrect.  There  were  about  40  mem- 
bers present. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  J.  Ai.ey 

Univ.  of  Main:^ 
Orono,  Mainb 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD   OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Everyone  who  knows  academic  history  is  aware  that  the 
Lversities  first  came  into  being  in  the  twelfth  century 
a  result  of  two  impulses — one,  the  new  intellectual  awak- 
ing, the  other  the  instinct  for  association  which  sud- 
lenly  aroused  western  Europe.  The  enthusiasm  for  knowl- 
i^edge,  then  awakened,  would  at  best  have  been  abandoned 
^^■o  a  fitfully  interrupted  career  and  in  many  places  would 
^^Have  perished,  had  it  been  left  homeless.  Students  might 
I^P wander,"  but  not  universities.  Like  other  guilds,  the 
did  of  knowledge  needed  its  charter  granting  secured 
•eedom  to  teach  and  learn  and  also  needed  its  settled 
ibode.  Paris,  the  mother-university  of  us  all,  long  con- 
jSisted  of  residential  colleges — later  swept  away,  indeed, 
►y  the  Revolution,  but  in  a  special  and  valuable  sense 
reappearing  in  the  ficole  Normale  Superieure,  founded  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  Fondation  Thiers,  which  so  brilHantly 
serve  the  higher  thought  of  France  today.  The  old  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — ^memorable,  lovely,  ap- 
pealing— ^have  sheltered  the  best  scholastic  life  of  Eng- 
land for  now  over  seven  centuries.  There  they  stand,  the 
oldest  college  homes  in  our  modern  world,  and  about  them 
the  spell  of  romance  has  been  woven.  And  in  the  great 
German  Empire  it  is  keenly  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
proposal  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher  Fichte,  made  so 

^An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Graduate  College  of  Prince- 
ton University,  October  22,  19 13. 
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long  ago  as  1807,  is  at  last  on  the  way  to  be  realized  in  his 
loved  University  of  Berlin,  premier  school  of  the  German- 
speaking  world.  So  it  is  with  the  utmost  honor  we  wel- 
come today  representatives  of  this  phase  of  the  higher 
learning  in  the  illustrious  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, Paris  and  Berlin. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Joseph  Henry  advocated  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  Miller  to  establish  here  a  College  of  Dis- 
coverers— a  late  reflection  of  Lord  Bacon's  august  concep- 
tion of  the  House  of  Solomon — and  it  is  nearly  forty  years 
since  President  McCosh  introduced  graduate  studies. 
It  is  seventeen  years  this  day  since  President  Patton  an- 
nounced the  desire  of  the  newly  christened  Princeton  Univer- 
sity to  secure  this  Graduate  College.  And  now  it  is  here, 
ready  to  exercise  its  transforming  power — a  new  home  for 
higher  investigation  and  study,  founded  on  an  old  truth 
attested  by  centuries  of  history. 

There  are  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  work, 
and  they  are  also  the  reasons  why  the  work  must  be  accom- 
plished. Graduate  liberal  studies  ought  to  set  a  standard 
for  all  other  graduate  studies  in  our  land.  Yet  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  presumed  to  know,  they  are 
plainly  in  less  satisfactory  condition  than  work  done  in 
the  better  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  They  have  been 
prosecuted  with  sincerity  and  energy,  but  too  often  without 
vision.  Their  tone  and  quality  have  been  marred  by  a 
scattering  and  uncertain  preliminary  schooling,  by  medi- 
ocrity of  mind,  by  the  worship  of  degrees  as  means  of  se- 
curing positions,  by  the  isolation  of  students  due  to  an  es- 
trangement of  special  from  general  knowledge,  by  reliance 
on  the  mechanism  of  rules  rather  than  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind  in  study,  by  a  curiously  persistent 
illiteracy  and  by  lack  of  proper  provision  for  the  student's 
physical  and  social  welfare.  Moreover,  in  many  ways 
graduate  studies  are  not  adjusted  to  the  inexorable  and 
often  reasonable  demands  of  the  student's  intended  career. 
Something  is  lacking.  That  something  can  not  be  stated 
in  a  word,  but  it  is  something  which  calls  for  harmony  be- 
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tween  the  student's  work  and  his  whole  life,  personal,  pro- 
fessional and  social — here  in  his  studies,  and  later  out  in 
the  world.  It  also  calls  for  clear  excellence  as  the  one 
necessary  standard  for  all  his  attempts. 

In  some  degree  the  obstacles  will  probably  always 
exist  and  they  can  not  be  removed  merely  by  opposing 
them.  They  can  be  removed  only  by  replacing  them  with 
something  better.  A  positive  force  must  enter  and  operate 
in  the  students  themselves — a  force  not  of  compulsion, 
but  of  attraction.  What  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found  in 
the  daily  fellowship  of  kindred  minds  of  rare  promise, 
generous  rivalry  and  high  aspiration,  the  communion  which 
reveals  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  irresistible  dan  vitale 
that  comes  with  the  full  swing  and  rush  of  intellectual 
freedom  among  comrades.  Do  we  realize  what  fire  the 
friendship  of  knowledge  may  kindle  in  a  circle  of  young 
scholars?  It  is  an  old  master,  a  supreme  artist  in  thought, 
Augustine,  once  the  central  figure  in  such  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, whose  words  still  glow  as  he  depicts  the  scene :  ''Con- 
verse amid  cheer  and  kindness,  anon  the  reading  of  en- 
chanting books,  difference  without  dislike  (as  tho  one  in 
casual  dissent  from  himself  were  preparing  for  many 
dose  consents),  one  learning  from  the  other  and  again  teach- 
ing him,  wishing  for  the  absent  and  hailing  their  return; 
and  thus  by  a  thousand  pulses  and  signals  of  the  heart, 
revealed  in  look  and  speech,  setting  every  mind  ablaze 
and  blending  many  in  one." 

So  we  make  our  appeal  directly  to  young  men,  young 
in  spirit,  rich  in  mental  and  moral  store,  quick  in  response 
to  studious  impulse,  eager  to  seek  and  find,  able  to  per- 
ceive, take  and  use  the  more  valuable  instead  of  the  less 
valuable  material  of  knowledge,  open-eyed  to  ideas  in 
their  relevancy,  worth  and  beauty,  pulsing  with  energy, 
inventiveness  and  fantasy,  men  companionable,  magnani- 
mous and  free.  We  are  seeking  to  liberate  and  use  in  a 
society  of  such  students  an  inner  motive  power  which  is 
sure  to  stir  them  profoundly.  It  is  not  reason  and  knowl- 
edge alone,  but  shining  thru  these  the  awakened  imagina- 
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tion  and  affections.  It  is  these  that  will  lead  the  student 
not  only  to  know  the  best  in  the  best  way,  but  also  uncon- 
sciously to  become  himself  better  than  what  he  knows. 
Environed  by  others  in  hke  mood,  this  inner  driving  im- 
pulse makes  him  aim  at  ever-increasing  excellence,  seeking 
not  only  to  do  his  best,  but  perchance  even  the  best  that 
can  ever  be  done,  and  done  rigorously,  incessantly  and 
joyously.  Here  is  real  scholarship,  the  work  of  real  men. 
These  are  the  sons  of  knowledge,  worthy  to  dwell  together 
in  her  home.  It  is  in  such  a  place,  full  of  endeavor  and  filled 
with  friendship,  the  glorious  saying  of  Aristotle  will  be  ful- 
filled: "Pleasure  perfects  labor,  even  as  beauty  crowns 
youth."  To  such  a  fellowship  in  studies — ^rich,  deep, 
ever-developing — Princeton  invites  all  who  can  live  this  life 
in  such  a  home,  assured  that  when  they  leave  it  they  will 
take  with  them  doubled  and  trebled  power. 

No  doubt  educated  men  should  be  intelligent.  They 
ought  to  think,  of  course.  Yet  thinking  is  not  knowing. 
So  they  ought  to  do  something  more:  they  ought  to  know, 
and  even  to  know  what  is  best  worth  knowing.  They 
ought  also  to  master  some  one  part  of  knowledge  com- 
pletely, and  to  add  to  it  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  guide  their  fellowmen.  To  this  end  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  **  dwell  together  in  unity"  with  all  who  seek 
valuable  knowledge,  wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found.  And 
as  their  thought,  slowly  growing  purer  and  surer,  guides 
them  on  and  on  into  wiser  knowledge,  so  in  every  instance 
their  growing  knowledge,  whether  of  acquisition  or  dis- 
covery, should  lead  them  together  unerringly  to  truth, 
and  to  the  one  truth  in  which  all  separate  truths,  however 
seemingly  estranged,  somehow  and  somewhere  find  their 
reconciliation  and  unity.  Herein  I  hope  will  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  this  household  of  knowledge.  For  our  universi- 
ties are  a  creation  of  Christendom,  and  long  ago  Prince- 
ton learned  to  believe  in  God  as  the  end  of  all  our  knowing 
and  in  Christ  as  the  Master  of  the  Schools.  In  the  west- 
ern window  of  Procter  Hall  we  have  tried  to  write  this 
truth  in  symbols  of  hght  and  color.     And  the  two  sentences 
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there  inscribed  in  a  silent  ancient  language  may  well  be 
uttered  in  our  own  tongue  as  the  summary  of  our  faith. 
The  one  tells  the  scholar's  spirit:  **And  be  ye  not  called 
masters,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ."  The  other 
tells  the  scholar's  reward:  "They  that  instruct  many  in 
righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 


II 

A  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL   COURSE 
The  Experience  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

This  course  was  adopted  in  1908  at  the  request  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  city  with  the  expectation  that  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  in  shop  work  would  be  secured  on  the 
part  of  apprentices  and  that  while  learning  his  trade  in  a 
real  shop  an  apprentice  might  continue  his  studies  in  cer- 
tain lines.  The  course  was  instituted  in  response  to  a 
well-nigh  universal  demand  for  competent  workmen,  those 
who  are  able  to  do  things  not  only  when  the  foreman  is 
at  hand  to  give  directions,  but  when  the  foreman  is  ab- 
sent, in  short — as  some  employers  have  stated  repeatedly — 
the  mission  of  this  course  is  to  prevent  the  loss  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  employment  of  "half-baked"  mechanics. 

Prof.  Herman  Schneider  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati presented  to  the  country  several  years  ago  a  plan  where- 
by young  men  might  work  regularly  in  the  shop  and  attend 
school  alternately.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  technical 
students  in  the  Cincinnati  University,  the  shop  taking 
charge  of  the  practical  training — ^the  university  proper 
having  the  direction  of  the  work  upon  academic  Hnes. 
The  university  or  any  institution  of  learning  in  which  such 
a  course  is  operative  is  thus  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
equipping  its  laboratories  with  expensive  machinery,  which 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  may  become  obsolete. 
The  students  are  acquiring  a  practical  training  such  as  no 
school  of  itself  can  possibly  furnish.  They  are  working  in 
actual  commercially  operated  plants. 

Prof.  Schneider,  in  May,  1908,  at  Fitchburg,  in  a  public 
address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association  of 
that  city,  outlined  the  Cincinnati  plan,  whereupon  the 
question  was  propounded:  ''Why  would  not  this  plan 
be  practicable  for  a  high  school  in  which  there  are  boys 
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from   14  to   18  years  of  age?"     The  reply  of  the  school 

authorities  of  that  city  was:     "The  schools  can  care  for 

all  the  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  attend.     Courses  of 

study  can  be  arranged  for  any  who  wish  to  work  a  part  of 

the  time  and  to  attend  school  when  not  at  work.     The 

school  will  be  held  responsible  for  academic  training.     Out- 

ide  agencies  must  be  held  responsible  for  results  in  indus- 

ial  training  whether  that  training  is  in  the  machine  shop, 

le  store,  the  home,  upon  the  farm,  or,  in  short,  in    any 

)sition  in  which  manual  labor  is  required." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  efforts  were  at  once  put  forth 

for  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  for  a  combination  of  shop 

md  school  course,  the  manufacturers  offering  the  use  of 

leir   shops   for   the   practical  instruction   of   apprentices, 

le  school  authorities  providing  the  collateral  instruction 

lat  would  be  needed. 

Manufacturers  as  follows  entered  into  the  plan:  The 
5imonds  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  saws 
'and  knives;  the  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  steam  engines;  the  Bath  Grinder  Company, 
manufacturers  of  grinding  machinery;  the  Blake  Steam 
Pump  and  Condenser  Company,  manufacturers  of  pump- 
ing machinery;  the  Cowdrey  Machine  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  special  and  woodworking  machinery;  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  lathes, 
planers,  railroad  tools  and  general  machinery;  the  Fitch- 
burg Machine  Company,  manufactiu-ers  of  the  "lo-swing" 
lathe;  the  Brown  Steam  Engine  Company,  manufacturers 
of  steam  engines;  the  Jennison  Company,  tinsmiths  and 
piping  engineers;  and  the  L.  H.  Goodnow  Company,  iron 
founders. 

The  shops  are  equipped  as  no  school  plant  can  be 
equipped.  The  city  is  not  required  to  expend  one  dollar 
for  equipment — the  state  is  not  asked  to  aid  in  any  manner. 
A  course  of  study  was  prepared  and  a  class  of  twenty 
boys  enrolled  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.     These  boys  had  been  in  the  high  school 
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previously,  hence  they  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  second 
year  going  at  once  into  the  shops. 

The  course  outhned  is  of  four  years'  duration,  the  same 
as  the  regular  school  course.  The  first  year  is  spent  wholly 
in  school  and  the  next  three  years  the  boys  alternate  weekly 
between  shop  and  school.  Boys  who  enter  the  high  school 
from  the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  city  elect  the 
course  they  desire  to  take — the  collegiate,  the  commercial 
and  other  courses  including  the  cooperative  industrial 
course — those  electing  this  course  entering  the  high  school 
from  a  grammar  school  the  same  as  those  who  choose 
other  courses. 

The  manufacturers  take  the  boys  in  pairs,  so  that  by 
alternating  they  have  one  of  the  pair  always  at  work,  and 
likewise  the  school  is  provided  with  one  of  the  pair. 

Each  Saturday  morning  the  boy  who  has  been  at  school 
that  week  goes  to  the  shop  in  order  to  learn  what  his  mate 
has  been  doing  during  the  week  so  that  the  work  can  be 
carried  along  without  a  break  the  next  Monday  morning 
when  the  shop  boy  returns  to  school. 

Shop  work  consists  of  instruction  in  all  the  operations 
necessary  to  the  particular  trade. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 
First  year: 

All  school  work : 

Hours  per  week 

English 4 

Arithmetic,  tables  and  simple  shop  problems 5 

Civics  and  American  history 4 

Algebra 5 

Freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  work. . .      10 

Second  year : 

School  and  shop  work: 

English 5 

Shop  mathematics,  algebra  and  geometry 5 

Physics 4 

Industrial  history  and  commercial  geography 5 

Mechanism  of  machines 5 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 5 


r 


I 
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Third  year: 

School  and  shop  work: 

English 5 

Shop  mathematics 5 

Chemistry 4 

Physics 4 

Mechanism  of  machines  (one  half  year) 4 

Business  methods  (one  half  year) 4 

First  aid  to  injured i 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 6 

fourth  year : 

School  and  shop  work: 

English 5 

Shop  mathematics 5 

Economics  (one  half  year) 5 

Mechanism  of  machines  and  jig  design  (one  half  year)  5 

Physics,  electricity  and  heat 4 

Chemistry 6 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 4 

Any  boy  who  is  regularly  admitted  to  the  high   school 
ay,  with  the  approval  of  his  parents,  elect  this  course, 
his  year  165  boys  are  admitted  to  the  high  school,  64  of 
s  number  elect  this  course. 

Boys  receive  pay  for  the  weeks  they  are  at  work  at  these 
rates:  For  the  first  year,  10  cents  an  hour;  the  second 
ear,  11  cents  an  hour,  and  the  third  year,  12V2  cents  an 
our;  making  $5.50  a  week,  or  $165.00  for  the  first  year; 
05  a  week,  or  $181.50  for  the  second  year;  and  $6.87  a 
week,  or  $206.25  for  the  third  year;  a  total  of  $552.75  for 
the  three  years.  These  rates  are  higher  than  former  ap- 
prentices have  been  receiving,  the  manufacturers  having 
of  their  own  accord  raised  the  prices. 


L 


The  20  seniors  earned  in  one  year $4 ,  125 

The  20  juniors 3 ,  630 

The  30  sophomores 4 ,  950 


Total $12 ,  705 

A  boy  is  thus  encouraged  to  continue  at  school.  He 
can  earn  considerable  while  learning  his  trade  and  pur- 
suing the  part  time  course  at  school.     He  earns  more  than 
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many  a  boy  earns  who  attempts  to  supply  himself  with 
funds  while  waiting  for  something  to  "turn  up."  Many 
parents  can  not  afford  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
under  the  usual  conditions.  This  course  furnishes  the 
boys  an  opportunity  for  contributing  to  this  support  while 
at  the  same  time  a  boy  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  education.  One  of  these  students  one 
year  was  the  only  support  of  the  family  for  several  months. 

When  there  is  a  vacation  week  in  school,  work  is  provided 
in  the  shops  and  thus  no  boy  is  obliged  to  spend  any  time 
around  the  streets  or  in  any  other  place  looking  for  some- 
thing to  do. 

The  teacher  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  con- 
fers with  the  managers  of  the  various  shops  during  the  year 
and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  able  to  place  the  boys 
in  the  respective  shops.  The  shop  work  begins  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  All  candidates 
are  given  a  trial  period  of  the  two  vacation  months  of  July 
and  August — altho  some  of  the  boys  desire  to  take  one  or 
two  weeks  of  the  time  for  vacation.  If  a  candidate  likes 
the  work  and  shows  aptitude  therefor  he  enters  regularly 
into  shop  work  and  school  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  September,  thus  entering  upon  his  three  years' 
apprenticeship. 

The  framing  a  course  of  study  for  such  students  is 
a  subject  that  demands  thoughtful  consideration.  Pupils 
drop  out  of  school  because  the  work  therein  has  Httle  if 
any  relation  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  These  boys 
are  at  school  but  twenty  weeks  a  year.  This,  however, 
is  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  set  apart  in  the  old  dis- 
trict school  for  boys,  many  of  whom  became  excellent 
scholars. 

The  school  year  being  thus  Hmited  in  time,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  subjects  of  practical  value  must  be  included  in 
the  curriculum.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  the  manu- 
facturers lay  great  stress — ^in  the  belief  that  such  a  course 
will  tend  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
apprentices — that  these  young  men  by  pursuing  such  a 
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course  will  thereby  become  better  mechanics  and  be  capable 
in  a  higher  degree  of  advancing  in  a  chosen  trade. 

The  course  was  therefore  outlined  upon  these  Hues: — 

EngHsh. — This  is  made  prominent  during  the  four  years. 
The  pupil  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with  forms  of 
business  papers  and  shop  terms.  He  is  given  instruction 
in  certain  Hnes  in  order  that  he  may  endeavor  to  speak 
and  to  write  intelligently  and  to  spell  correctly. 

If  a  boy  applies  for  a  position,  the  form  in  which  he  pre- 
sents that  application  will  largely  determine  whether  or 
not  his  application  will  be  considered. 

Mechanics  who  are  sent  from  a  shop  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
are  often  required  to  make  written  reports  to  their  em- 
ployers who  in  many  instances  complain  that  these  re- 
ports are  too  indefinite. 

FamiHarity  with  shop  terms  together  with  their  sig- 
nificance is  an  important  feature  of  this  work,  and  here  is 
where  many  an  academically  trained  teacher  has  diffi- 
culty. Attention  is  directed  constantly  to  cmrent  events 
and  industrial  history,  the  daily  happenings  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  the  history  of  the  iron  industry,  factory  system 
and  labor  problems,  new  inventions,  and  reading  of  mechani- 
cal journals  to  keep  in  touch  with  mechanical  affairs. 

Mathematics  is  studied  beginning  with  simple  propo- 
sitions in  mensuration,  fractions,  metric  system,  circular 
measure.  These  apprentices  must  be  familiar  with  general 
shop  mathematics  dealing  with  problems  on  cutting  speeds 
and  feeds,  belting,  gearing,  strength  of  materials,  and 
general  cost  figuring. 

Algebra,  which  is  studied  in  order  that  faciHty  may  be 
joined  in  using  the  formulae  so  common  in  the  trade  jour- 
nals and  handbooks,  leads  up  to  simple  geometric  and  trig- 
onometric formulae.  The  practical  rather  than  the  theory 
of  mathematical  science  is  sought.  Mechanism  as  it  is 
studied  treats  of  the  construction  and  the  uses  of  the 
various  machine  tools  that  every  shop  contains.  The 
names  and  the  uses  of  every  part  are  learned  in  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  shop.     The  reasons  for  certain 
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shapes  of  the  various  parts,  kinds  of  material  used  in 
their  construction,  shapes  and  kinds  of  tools  used  and  their 
cutting  action  are  clearly  defined  in  the  analysis  of  the  shop 
work.  The  study  of  mechanics  is  essential  since  many 
good  workmen  can  not  in  many  instances  tell  why  certain 
things  are  done  in  a  certain  manner.  These  men  will 
say  that  this  work  has  always  been  done  in  this  manner 
and  that  the  results  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
reason  can  not  be  set  forth. 

Physics  is  the  study  of  the  laws  underlying  all  mechanics, 
and  here  again  the  study  of  working  examples  is  empha- 
sized rather  than  the  theories  of  abtruse  phenomena. 

Chemistry  takes  up  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  metals 
and  salts,  tests  that  can  ordinarily  be  applied  to  fractured 
metals,  hardening  and  tempering  processes. 

Commercial  geography  comprehends  the  study  of  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  various  industries,  preparation 
and  methods  of  transportation,  cost  of  materials,  railway 
systems,  waterways,  etc. 

First  aid  to  the  injured.  There  is  no  place  where  acci- 
dents are  more  liable  to  happen  than  in  the  shop,  and  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  them  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  workman.  The  textbook  of  the  National  First  Aid 
Association  is  used  for  this  study. 

Drawing  is  the  sign  language  of  the  mechanic.  Almost 
invariably,  in  explaining  an  object  or  piece  of  work,  he  takes 
his  pencil  and  makes  or  attempts  to  make  a  drawing  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  his  statements.  A  large 
share  of  the  drawing  period  is  thus  devoted  to  freehand 
work,  beginning  with  simple  objects  and  proceeding  to 
machine  parts.  Thus  a  workman  sees  the  object  and  at 
the  same  time  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  proportions 
and  shapes  of  ordinary  machine  parts.  Later  he  draws 
them  mechanically  with  instruments  to  scale. 

Civics  and  American  History  are  essential  to  good  citi- 
zenship, and  a  careful  study  of  the  city  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment is  necessary  for  intelHgent  and  progressive  work. 

Business    methods. — Such    a    term   includes    the    study 
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of  the  organization  of  shop  systems,  including  the  receiving 
of  materials,  la5dng  out  of  work,  tagging,  inspecting,  and 
routing  of  work  thru  the  shop  and  also  general  office  sys- 
tems. 

The  workman  will  see  the  dependence  of  one  department 
on  the  other,  the  necessity  for  the  cooperation  of  all  to 
secure  good  results. 

He  should  appreciate  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
should  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  all  profit,  that 
it  costs  something  to  erect  and  equip  a  manufacturing  plant, 
conduct  an  office,  and  maintain  a  corps  of  salesmen  and 
advertising  agents.  The  apprentice  who  gives  time  and 
thought  to  these  matters  will — it  is  hoped — gain  some 
idea  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 

The  main  portion  of  what  is  set  forth  thruout  this  entire 
article  is  what  has  practically  been  stated  by  Mr.  WilHam 
B.  Hunter,  the  efficient  head  of  the  industrial  department. 
His  exact  words  are  here  presented  in  detail: 

"By  weekly  visits  to  the  shops  and  inquiries  of  the  boys 
in  their  school  week  I  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  work. 
Should  a  boy  feel  that  he  is  not  getting  just  what  he  ought 
he  is  not  at  all  slow  in  making  the  fact  known.  Then  by 
taking  the  matter  up  with  the  proprietors  and  foremen, 
we  soon  find  out  whether  or  not  a  change  should  be  made. 
A  written  report  of  the  work  in  the  shop  is  also  past  in 
on  Monday  morning  of  the  school  week  and  is  inspected 
and  filed  for  reference. 

"Every  opportunity  for  questions  regarding  shop  work 
is  encouraged  in  the  school  and  these  questions  are  of  most 
intelligent  nature.  Many  problems  are  ironed  out  that 
the  shop  has  not  the  time  to  consider,  and  the  interchange 
of  methods  used  in  the  dift'erent  shops  broadens  and  helps 
all  the  boys. 

"The  question  has  been  asked,  'What  about  the  boy 
who  wants  to  go  to  a  technical  school?'  While  this  course 
was  intended  for  those  who  wanted  to  become  mechanics 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
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an  excellent  foundation  for  a  technical  candidate.  By- 
putting  in  another  year  at  the  high  school  in  the  study  of 
a  foreign  language  and  a  few  other  college  required  subjects, 
the  boy  is  not  only  well  prepared,  but  exceptionally  so. 
He  knows  what  he  is  going  for  and  can  pass  off  his  shop 
work  and  a  great  deal  of  drawing.  Instead  of  losing  he  is 
a  gainer.  Several  of  our  boys  are  looking  forward  to  this 
plan." 

The  first  class — twenty  members — was  graduated  in 
June,  191 1.  These  boys  had  earned  $10,000.00  during  the 
three  years.  Fourteen  of  this  number  were  employed 
at  once  in  the  respective  shops  in  which  they  had  learned 
their  trade — ^receiving  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  week — 
one  is  in  charge  of  a  division  in  a  shop  in  another  city  at 
$20.00  per  week,  one  has  entered  a  university,  one  is  in  a 
business  school,  one  is  a  foreman  in  a  machine  shop  in 
another  city. 

Testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  industrial  course  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  eight  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  191 1 
took  evening  courses  in  French  and  mathematics  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  with  the  intention  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
better  preparing  themselves  for  some  technical  school. 

A  class  of  twelve  was  graduated  in  191 2  and  19  in  19 13. 
There  will  be  next  year  approximately  100  pupils  in  the 
three  classes. 

The  course  which  was  established  for  boys  intending 
to  learn  the  machinist's  trade  has  been  extended.  Some 
are  now  in  textile  establishments,  some  in  offices,  and  in 
general  there  is  a  disposition  to  bring  the  school  into  close 
relation  with  the  varied  industries  of  the  city. 

Plans  are  in  view  whereby  similar  provision  may  be  made 
for  girls  in  the  commercial  course.  Business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  the  city  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
movement.  Stenography,  typewriting,  etc.,  subjects  which 
are  prominent  in  this  course,  may  thus  be  taken  into  the 
counting  room,  the  office,  the  store,  thus  affording  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  actual  business  transactions. 
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The  school  must  endeavor  to  meet  actual  conditions. 

The  Fitchburg  Daily  News  publisht  one  year  after  the 
course  had  been  in  operation  replies  from  some  of  the  boys 
to  a  series  of  questions  that  had  been  propounded  to  the 
members  of  the  class.  The  questions  and  a  few  of  the 
many  answers  are  herewith  presented: 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  induced  you  to  select  this  course? 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it? 

3.  Would  you  have  remained  at  school  if  the  course  had 
not  been  offered? 

4.  How  are  you  pleased  with  the  course? 

5.  Please  state  briefly  the  manner  in  which  your  time 
is  spent  during  the  week  at  school,  and  also  the  week  in  the 
shop. 

6.  Please  state  in  what  particulars  you  are  profited  by 
this  course. 

7.  Do  you  intend  to  continue  in  it? 

8.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  after  completing  this 
course? 

ANSWERS 

Following  are  the  experiences  of  the  young  men — in  their 
own  words — the  names  being  omitted  in  each  case: 

I — I.  *'  I  selected  this  course  as  an  advantage  to  future 
life.  This  course  is  also  instructive  and  profitable.  The 
reasons  in  general  are  as  follows: 

"  Because  after  I  have  graduated  from  the  high  school,  I 
shall  not  be  a  loafer  in  the  world.  I  shall  have  a  trade  to 
fall  back  on. 

2.  "  Because  it  is  instructive.  Things  that  I  thot 
never  could  be  done,  have  been  reaHzed  before  me,  and  in 
school  the  studies  are  very  instructive,  especially  in  mathe- 
jmatics.  In  this  we  study  both  shop  and  school. 
j  3.  "I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this  course  both  in 
1  school  and  in  the  shop. 

4.  "  My  time  is  spent  by  studying  in  school  at  least 
.five  hours  a  day,  if  not  more.     In  the  shop  I  am  doing  jobs 
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both  on  lathe  and  bench.     All  this  time  I  am  learning  the 
use  of  different  tools. 

5.  "  The  particulars  are:  I^earn  all  kinds  of  tools;  learn 
how  to  study;  the  idea  of  learning  a  trade. 

6.  **  I  intend  to  enter  a  higher  institution  after  I  have 
completed  this  course." 

II — I.     "  I  desire  to  better  myself. 

2.  "  No,  I  had  already  left  school,  being  dissatisfied. 

3.  '*  It  is  practical,  it  has  no  sissyism  about  it.  The 
practical  problems  of  life  confront  you. 

4.  "  Three  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  spent  in  study,  a 
few  chores  are  done,  and  then  time  for  recreation,  as  play- 
ing baseball,  fishing  and  walking.  Nights  are  spent  in 
rest. 

5.  ''It  gives  me  money  and  helps  me  to  be  self-support- 
ing. It  gives  us  high  school  boys  a  chance  to  show  that 
we  are  not  afraid  of  soiling  our  hands.  It  also  gives  us  a 
liberal  education. 

6.  "I  intend  to  follow  it  up,  and  understand  a  Httle  of 
the  large  study  of  mechanics." 

Ill — I.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  good  way  to  become  a  good 
mechanic. 

2.  "  During  the  school  week  we  go  to  school  five  hours 
a  day  and  take  up  the  different  studies  pertaining  to  the 
course.  We  have  the  afternoon  to  study.  We  play  ball 
once  in  a  while,  etc.  During  the  shop  week  we  work  ten 
hours  a  day  at  the  different  kinds  of  machine  work. 

3.  "  We  get  an  education  and  at  the  same  time  learn  a 
trade. 

4.  "  The  reason  why  I  selected  this  course  is  because  I 
like  mechanism.  One  has  an  opportunity  for  working 
his  way  thru  school  and  also  an  opportunity  for  saving 
money  for  later  education. 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  course  for  many  reasons, 
principally  because  instruction  and  the  courses  of  study 
are  right  in  line  with  the  shop  work. 

"  In  the  shop  we  are  treated  the  same  as  the  other  appren- 
tices, getting  our  share  of  everything.  In  school  we  learn 
things  which  we  put  in  practise  when  we  get  in  the  shop. 


I 
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5.  ''I  am  profited  by  the  course  financially  and  have 
learned  more  in  this  course  while  I  have  been  in  it  than 
all  I  learned  in  three  years  of  regular  high  school  work. 

6.  *'  I  intend  to  continue  with  the  trade  I  have  been 
working  at." 

Statements  from  a  few  of  the  many  manufacturers  as 
herewith  presented: 

1.  "I  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  have  any  faith  in 
the  system  when  it  was  first  proposed  here,  but  I  decided 
to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  and  today  I  will  say  that  it  is  surely 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  existence.  If  it  is  carried  out 
along  the  present  lines,  it  will  surely  be  a  success.  A  trial 
of  nearly  a  year  has  convinced  me  of  this  fact,  and  I  give 
it  my  most  hearty  approval." 

2.  "The  boys  with  us  are  working  half  of  the  time  in 
the  shop,  and  half  in  the  school,  and  are  advancing  as 
rapidly  in  their  knowledge  of  the  shop  work  and  condi- 

!     tions  (how  to  work  with  their  hands),  as  under  the  old 
method  of  all  shop  work. 

IL  "There  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  trying  to  excel,  trying 
m  get  all  the  knowledge  they  can  out  of  the  situation. 
Bid  they  seem  to  be  looking  for  the  'why'  things  are  done 
■lus  and  so.  The  cooperative  course  is  bound  to  be  a 
fcccess." 
I  3.  "We  would  say  with  regard  to  the  boys  of  the  co- 
fcerative  class  who  are  in  our  employ,  that  so  far  we  feel 
well  pleased  with  the  results. 

"The  boys  show  an  interest  in  their  work  and  an  ability 
in  the  direction  of  their  work,  which  is  fully  equal  to,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  that  of  the  apprentice  boys  who  work 
steadily  in  the  shops.  The  mental  rest  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ideas  which  the  schooling  brings  them  seems 
to  be  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  good  in  this  direction.  The 
work  the  boys  turn  out  is  good  for  the  time  they  have  been 
with  us  and  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  outcome  of 
this  system." 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
FiTCHBURG,   Mass. 


Ill 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOI.  INQUIRY 

A   PROTEST 

School  inquiries  are  in  the  air.  School  officials,  the 
public,  and  the  press  are  all  making  pertinent  inquiries 
concerning  the  use  of  public  money  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  the  education  and  training  offered  to  our  young 
people. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last 
February,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  expert  surveys  and  investigations 
of  school  systems  as  helpful  and  valuable,  when  made  by  broad- 
minded,  constructive  committees,  inspired  by  right  educational 
motives,  working  under  properly  constituted  authority,  and  wholly 
free  from  commercialism." 

If  and  sensationalism  had  been  added  to  the  resolution,  it 
would  have  been  strengthened  and  improved. 

No  one  can  object  at  any  time  to  an  inquiry  and  criticism 
of  the  schools  provided  that  the  examination  and  criticism 
are  made  by  competent  and  fair-minded  men,  experienced 
in  the  work  they  criticize,  and  provided  the  main  purpose 
in  such  an  inquiry  is  to  improve  the  schools  and  to  find 
opportunities  to  help  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents in  the  task  of  training  our  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
come good  American  citizens.  If,  however,  the  main 
purpose  of  those  who  engage  in  any  school  inquiry  is  to 
exploit  untried  theories,  to  "attract  attention  and  acquire 
fame,  to  secure  a  large  salary  and,  in  order  to  appear  to  have 
done  work  to  warrant  that  salary,  to  make  radical  and 
sensational  recommendations,  or  if  there  is  a  purpose  to 
belittle  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  super- 
vising, ''that  is  another  story." 

The  New  York  School  Inquiry  had  its  beginning  in  a 
criticism  of  school  expenses.     The  Board  of  Estimate  was 
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not^satisfied  with  the  explanations  of  the  need  of  money 
made  in  the  presentation  of  the  school  budget.  As  financial 
authorities  responsible  for  the  tax  levy  and  for  expendi- 
tures, the  members  felt  that  they  should  have  more  detailed 
information  and  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools  than  they  had  been  able  to  secure.  Many  of  the 
questions  asked  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board 
of  Education  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  schools  and 
the  expenditure  of  money  involved  a  great  amount  of 
statistical  work  which  was  of  little  value  when  done ;  and  as 
far  as  the  future  needs  of  the  schools  were  concerned  the 
questions  asked  could  be  answered  only  by  an  omniscient 
being,  able  to  state  positively  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
school  population  in  each  section  of  the  city  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. This  inability  to  answer  satisfactorily  all  inquiries 
in  reference  to  the  past  and  to  prognosticate  the  school 
needs  for  the  future  with  certainty,  coupled  with  a  complaint 
that  is  ever  and  everywhere  prevalent,  that  the  course  of 
study  needs  radical  revision,  led  the  Board  of  Estimate 
to  appropriate  money  and  to  select  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  schools  and  school  conditions. 

The  particular  reasons  why  this  inquiry  attracted  so  much 
attention  was  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  amount  of  money  appropriated — a  total  of  more 
than  $100,000 — the  number  and  reputation  of  the  experts 
called  into  service,  and  the  advertising  that  this  work  re- 
ceived thru  the  daily  press. 

For  a  full  year  the  schools  were  in  a  turmoil.  The  in- 
vestigation began  June  i ,  1 9 1 1 .  Soon  the  schools  and  school 
authorities  were  deluged  with  letters  of  inquiry,  with  re- 
quests for  information  on  a  thousand  and  one  points,  and 
for  statistical  tables  on  registration,  attendance,  retarda- 
tion, promotion,  elimination,  mortality,  etc.  It  was  under- 
stood that  all  complaints  and  reports  of  grievances  would 
be  welcomed.  For  several  months  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  used  apparently  in  gathering  statistics  and  in 
formulating  a  plan  of  procedure.  In  the  month  of  October, 
the  Chairman  on  School  Inquiry  was  called  upon  to  assist 
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the  Board  of  Estimate  in  preparing  the  school  budget  for 
the  coming  school  year.  He  brought  forward  statistical 
tables.  He  proposed  many  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  school  authorities.  He  showed  such  an  utter  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  great  problem  before  him,  that  the 
inquiry  came  near  meeting  an  early  demise.  The  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  time  was  so  general  that  it  required  much 
argument  by  the  interested  few,  and  long  delays,  to  persuade 
the  fiscal  authorities  to  appropriate  money  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  after  December  31.  In  fact,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  vetoed  the  appropriation  and  the  Mayor 
never  approved  it.  From  some  source  the  funds  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  investigation  were  at  last  secured 
and  the  inquiry  was  continued  for  six  months  longer. 

The  men  selected  to  conduct  the  investigation  were  men 
of  ability  from  six  of  our  leading  universities  and  from 
various  other  institutions,  but  none  of  them  had  had  any 
extended  experience  in  public  school  work.  They  all 
entered  upon  the  task  with  enthusiasm,  most  of  them  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  make  recommendations  that  would 
lead  the  fiscal  and  school  authorities  of  the  city  to  improve 
the  school  conditions. 

The  attitude  of  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and 
members  of  the  Board,  of  Education  was  sympathetic.  All 
assistance  possible  was  rendered.  All  inquiries  were 
promptly  answered.  All  monthly  and  annual  reports  and 
statistical  tables  relating  to  the  school  department  were 
open  to  the  Committee.  Even  the  filing  cabinets,  con- 
taining official  and  semi-official  correspondence,  investiga- 
tions, reports  and  recommendations,  were  examined  into 
in  order  to  secure  data  that  would  shed  light  upon  the 
problem.     Nothing  was  held  back  or  concealed. 

These  investigators  had  an  open  field;  they  had  un- 
limited funds  at  their  disposal;  they  were  not  restricted  in 
time;  they  were  free  to  map  out  their  own  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  they  prepared 
voluminous  treatises  on  educational  theory  and  practise. 
The  pubHcation  of  these  several  reports,  or  abstracts,  was 
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well  handled  by  press  agents — never  was  any  war  news 
better  handled.  Every  unfavorable  criticism  was  blazoned 
in  glowing  headlines.  But  this  fact  should  be  understood 
by  the  teaching  profession — no  report,  nor  any  intimation 
of  what  a  report  contained,  was  ever  submitted  to  the  school 
authorities  before  its  publication  in  the  daily  press.  At 
every  point  the  school  authorities  were  apparently  on  the 
defensive  and  at  a  disadvantage.  They  knew  little  of  the 
private  conferences  held  and  nothing  of  the  confidential  com- 
munications that  were  sent  to  the  Committee.  They  were 
given  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  complaints  and  to  de- 
fend their  action.  These  facts  must  strike  the  educational 
world  as  strange  and  indefensible. 

Now  that  several  months  have  gone  by  and  sober  second- 
thought  has  asserted  itself,  a  few  facts  and  conclusions 
from  an  insider  may  properly  be  made. 

To  the  report  as  a  whole  much  commendation  is  due,  and 
undoubtedly  much  good  will  result  from   the    suggestions 

Iffered.  Many  of  the  reports  are  clearly  constructive  and 
rere  prepared  with  the  evident  purpose  of  assisting  the 
chool  authorities  in  improving  school  conditions.  One 
art  of  the  report,  however — the  Hanus-EHiott  contribu- 
Lon — has  met  with  almost  uniform  condemnation  by  the 
ducational  press  of  the  country  and  by  all  superintendents 
and  principals  who  are  familiar  with  the  pubHc  school  con- 
ditions of  this  city.  In  no  uncertain  tones  have  they 
voiced  their  surprize  at  and  disapproval  of  the  findings  sub- 
mitted. 
^^  In  the  first  place  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Messrs.  Hanus 
IWImd  Elliott  had  Httle  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  problem,  either  when  they  began  their  work  or  when 
they  closed  it.     The  problem  was  too  big  for  them. 

New  York  City  has  a  larger  school  population  than  the 
entire  population — men,  women,  and  children — of  any  city 
in  the  United  States,  save  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Its 
school  population  is  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the 
entire  state  of  Massachusetts,  including  all  cities  and  towns. 
Its  average  school  attendance  is  larger  than  the  combined 
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school  attendance  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cleveland.  Or,  again,  the  average  school  at- 
tendance in  New  York  City  is  greater  than  the  combined 
attendance  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  and  Indianapolis. 

To  show  the  complexity  of  the  problem  which  must  arise, 
one  needs  but  to  note  the  mixt  character  of  the  population, 
its  continual  shifting  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  six  years  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
school  attendance  in  the  several  boroughs  has  been:  Man- 
hattan, 5.08;  The  Bronx,  59.41;  Brooklyn,  26.65;  Queens, 
38.83;  Richmond,  21.06;  or  an  average  for  the  city  of 
20.34  P^^  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  594  day  elementary  schools,  23  high 
schools  with  their  several  annexes,  125  evening  schools,  250 
vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  there  are  150  classes  of 
mental  defectives,  25  classes  of  anemic  children,  14  classes 
of  tubercular  children,  28  classes  of  deaf  children,  12  classes 
of  blind  children,  6  classes  of  speech  defect  children,  and  2 
classes  of  children  with  infectious  eye  diseases.  To  care 
for  the  regular  and  special  classes  of  children  in  the  day, 
evening  and  vacation  schools,  an  army  of  approximately 
20,000  teachers  is  required. 

The  school  problems  in  this  city  are  surely  many  and 
complex.  And  while  the  schools  are  far  from  perfect,  they 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  would  be  inferred  by  read- 
ing the  reports  and  findings  of  the  Committee. 

The  unfairness  of  the  Hanus-ElHott  report  is  apparent 
at  every  point.  Thruout  the  report  there  is  evident  a  pre- 
conceived and  doctrinaire  point  of  view  that  fails  to  take  in 
the  entire  situation  and  is  more  visionary  than  practical. 
It  promulgates  ex  cathedra  without  suitable  investigation 
their  findings  on  the  supervising  force.  Its  makers  evolve 
from  their  inner  consciousness  a  panacea  for  all  ills  that  the 
New  York  school  system  is  heir  to  as  they  see  it — the 
abolition  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  a  supervisory  council  which  shall  be  made  up  of 
district  superintendents,  principals,  directors,  and  teachers 
— the  members  of  the  present  Board  of  Superintendents 
carefully  excluded.  How  a  large  and  unwieldy  supervising 
council  could  do  the  work  required,  it  is  difficult  for  any 
but  college  professors  at  a  distance  and  with  no  supervisory 
experience,  to  see.  An  advisory  council,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education  favor. 

The  utter  unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  report  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  no  recognition  whatever  is  given 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  anything  accomplished 
in  improving  the  school  conditions  in  the  city  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  in  organizing  the  schools  and 
introducing  special  activities  that  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  school  world. 
Thruout  the  report  there  is  evidence  of  a  determined  effort 
to  ignore  commendable  achievement  and  to  besmirch  the 
professional  reputation  of  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  who  have  stood  for  what  they 
deemed  right  and  expedient.  The  report  fails  to  note,  or  it 
belittles  the  great  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  official 
correspondence,  the  investigations  and  reports  on  every 
conceivable  topic,  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  and 
syllabuses,  the  organization  of  schools  and  special  activities, 
the  nomination,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers,  ques- 
tions on  the  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses,  the  admission, 
promotion,  transfer  and  graduation  of  pupils,  the  selection 
of  textbooks,  attendance  at  committee  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  conferences  with  teachers,  principals, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  citizens. 

The  growth  of  the  various  school  activities  in  this  great 
city  has  been  as  rapid  as  local  conditions  and  available 
funds  warranted.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
never  asked  or  expected  credit  or  public  recognition 
for  the  work  in  organizing,  extending,  and  supervising 
these  activities.  Its  members  have  been  content  to  work 
quietly  and  untiringly  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  to 
have  all  official  communications  bear  merely  the  signature 
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of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The 
members  did  expect,  however,  that  any  inteUigent  and 
thoro  inquiry  would  give  a  fair  statement  of  present  condi- 
tions and  the  steps  that  led  to  them. 

If  the  recommendation  had  come  from  men  who  had  had 
experience  in  school  administration,  it  would  have  had 
greater  weight.  Such  men  would  necessarily  have  given  a 
more  intelligent  consideration  to  the  problems  involved  and 
some  recognition  of  the  work  accomplished.  Little  ability 
is  required  to  find  fault;  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  the 
wisdom  of  experience  are  required  to  outline  a  reasonable 
and  workable  plan  of  general  improvement. 

Professional  etiquette  alone  would  have  restrained  most 
men  from  making  such  a  drastic  recommendation  as 
Messrs.  H anus- Elliott  saw  fit  to  make. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  men,  presumably  honest,  fairly 
intelligent,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  schools, 
men  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  a  study  of 
the  New  York  school  problem,  who  have  had  a  determining 
voice  in  the  plans  that  have  been  inaugurated  and  de- 
veloped for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system,  who 
have  seen  good  results  from  their  efforts,  tho  regretting  the 
evident  short-comings,  when  they  found  that  the  chief 
point  of  the  inquiry  report  was  a  recommendation  that  they 
be  legislated  out  of  office  and  thereby  deprived  of  their 
reputation  as  well  as  their  position — it  is  natural  that  these 
men  should  protest. 

Andrew  W.  Edson 

Associate  City  Superintendent  op  Schools 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


IV 

THE    COLLEGE    AvS    A    COMMERCIAL    FACTORY 

AN   ANAI.YSIS   OF   PREREQUISITE   DATA 

It  seems  worth  while  now  that  educational  institutions, 
methods  and  results  are  being  subjected  to  so  much  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  that  recently  arisen  body  of  men  whose 
mission  in  life  seems  to  be  to  thrust  perfection  upon  a  re- 
luctant world,  to  make  mankind  unwillingly  efficient,  to 
examine  rigorously  and  in  detail  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  educational  reform,  the  data  upon  which  such  re- 
form must  be  based. 

The  efficiency  engineer  on  attacking  the  problem  of  the 
reorganization  and  standardization  of  a  university,  college 
or  school,  proposes  that  the  institution  in  question  be  treated 
a  factory  or  a  commercial  plant.  One  may  not  acquiesce 
this  point  of  view  and  yet  may  be  willing  to  accept  it, 
imporarily,  as  a  working  hypothesis;  but  having  accepted 
one  feels  justified  in  demanding  that  the  expert  reformer 
tail  adhere  to  the  principles  he  has  himself  proposed. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  very  starting  point  of  the  investi- 
Ltion  the  divagations  of  the  expert  begin.  He  proposes 
lany  and  great  reforms,  points  to  laxity  of  method,  failure 
b  utilize  available  space,  time  and  funds,  convicts,  or  at 
least  accuses,  of  lack  of  organization  and  coordination 
— in  short,  covers  the  educator  with  a  mantle  of  shame. 
And  when  the  repentant  educator  arises  with  a  contrite 
heart  to  look  upon  his  faults  and  correct  them,  behold,  the 
expert  reformer  has  forgotten  his  own  premises  and  has 
neglected  to  investigate  and  formulate  the  basic  data  upon 
which  must  be  built  the  reorganization  of  any  business 
estabHshment. 

In  any  factory  the  management  knows,  or  is  supposed 
to  know,  three  fundamental  things:  first,  what  the  product 
of  the  factory  is;  second,  what  the  product  has  cost;  and 
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third,  what  is  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  product  when 
completed  or  finished.  Naturally,  then,  in  the  business 
of  education  one  asks  for  the  same  definite  information, 
not  only  as  a  basis  for  the  business,  reformed  and  improved 
into  what  the  expert  says  it  should  be,  but  also  as  a  founda- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  the  business  as  it  actually 
is.  Until  one  has  this  information,  and  until  one  under- 
stands thoroly  the  educational  system  as  it  exists,  one  can 
by  no  means  formulate  plans  for  the  organization  of  the 
educational  system  as  it  should  be — ^from  the  business  point 
of  view. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  is,  what  is  the  finished  product: 
of  the  educational  factory?  What  is  the  product  which 
is  sold  to  the  willing  or  unwilling  customer?  The  educator 
confesses  freely  that  he  does  not  know,  and  maintains, 
that  he  has  not  been  informed  by  his  critics.  Under  the 
present,  perhaps  one  had  better  say  the  past,  regime,, 
the  educational  product  striven  for  is  the  man  (or  gentle- 
man, if  one  prefers)  with  a  mind  trained  to  processes  of 
analysis  and  thought ;  to  whom  has  been  given  some  knowl- 
edge of  and  respect  for  the  achievements  of  mankind 
in  the  past  in  art,  in  literature,  in  history  and  in  science 
in  its  broadest  sense;  who  has  been  inspired  with  ambition 
to  help  carry  on  the  noble  work  of  man,  or  who,  failing  in 
that  aim  either  from  lack  of  ability  or  lack  of  opportunity,, 
is  content  to  remain  "a  man  whose  hopes  and  aims  may 

sometimes    lie above    the    ordinary    level,    but    to 

whom  the  ordinary  level  will  be  good  enough  after  all  if 
it  prove  a  way  of  usefulness  leading  to  no  other."  The 
educational  product  striven  for  was  (the  writer  unconsciously 
and  unwillingly  drops  into  the  past  tense)  such  a  young 
man,  fitted  to  lead  a  broad,  deep,  full  and  useful  life;  for 
the  sake  of  that  life  itself,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  the  sake 
of  that  life  as  a  prolegomenon  to  the  life  to  come. 

No  pretense  is  made  that  this  ideal  was,  or  is,  often 
achieved,  that  the  finished  product  is  perfect.  But  it  is 
maintained  that  the  educational  finished  product,  on  the 
whole,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  the  finished  product 
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of  machine  shop  or  factory.  One  can  point  to  thousands 
of  educated  men  who  are  nearer  to  perfection  than  a  machine 
or  engine  which  utiHzes  10,  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  supplied;  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  edu- 
cated men  who  have  served  mankind  as  faithfully  and  as 
long,  with  as  little  cost  for  repairs  and  as  small  a  charge  for 
depreciation,  as  the  most  perfect  machine  tool,  lathe,  or 
boiler  that  the  scientifically  managed  shop  can  produce. 

Two  other  things  there  are,  nay  three,  which  the  expert 
critic  fails  to  see,  or,  seeing,  fails  to  remember.  The  factory 
rejects  and  destroys  whatever  part  of  its  product  is  imper- 
fect. The  educational  factory  can  not  often  so  reject  and 
can  never  so  destroy.  Its  product,  burdened  with  all  its 
imperfections,  must  be  sent  out  to  play  its  part  in  the  world. 
The  ''management"  tries  to  know  and  to  mark  the  pots 
which  are  flawless  and  the  pots  which  are  distorted  and 
marred.  The  business  customer  who  buys  this  pot  for  his 
use  knows  its  weakness  and  its  imperfections  and  prefers 
it  to  the  perfect  because  it  is  less  costly. 

The  second  thing  the  expert  fails  to  see  is  that  in  the  edu- 
cational factory  the  raw  material  from  which  the  finished 
product  is  made  is  not,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  factory, 
homogeneous,  uniform  and  constant,  but  is  heterogeneous, 
variable.  Protean  in  substance  and  form ;  and  is  to  be  made, 
not  into  a  finished  product  of  classes,  of  genera,  of  types, 
but  into  a  finished  product  of  individuals. 

The  third  forgotten  or  unseen  peculiarity  in  the  educa- 
tional factory  process  is  that  not  alone  the  college  or  school 
fashions  the  product  to  a  finish,  but  other  influences,  other 
"shops"  take  part  in  its  formation.  The  church  and  the 
home  mould  and  chisel  it;  it  is  distilled  in  the  crucible  of 
society;  it  is  melted  in  the  blast  furnace  of  the  world. 
This  is  all  for  the  best,  but  it  is  not  for  the  best  that  all 
this  should  remain  forgotten  or  unseen. 

Such  is — alas!  such  was  the  product  for  which  the  edu- 
cator strove.  Now  no  longer  must  it  be  so.  Now  must 
he  produce  one  hundred  men  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
management  of  machine  shop,  factory  or  mill,  and  adapted 
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to  nothing  else ;  one  thousand  men  fitted  to  become  assistant 
manager  this  and  deputy  assistant  that,  and  fitted  for 
nothing  else;  one  hundred  thousand  men  fit  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  typewriter,  loom  or  lathe,  and  fit  for  nothing 
else.  What  the  expert  reformer  demands  is  men  adapted 
to  his  business,  rather  than  to  the  business  of  mankind 
which  is  life.  And  he  expects  the  college  or  school-made 
product  to  be  "finished,"  to  require  no  more  teaching,  as 
if  education  stopt  with  the  school  and  were  not  coter- 
minous with  the  life  of  a  man,  coterminous  with  the  life  of 
a  race. 

There  has  been  left  to  the  last  one  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional product  which  differentiates  it  from  any  other  that 
is  known:  the  educational  product  voluntarily  produces 
itself.  The  student,  the  pupil,  is  a  living,  conscious,  active 
— and  let  us  hope,  willing — agent  in  his  own  education. 
What  would  the  efficiency  engineer  do  if  the  iron  hot  in  the 
forge  rose  up  and  refused  to  be  smitten?  What,  if  the  steel 
cylinder  demanded  that  the  lathe  turn  thrice  as  fast? 
The  training  of  domestic  animals  is  a  simple,  analogous 
case.  How  infinitely  more  complex  is  it  to  train  the  animal 
man! 

These  are  the  objections — perhaps  not  all — but,  these 
are  the  objections  to  treating  the  educational  as  one  treats 
the  commercial  factory  product.  Let  us  waive  these  ob- 
jections, accept  the  college  or  school  as  a  factory,  and  the 
product  as  a  salable  article,  and  proceed  to  the  determina- 
tion of  our  data. 

We  shall  accept,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  the  educa- 
tional product  is  a  man  especially  trained  and  fitted  for 
some  one  definite  pursuit  or  purpose  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Two  other  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
What  has  the  product  cost?  What  is  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct, or  what  is  its  selling  price? 

In  his  book,  The  proper  distribution  of  expense  burden, 
A.  Hamilton  Church  enumerates  three  elements  in  the  cost 
of  production.  The  writer  will  follow  Church  in  general 
principles  as  he  knows  of  no  author  who  treats  more  ade- 
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quately  the  subject  under  discussion.     The  three  elements 
of  cost  are : 

1.  Cost  of  workmen's  wages  and  of  materials;  called 
prime  cost. 

2.  Prime  cost  plus  the  expense  of  production  incurred 
in  passing  thru  the  shops;  called  works  cost. 

3.  Works  cost  plus  expenses  of  commercial  management 
and  selling  organization;  known  as  inclusive,  or  total,  cost. 

For  our  present  purpose  prime  cost  consists  of  wages 
only  as  there  is  no  raw  material,  strange  as  this  statement 
may  seem  to  one  accustomed  to  meeting  college  freshmen. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  works  cost  exclusive  of  wages,  since 
there  is  no  machinery  involved  in  the  educational  process, 
strange  as  this  statement  may  sound  to  members  of  a  college 
faculty.  Our  total,  or  inclusive,  cost  is  thus  made  up  of 
workmen's  wages  plus  expenses  of  commercial  manage- 
ment plus  expenses  of  selling  organization.  Wages  consti- 
tute the  direct  cost;  the  other  expenses  constitute  the  in- 
direct cost  and  go  into  the  overhead  burden. 

DIRECT  costs:  wages 

»Item  I .     Salaries  of  the  instructing  staff, 
'his  item  may  be  subdivided  into  pay  for  (a)  instruction, 
administration,  (c)  research.     Of  these  the  first  only  (a) 
is  direct  cost  of  product.     The  second  (6)  goes  into  the  over- 
head burden,  or  indirect  cost,  and  should  be  distributed 
amongst  the  students  whether  or  not  they  receive  instruc- 
tion from  a  particular  instructor.     Research  (c)  is  a  doubtful 
class.     Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  direct  cost,  altho  a  student 
assisting  in  the  research  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  receiving 
I   instruction.     From    observation    of    prevailing    tendencies 
the  writer  might  suggest  that  class  (c)  be  treated  as  ad- 
vertising, and  thus  be  distributed  in  the  overhead  burden 
to  the  whole  body  of  students,  as  shown  later  on. 
i       It  must  be  noted  that  (a)  can  not  be  measured  by  class- 
I   room  or  laboratory  hours  alone.     The  reading  of  themes 
in  English  or  other  languages,  the  correction  outside  of 
class  or  laboratory  hours  of  problems  worked  by  the  student 
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at  home,  conference  hours  definitely  set  aside  for  help  to 
individual  students,  these,  and  perhaps  other  items,  fall 
under  (a).  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  class  (c)  may  be 
treated  in  an  entirely  different  way,  as  a  product  of  the  edu- 
cational factory;  which  thus  produces  two  entirely  distinct 
products,  namely,  the  educated  man  and  the  research  dis- 
sertation. The  costs,  both  direct  and  indirect,  would  be 
determined  for  each  class  of  product;  and,  of  course,  from 
this  point  of  view,  research  costs  would  not  form  a  part  of 
the  overhead  burden.  Usually  it  would  be  possible  to 
separate  the  two  departments  of  instruction  and  research 
in  a  given  institution.  Research  students  and  professors 
would  be  classed  together  as  productive  workmen,  the 
former  as  apprentices,  perhaps. 

Item  2,  Honoraria  to  non-resident  or  occasional  lecturers:  these  would 
be  distributed  equally  to  the  various  departments  or  courses  of  study.  It 
would  seem  best  that  the  number  of  hours  of  lecture  be  counted  once  for 
each  department.  In  many  cases  the  whole  charge  would  form  a  direct 
cost  of  one  department. 

The  first  duty  of  the  efiiciency  engineer  who  purposes 
to  reorganize  a  college,  is  to  analyze  item  i,  instructors' 
salaries,  into  its  three  constituents,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  each,  in  order  to  allocate  properly  both  direct 
and  indirect  costs.  This  must  be  done  for  the  separate 
departments,  perhaps  for  subdepartments  or  courses, 
because,  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  for 
example,  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  salaries  may  be 
allocable  to  direct  costs,  two-thirds  to  overhead;  while 
in  the  department  of  Romance  Philology,  four-fifths  of  the 
amount  of  salaries  may  fall  into  direct  costs  and  one-fifth 
into  overhead.  To  average  such  widely  divergent  costs 
for  the  whole  college  would  be,  as  any  business  manager 
would  know,  fatally  misleading. 

The  reorganizer  may  propose  as  an  alternative  the  com- 
plete separation  of  instruction  and  administration  by  the 
appointment  of  different  men  to  each  class.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  certain  kinds  of  administrative  work 
can  be  best  done,  perhaps,  indeed,  only  properly  done,  by 
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those  who  instruct  also.  The  decision  as  to  what  subjects 
to  give  and  how  to  give  them  can  be  best  made  by  those 
who  teach  the  subjects;  the  determination  of  the  standing 
of  a  student,  the  value  of  his  work,  and  his  future  needs, 
can  best  be  done  by  those  who  have  taught  him;  cases  of 
"discipline"  can  be  best  decided  by  those  who  have  known 
the  student  intimately  in  classroom  or  laboratory;  and 
this  is  administrative  work.  Moreover,  the  determination 
of  the  general  policy  of  an  institution  of  learning  by  an  ad- 
ministrative body  composed  solely  of  men  not  engaged  in 
teaching  would  lead  inevitably  to  swift  deterioration  and 
fatal  decay.  These  are  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma. 
Let  the  reorganizer  choose  which  he  will. 

INDIRECT   COSTS 

These  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  overhead  burden  and 
properly  allocated.  By  no  means  must  this  be  done  by 
taking  the  sum  total  of  indirect  expense  and  dividing  this 
total  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  classroom 
and  laboratory.  This  would  be  again  to  use  the  fatal 
principle  of  averages.  Each  of  the  following  list  of  items 
must  be  analyzed  into  its  constituent  parts  and  the  parts 
properly  allocated  to  the  various  departments,  subde- 
partments  and  courses. 

Here  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  Certain  operations 
in  a  plant  may  be  called  unproductive.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  product  might  be  perfect  and  complete  without 
them.  Proof-reading,  which  is  made  an  expense  of  type- 
setting in  printing  establishments,  is  an  illustration.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  a  college  or  school  where  courses  in  language, 
history  and  literature  are  given  to  all  students.  These 
courses  may  be  considered,  for  engineering  students,  as 
unproductive  operations.  The  writer  will  pause  long  enough 
parenthetically  to  remind  his  colleagues  that  this  is  not  his 
own,  but,  hypothetically,  the  business  organizer's  view. 

Such  courses  must  be  separately  treated,  and  that  portion 
of  their  cost  of  instruction  which  is  allocable  to  engineering 
students  must  be  thrown  into  the  overhead  burden,  while 
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the  portion  given  to  students  qualifying  as  experts  in  lan- 
guage or  history  is  wages,  a  direct  cost.  It  must  be  de- 
termined what  portion  of  the  total  belongs  to  each  group 
of  students,  or  else  separate  classes  must  be  conducted  for 
each  group. 

A  tentative  list  of  items  which  go  into  the  overhead  burden 
is  here  given,  with  some  remarks  in  passing  on  the  various 
items. 

Item  I.      Salaries   of  the  president  and  other  general   administrative 
officers. 

Item  2.  Division  (b)  of  item  i  of  direct  costs.  In  general  this  charge 
would  have  to  be  further  subdivided  into  (A)  general  administration  and  (B) 
departmental  administration  costs.  The  former  (A)  would  be  distributed 
into  the  overhead  of  the  entire  body  of  students,  that  is,  over  all  departments, 
the  latter  (B)  into  the  overhead  of  the  particular  department  in  question. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  heads  of  departments,  a  further  division  of  (B) 
would  seem  necessary  into  departmental  administration  and  departmental 
supervision  or  foremanship;  but  as  both  of  these  would  go  into  the  depart- 
mental overhead  this  further  subdivision  is  purely  formal. 

Items  I  and  2  could  probably  be  conveniently  distributed 
in  the  overhead  of  the  various  departments  on  an  hourly 
burden  plan.  To  elucidate  this  plan  let  us  assume  the  fol- 
lowing simple  case  of  a  college  composed  of  two  departments, 
Di  and  D2:  Department  Di  has  10  professors,  salary 
$3000  each,  serving  300  hours  each  per  year;  10  associates, 
salary  $2000  each,  serving  400  hours  each  per  year;  10 
tutors,  salary  $1000  each,  serving  500  hours  each  per  year; 
D2  has  5  professors,  salary  $4000  each,  serving  250  hours 
each  per  year;  10  associates,  salary  $2000  each,  serving  400 
hours  each  per  year;  5  tutors,  salary  $500  each,  serving 
500  hours  each  per  year.  The  salaries  of  the  president  and 
other  general  administrative  officers  amount  to  $20,000  per 
year  and  may  be  distributed  to  the  departments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  working  hours,  or  may  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  departments.  In  the  case  of 
all  officers  of  instruction,  administration  time  and  instruc- 
tion time  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate.  Space  forbids  that 
our  analysis  be  carried  too  far,  otherwise  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  grades  of 
workmen,  ranging  in  wages  from  $1  per  hour  to  $16  per 
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hour.  A  student  receiving  his  instruction  from  a  sixteen- 
dollar  man  would  cost  more  than  one  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  one-dollar  workman.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
however,  this  distinction  should  be  otherwise  made.  He 
believes,  in  general,  that  all  instruction  time  is  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate,  and  that  the  higher  salaries  paid  to  higher 
grades  of  instructors  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their 
administrative  and  supervisory  time  is  worth  more  than 
that  of  lower  grade  instructors.  The  question  is  not  a 
simple  one. 

Further  assumptions  can  best  be  put  in  tabular  form  as 
follows : 
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hus,    the    general    administration    costs    are    $20,000 
$16,800,  or  $36,800;  of  which  one-half  is  allocable  to 
I    -^civ-ii   department.     Therefore,   the   general  administration 
overhead  costs  are: 
For  Di  $18,400/8000  =  $2.30  per  working  hour. 

D2  $18,400/6400  =  $2,875  V^^  working  hour. 
And  the  departmental  administration  overhead  costs  are: 
For  Di  $13,500/8000  =  $1,688  per  working  hour. 
D2  $5,800/6400  =  $0,906  per  working  hour. 
From  which  we  obtain  the  total  administration  overhead 

costs,  items  i  and  2 : 
For  Di  $2.30  plus  $1,688,  or  $3,988  per  working  hour. 
D2  $2,875  plus  $0,906,  or  $3,781  per  working  hour. 
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Returning  to  the  enumeration  we  have : 

Item  3.  Rent:  if  property  is  owned  this  item  would  include  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  real  estate  and  buildings,  taxes,  depreciation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  and  insurance. 

The  writer  will  leave  to  the  accountant  the  decision  of 
the  questions  whether  the  capitalized  value  of  real  estate 
and  buildings  should  be  the  original  cost  or  the  present 
assessed  valuation,  and  whether  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
investment  should  be  high  or  low.  In  either  case  the  item 
"rent"  would  be  allocated  to  the  various  departments 
in  the  overhead  burden. 

On  the  hypothesis  adopted,  that  the  educated  student 
is  the  only  product  of  the  college  factory  (research  not  being 
so  treated)  the  writer  can  not  agree  with  President  Hadley^ 
that  ''there  is  in  the  accounting  of  any  university  a  large 
amount  of  undistributed  overhead  charges."  There  should 
be  no  charge  undistributed.  Rather  should  the  university 
boldly  face  the  fact  that  it  is  doing,  and  must  always  do, 
a  'losing  business;"  that  from  the  business  point  of  view 
the  cost  of  this  student  product  is  always  greater  than  the 
selling  price. 

In  considering  the  item  rent  the  first  suggestion  which 
presents  itself  is  that  rent  be  allocated  proportionally  to 
the  floor  space  occupied.  This  principle  is  unobjectionable 
when  a  department  has  exclusive  use  of  floor  space,  but 
is  open  to  objection  when  two  or  more  departments  occupy 
the  same  floor  space  simultaneously,  or  consecutively. 
In  simultaneous  occupation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  use  of 
a  library  building,  the  floor  space  may  be  apportioned  equally 
to  the  various  departments,  being  treated  precisely  as 
item  I.  In  consecutive  occupation  the  whole  floor  space 
should  not  be  charged  to  each  department,  but  each  should 
be  charged  with  a  percentage  of  the  space  based  upon  the 
number  of  hours  of  use. 

Thus,  suppose  that  departments  Di  and  D2  occupy  land 
and  buildings  on  which  the  interest,   taxes,   depreciation, 

1  Educational  Review,  January,  19 13.  "Methods  of  ascertaining  and 
apportioning  cost  of  instruction  in  universities." 
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insurance  and  maintenance  charges  are  $50,000  per  year. 
Assume  the  total  floor  space  available  to  be  160,000  square 
feet,  of  which  100,000  are  laboratory  space  used  exclusively 
by  Di  during  6000  hours,  while  11,000  square  feet  are  used 
exclusively  as  a  draughting  room  by  D2  during  4900  hours. 
It  is  assumed  in  both  cases  that  the  space  is  not  available 
for  other  use,  so  that,  practically,  Di  and  D2  occupy  it  dur- 
ing the  entire  working  year.  The  remaining  49,000  square 
feet  are  used  by  Di  and  D2  at  different  times,  during  2000 
and  1500  hours,  respectively,  as  classrooms.  Then  the 
chargeable  rent  is  divided  into  parts  as  follows : 
To  Di  100,000/160,000  of  $50,000  =  $31,250 

D2  11,000/160,000  of  $50,000  =  $3437.50. 
The  remaining  floor  space  is  divided  between  Di  and  D2 
in  the  ratio  of  2000  to  1500  so  that  there  are  chargeable 
to  Di  four-sevenths  of  49,000  =  28,000  square  feet 

D2  three-sevenths  of  49,000  =  21,000  square  feet 
whence  additional  rent  chargeable 
to  Di  28,000/160,000  of  $50,000  =  $8750 

D2  21,000/160,000  of  $50,000  =  $6562.50. 
Therefore,  the  total  rent  chargeable 
to  Di  is  $31,250  plus  $8750,  or  $40,000 

D2  is  $3437.50  plus  $6562.50,  or  $10,000,  and  the  over- 
head costs,  item  3,  are 
for  Di  $40,000/8000  =  $5.00  per  working  hour 

D2  $10,000/6400  =  $1,563  per  working  hour 
and  the  overhead  costs,  items  i,  2  and  3,  are 
for  Di  $3,988  plus  $5.00,  or  $8,988  per  working  hour 

D2  $3,781  plus  $1,563,  or  $5,344  per  working  hour. 
In  connection  with  item  3  it  may  be  remarked  that  an 
allocation  proportional  to  floor  space  occupied,  even  when 
modified  as  above,  may  be  grossly  unjust  to  one  depart- 
ment as  compared  with  another.  A  laboratory,  for  example, 
may  require  specially  constructed,  non-vibrating  piers, 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
in  consequence  to  the  annual  rent  charge.  If  such  special 
construction  should  entail  a  total  annual  charge  of  a  given 
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amount,  this  amount  should  be  charged  entire  to  the  de- 
partment causing  the  expenditure. 

Item  4.  Heat,  light,  and  power:  these  may  be  purchased  or  made. 
If  the  plant  is  owned  item  4  includes  interest  on  investment,  running  expenses, 
such  as  fuel,  oil,  labor,  etc.,  maintenance  and  depreciation,  and  insurance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  item  4  should  not,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  floor  space  occupied. 
Portions  of  a  laboratory  may  not  be  heated,  the  draughting 
rooms  may  be  specially  lighted,  all  the  power  may  be  alloc- 
able to  the  laboratory  except  x  per  cent  used  in  running 
ventilating  fans. 

Assuming  that  heat,  Hght  and  power  are  furnished  to 
all  buildings  from  a  central  station,  and  that  the  cost  of 
transmission  is  the  same  for  all  buildings,  the  writer  believes 
that  item  4  should  be  charged  to  the  various  departments 
as  follows : 

(a)  Heat  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  cubic  foot  heated  per 
hour. 

(b)  Light  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  candle-power  per  hour. 

(c)  Power  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  horse-power  hour. 

If  electricity  be  used  for  both  light  and  power,  the  per- 
centage used  for  each  purpose  must  be  known.  Item  4 
may  then  be  distributed  in  the  overhead  burden  as  may 
also 

Item  5.  Depreciation,  maintenance  and  insurance  costs  for  apparatus, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  the  interest  on  capital  so  invested. 

Apparatus  and  furniture  used  exclusively  by  one  de- 
partment are  charged  to  that  department  only.  SuppHes 
would  all  probably  come  under  this  head.  Apparatus, 
etc.,  used  simultaneously  by  one  or  more  departments 
are  charged  equally  to  the  various  departments.  Apparatus, 
etc.,  used  consecutively  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  use  by  each  department. 

Item  6.  Interest  on  capital  invested  in  libraries  and  collections  (ex- 
clusive of  buildings  and  land),  both  general  and  special,  maintenance,  de- 
preciation (if  any)  and  insurance  on  same. 

General  Hbraries'  and  collections'  costs  should  go  into 
the  overhead  charge  of  all  departments  equally;  special 
libraries,  etc.,  into  the  overhead  of  the  one  or  more  de- 
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partments  to  which  they  especially  belong,  being  equally 
divided  among  them. 

Item  7.  General  office  expenses:  bursar's  salary,  salaries  of  clerks, 
stenographers,  etc.  This  item  includes  also  office  supplies,  stationery,  etc., 
and  is  equally  distributed  over  all  the  departments. 

This  distribution  may  be  inequitable,  but  is  customary 
in  business  management,  and  no  better  plan  suggests  it- 
self. As  in  the  case  of  other  items  so  distributed,  item  7 
obviously  bears  no  relation  to  the  number  of  working  hours 
of  a  department,  nor  to  hours  of  ''use,"  nor  to  floor  space 
occupied.  Doubtless  in  course  of  time  expert  accountancy 
will  enable  one  to  allocate  such  charges  exactly,  but  until 
such  allocation  is  accomplished  for  the  commercial  factory 
it  need  not  be  attempted  for  the  educational  plant. 

Item  8.     Wages  of  watchmen,  janitors,  etc. 

Item  9.  Advertising:  (a),  general,  includes  the  president's  reports, 
Ifeneral  catalogues,  bulletins,  and  circulars,  salaries  of  publicity  agents,  etc., 
to  be  allocated  to  all  departments  equally;  (b)  special  bulletins,  reports,  etc., 
to  form  part  of  the  overhead  burden  of  the  department  advertised.  Item 
8  treated  similarly. 

Item  10.  Athletic  fields  and  tracks,  gymnasiums,  stadia,  etc.,  if  main- 
tained and  owned  by  the  college:  interest  on  capital  invested  in  land  and 
buildings,  depreciation  and  maintenance  charges,  insurance,  all  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally  to  the  different  departments. 

The  writer  will  pause  here  to  say  that  it  would  not  seem 
inequitable  if,  from  the  expenses  of  item  10,  were  deducted 
all  receipts  from  the  use  of  stadia,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  for 
public  games,  exhibitions  and  contests.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  college  receives,  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  these  receipts  in  the  value  of  the  gratuitous 
advertising  inseparable  from  such  exhibitory  use.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  college  should  not  appropriate  the 
"gate  receipts"  also,  as  business  management  impHes  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  for  as  Httle  as  possible. 

To  be  sure,  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of  the  product 
assisting  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  own  production;  of  the 
"educated  man,"  or  the  half -educated,  sacrificing  himself 
on  the  athletic  field  to  make  the  cost  of  his  education  less. 
We  should  seem  to  be  sailing  perilously  near  the  rocky 
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coasts  of  Utopia.      Shipwreck  upon  item  lo  threatens  our 
argument,  as  also  upon 

Item    II.     Dormitories,    eating    "commons,"    and    similar    institutions. 

These  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
student.  They  reduce  the  cost  of  education  if  they  yield 
a  net  income,  and  increase  the  cost  if  they  produce  a  def- 
icit. Their  costs  are  not  a  direct  charge,  evidently,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  best 
(the  writer  prefers  here  to  linger  in  the  haze  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood)  to  allocate  them  to  the  departments  in  the 
'  overhead  burden.  Such  items,  also,  as  scholarships  and 
prizes  immediately  suggest  themselves  as  falling  in  the  same 
category.  They  are  cost  increasers,  just  as  the  dormitory 
is,  usually,  a  cost  reducer. 

Let  us  try  to  analyze  items  lo  and  1 1 ,  and  their  corollaries, 
more  carefully.  We  find  that  the  student  who  is  being 
educated,  and  who,  by  hypothesis,  is  the  "product"  of  the 
factory,  is  paying  the  cost  of  dormitory  and  commons. 
The  product  of  the  factory  is  also  the  factory's  customer. 
Moreover,  the  student  pays  laboratory  fees,  entrance  fees, 
diploma  fees,  tuition  fees,  and  receives  rebates  or  discounts 
in  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  product  of  the  factory 
is  sold  to  the  product  itself.  One  may  well  stop  and  ask, 
is  not  this  a  reductio  ad  absurdamf  Is  not  the  whole  argu- 
ment based  upon  a  false  premise,  itself  based  upon  a  falser 
analogy;  namely,  that  because  an  educational  institution 
is  a  body  of  men  organized  for  a  definite  purpose  of  work 
with  costs,  it  must  therefore  be  identical  with  a  commercial 
factory  which  is  a  body  of  men  organized  for  a  definite 
purpose  of  work  with  costs  and  profit?  And  because  the 
latter  produces  tangible  things,  which  can  be  counted,  and 
weighed,  and  measured,  evaluated,  bought  and  sold,  that 
the  former,  also,  must  so  produce  a  thing,  material,  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  evaluable  in  dollars  and  cents? 

So  it  seems  to  the  writer.  And  so  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  educational  institution  as  a  commercial  factory 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Call  the  college  a  factory  if  you 
will,  and  declare  that  it  produces  and  sells;  but  the  product 
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is  not  what  commercialism  demands,  is  not  even  the  ideal 
which  we  have  described,  for  which  the  educator  has  striven, 
altho  this  ideal  may  be  the  resultant  of  the  educational 
"process"  upon  the  "material"  man. 

That  which,  in  its  lowest  and  baldest  statement,  the  edu- 
cational factory  produces  and  sells  is  instruction  or  informa- 
tion; instruction  in  German,  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry, 
in  law,  biology,  or  physics.  The  factory's  customer,  he 
who  buys,  is  the  student.  And  to  the  dweller  upon  this 
low  plane,  there  the  matter  ends.  The  customer  buys. 
What  he  does  with  his  purchase  concerns  not  the  seller. 
What  the  student  does  with  the  instruction  he  receives 
concerns  not  the  instructor.  This  is  the  pupil  and  this 
the  teacher  from  the  commerical  point  of  view.  The  cost 
of  the  product  can  be  determined,  the  selling  price  is  known, 
and  the  loss — it  is  always  a  loss — can  be  computed. 

Neglecting  all  items  in  our  category  beyond  the  third, 
we  have  for  Di  overhead  burden,  $8,988  per  working  hour; 
D2  overhead  burden,  $5,344  per  working  hour;  Di  wages, 
$4,125  per  working  hour;  D2  wages,  $5,219  per  working 
hour;  Di  total  cost,  $13.11  per  working  hour;  D2  total  cost, 
$10.56  per  working  hour.  So  that  for  fifty  students  the 
cost  per  student  per  working  hour  is,  in  department  or 
course  Di,  twenty-six  cents;  in  department  or  course  D2, 
twenty-one  cents.  A  student  taking  twenty  hours  per 
week  in  course  Di  and  fifteen  per  week  in  D2,  for  thirty 
weeks  a  year,  during  four  years,  costs  $1002.  He  pays 
for  what  he  buys :  tuition  $600,  laboratory  fees  $80,  entrance 
and  graduation  fees  $15;  total,  $695;  making  a  loss  of  $307. 
Such  information,  if  based  on  exact  data,  may  be  valuable, 
but  does  not  mean  that  the  college  should  be  closed,  its 
halls  converted  into  automobile  factories  and  moving 
picture  shows. 

Moreover,  if  we  raise  ourselves  above  the  plane  of  com- 
merciaHsm,  what  is  it  that  we  see?  First  and  foremost, 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  seller  what  use 
the  buyer  makes  of  his  purchase.  The  knowledge  how  to 
make  a  high  and  noble  use  of  the  instruction  received  is 
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the  most  precious  part  of  a  student's  education,  the  pearl 
beyond  price  which  the  educational  factory  sells;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  which,  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
the  educational  institution  strives  to  produce,  and  in  a 
measure  succeeds  in  producing,  is  information,  knowledge, 
learning,  wisdom,  honorable  ambition  and  mental  discipHne, 
intellectual  pleasure,  power  and  restraint,  the  ''degree," 
if  you  will,  and  social  standing;  a  product  of  which  in  its 
totahty  it  may  be  asked, 

"Hast  thou  seen  it  ever  anywhere, 
Time's  twin-born  brother,  imperishable  as  he 
Is  perishable  and  plaintive?" 

This  product,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he  is  able,  the 
customer,  the  student,  buys,  paying  for  it  in  fees,  but  not 
in  fees  alone.  He  pays  in  energy,  industry,  application, 
perseverance,  interest;  pays  with  intangible  gold  for  in- 
tangible goods,  for  the  patience,  sympathy,  travail  and  self- 
abnegation  of  the  teacher;  each  striving  to  make  his  giving 
most  generous  and  full.  Commercial  management  may 
deem  the  costs  excessive  and  intolerable,  may  think  the 
price  paid  vain,  and  may  indulge  in  the  'laughter  which 
is  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  soul  that  has  descended  from 
the  light  of  a  higher  region."  But  the  educator,  grown, 
thru  long  years,  accustomed  to  reproach,  may  be  content 
to  reply, 

"And  these  things  nowise  move  me,  but  I  know 
Foolish  and  wise  men  must  be  to  the  end. 
And  feed  myself  with  patience." 

If.  Magrud^r  Passano 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoix>gy 
Boston,  Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS 

The  direction  of  schools  and  the  institutional  training 
of  children  is  often  described  as  professional  service.  In- 
deed statements  of  this  import  are  a  commonplace  in 
educational  discussion.  The  analogies  existing  between 
the  management  of  schools  and  the  practise  of  law  or  medi- 
cine have  been  indicated  with  logical  thoroness,  and  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  teachers  and  school  officers  should  be 
imprest  with  a  style  of  argument  which  brings  their  voca- 
tion into  favorable  comparison  with  callings  possessing 
great  prestige  and  a  large  measure  of  pubHc  esteem.  The 
prevalence  of  doubters,  not  to  say  cynics,  unfortunately 
makes  a  complacent  acceptance  of  the  comparison  difficult. 
This  critical  attitude  does  not  so  much  appear  in  the  great 
body  of  school  patrons,  who  do  not  fail  to  render  some 
degree  of  respect  to  the  calling,  but  rather  among  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  know,  the  members  of  the  stand- 
ard professions  themselves,  and  notably  among  those 
"professors"  who  formally  lay  claim  to  this  title,  the  mem- 
bers of  coUege  and  university  faculties.  It  is  this  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  historically  professional 
classes  cordially  to  share  their  dignities  with  the  educator 
in  the  lower  schools  that  leads  to  the  disquieting  thought 
that  perhaps  after  all  the  professional  analogy  is  not  all 
that  it  might  be. 

It  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  difficulty  to  intel- 
ligible terms.  Do  the  marks  and  signs  of  genuinely  pro- 
fessional effort  in  fact  characterize  the  activities  of  those 
who  care  for  children  in  schools?  A  profession,  one  learns 
from  Mmray's  Enghsh  Dictionary,  is  "a  vocation  in  which 
a  profest  knowledge  of  some  department  of  learning  or 
science  is  used  in  its  application  to  the  aiffairs  of  others  or 
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in  the  practise  of  an  art  founded  upon  it."  Two  conspic- 
uous marks  of  the  profession,  not  contained  in  this  defi- 
nition, are  an  avowed  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the 
calling  to  the  public  good,  distinguishing  it  from  commercial 
activity,  and  a  degree  of  fraternalism  among  its  members, 
subserved  by  a  formal  code  of  ethics,  not  usual  in  ordinary 
occupations.  Now,  whether  or  not  the  institutional  care 
and  culture  of  childhood  and  youth  up  to  the  present  point 
in  its  history  deserves  a  professional  designation,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  profession.  This  may  be  urged  in  the  face  of  a 
view  still  current  which  limits  the  necessities  of  "school- 
keeping"  to  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  some  common 
sense,  and  sympathy  for  children.  For  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  education  are  not  such  as  come  by  nature  or  by 
accident,  the  phenomena  of  organic  growth  have  already 
taxed  research  to  its  utmost,  while  the  difficulty  of  the  art 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  rigidly  measures  the  effect  of 
any  well-defined  teaching  procedure.  The  need  of  pro- 
fessional solidarity  and  a  nice  regard  for  the  public  wel- 
fare speaks  for  itself. 

The  question  is,  however,  not  one  of  future  possibilities 
but  one  of  present  fact.  Is  the  quality  of  the  service  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  standard  professions?  Are  the 
schools  conducted  in  a  really  professional  way?  The  reply 
to  be  made  here  is  in  the  negative.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
paper  to  urge  that  the  prevailing  conditions  of  entrance 
to  the  calling  of  themselves  make  a  genuinely  professional 
handling  of  educational  problems  impossible,  and  to  enter 
a  plea  for  a  reconstruction  of  these  conditions  along  truly 
professional  lines.  The  discussion  is  limited  to  the  train- 
ing of  school  officers,  partly  for  convenience,  but  more 
especially  because,  if  it  exists  anywhere,  professional  ex- 
pertness  should  be  found  to  characterize  the  labors  of  per- 
sons permanently  associated  with  the  schools  as  their  re- 
sponsible supervisors  and  directors.  The  formal  training 
of  school  officers  is  isolated  for  consideration  with  what 
seems  sufficient  warrant.     It  seems  justifiable  to  measure 
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the  quality  of  a  service  or  an  occupation  by  the  kind  of 
preparation  leading  to  it,  because  history  has  made  axio- 
matic that  only  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances 
do  men  rise  of  their  own  unaided  efforts  to  those  levels 
of  endeavor,  properly  to  be  described  as  professional,  with- 
out profiting  by  the  systematic  study  of  the  world's  wisdom 
in  these  directions.  And  tho  it  may  happen  that  an  informal 
apprenticeship  may  still  supply  the  necessary  training 
in  places,  inevitably  the  tendency  is  to  gather  this  wisdom 
into  curriculums  and  discipHnes  in  professional  schools. 

The  vocational  status  of  the  school  officer  may  then  be 
safely  gauged,  in  general,  by  the  character  of  the  formal 
preparation  which  so  fundamentally  conditions  it.  Be- 
cause the  curriculums  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
show  three  types  of  organization,  it  is  proper  in  advance 
to  place  the  professional  curriculum  among  them.  A 
professional  curriculum  is  necessarily  unlike  either  a  liberal 
arts  or  a  research  course.  The  first  has  for  its  object  the 
liberalizing  of  the  mind  and  a  general  discipline  of  its 
powers,  and  is  consequently  fitted  to  the  nature  of  indi- 

duality  by  means  of  electives  within  broad  limits.  Re- 
rch    demands    a    certain    foundation    in    fundamental 

bjects,  and  especially  a  mastery  of  the  methods  and 
appliances  appropriate  to  the  successful  solution  of  the 
problems  on  the  frontier  of  a  field  of  knowledge.  The 
professional  curriculum,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  con- 
sciously at  the  control  of  a  practise  or  technique,  often 
varied  in  its  scope,  but  no  less  definite  on  this  account. 
Whereas  the  test  of  proficiency  in  research  is  the  independent 
discovery  of  new  truth,  the  test  in  the  practise  of  a  profes- 

n  is  skilful  employment  of  ascertained  truth  in  the  re- 
uction  of  familiar  social  problems. 

These  lines  have  been  drawn  clearly  by  Mr.  Flexner 
in  his  study  of  medical  education.  With  reference  to  the 
liberal  studies  his  words  are:  "The  professional  and  cul- 
tural standpoints,  tho  obviously  overlapping,  are  not 
identical.  The  professional  purpose  involves  greater  con- 
centration, is  on  the  lookout  for  definite  correlations,  and 
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steers  toward  an  evident  practical  goal.  The  medical 
curriculum  possesses  a  certain  organic  unity  in  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  each  of  its  parts  does  the  same  thing.  The 
college  as  college  is  indifferent  to  the  ultimate  practical 
bearing;  the  medical  school  can  not  afford  to  forget  it." 

The  relation  of  professional  study  to  research  is  implied 
in  the  following:  ../'medical  education  is  a  technical 
or  professional  discipline;  it  calls  for  the  possession  of 
certain  portions  of  many  sciences  arranged  and  organized 
with  a  distinct  practical  purpose  in  view.  That  is  what 
makes  it  a  'profession.'  Its  point  of  view  is  not  that  of 
any  one  of  the  sciences  as  such." 

In  the  context  Mr.  Flexner  shows  that  all  this  may  truth- 
fully be  said  without,  in  any  way,  doing  injustice  to  the 
importance  of  research  to  professional  practise,  or  to  the 
downright  necessity  of  a  critical  and  experimental  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  on  his  daily  rounds. 

If,  then,  the  management  and  supervision  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  schools  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession,  as  it  is 
universally  declared  to  be,  there  must  be  a  practise  for  which 
a  professional  curriculum  is  the  indispensable  preparation. 
But  what  is  this  practise?  Definitions  of  education  are 
legion,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  well-defined  line  of  activ- 
ity of  such  high  social  value  and  scientific  character  as  to 
offer  soHd  ground  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  standard 
professions.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  logic 
of  the  matter.  The  direction  of  schools  lacks  the  first 
requirement  of  the  profession,  a  fixt  category  of  social  prob- 
lems with  which  a  special  technique  is  associated.  School 
principals  and  superintendents  mak^  their  duties  largely 
at  pleasure,  or  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  situations  as 
their  measure  of  good  sense  or  prudence  determines.  A 
conscientious  person  could  not  satisfy  a  professional  ideal 
because  no  ideal  exists.  If  one  turns  to  the  writings  on 
school  management  with  the  expectation  that  at  least 
worthy  conceptions  of  these  offices  exist  on  paper,  the 
reward  is  a  half  dozen  articles  and  chapters  outlining  a 
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set  of  duties  appropriate  to  a  fairly  efficient  clerk  or  care- 
taker. A  capable  medical  man  or  engineer  might  well 
be  pardoned  some  reticence  in  acknowledging  these  de- 
scriptions as  those  of  members  of  the  professional  brother- 
hood. 

Lacking  concrete  models,  one  may  reasonably  indulge 
in  an  imaginative  picture  of  what  the  future  school  officer 
is  to  be  if  he  lives  up  to  his  professional  pretentions.  He 
works  with  growing  minds  and  will  therefore  be  an  applied 
psychologist.  Some  of  these  minds  will  be  aberrant;  he 
will  be  in  part  psychiatrist.  For  a  large  part  of  the  day 
he  is  responsible  for  normal  physical  growth  and  for  the 
prevention  of  deviation  and  disease;  some  part  of  him  will 
be  hygienist.  The  institution  over  which  he  presides 
fits  for  practical  Hving  under  complex  modern  conditions; 
he  must  then  be  economist  and  applied  sociologist.  The 
complexity  of  his  means  and  agencies  demands  the  equip- 
ment of  an  efficiency  expert.  Finally,  the  controlling 
aims  and  purposes  of  education  are  in  large  part  cultural 
and  ethical.  He  must,  thru  all  his  special  duties,  carry 
the  viewpoint  of  a  humanist  and  a  gentleman. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  fact  that  this  pictures  an  ideal 
out  of  all  likehhood  of  immediate  realization.     It  is  barely 
possible  that  educational  management  is  destined  to  be 
the  most  trying  of  all  expert  service.     The  real  issue  is 
whether  this  ideal  office  is  a  necessary  and  possible  one. 
That  it  is  necessary  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
very  serious  demands  being  increasingly  made  upon  educa- 
tion as  a 'force  in  modern  society  from  every  angle  of  pres- 
ent-day thought.     Its  possibility  rests  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  willingness  of  communities  to  support  persons 
I    whose    abihty   and   training    are   commensurate    with  the 
j    importance    of    the    enumerated    functions.     Happily    it 
I    may  be   said   that   American   communities  have  not  yet 
j    failed  to  supply  themselves  with  anything  they  have  been 
persuaded  is  really  essential  to  the  full  usefulness   of  their 
schools.     But  the  acceptance  of  such  school  officers  must 
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wait  upon  their  creation,  so  that  their  actuahty  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  training  institutions. 
i^^Y  way  of  illustration  and  in  order  to  reduce  a  vague 
general  contention  to  workable  terms,  the  writer  has 
ventured  to  set  down  a  list  of  duties  which  may  serve 
tentatively  as  a  description  of  the  practise  of  a  principal 
of  elementary  schools  in  an  average  American  community, 
and  to  indicate  what  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  an  appro- 
priate training  for  these  duties  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions. This  is  followed  by  a  characterization  of  the  training 
actually  existing  in  those  institutions  claiming  to  give 
professional  training  for  school  officers.  The  several 
groups  of  duties  are  asserted  to  be: 

1.  Those  having  to  do  with  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  course 
of  study; 

2.  Those  having  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  normal  pupils  (attend- 
ance, retardation,  acceleration,  elimination,  grading,  promotion,  and  indi- 
vidual training) ; 

3.  Those  having  to  do  with  the  supervision  and  distribution  of  teachers; 

4.  Those  having  to  do  with  the  hygiene  of  school  conditions; 

5.  Those  having  to  do  with  exceptional  cases; 

6.  Those  having  to  do  with  school  equipment,  costs,  departmental 
and  community  relations. 

For  each  of  these  groups  a  description  of  a  suitable 
training  is  attempted  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs: 

I.  Those  duties  connected  with  the  course  of  study 
require  for  their  successful  performance  a  sympathy  for 
and  an  insight  into  the  several  departments  of  culture  and 
skill  represented  by  the  elementary  and  grammar-grade 
branches.  Unfortunately  this  minimum  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  all  school  principals.  Temperament  and  the 
accidents  of  education  seem  to  make  some  partiality  for 
particular  studies  not  unusual.  Even  ignorance  of  impor- 
tant branches  is  not  remarkable.  Altho  the  study  of 
these  elementary  subjects  need  not  be  a  part  of  a  pro- 
fessional curriculum,  perhaps  some  oversight  of  the  stu- 
dent's selection  of  liberal  coiu-ses  would  be  advisable. 
The  teaching  of  each  of  the  elementary  branches  has  had 
a  respectable  history,  and  today  has  a  certain  status  be- 
cause of  it,  known  as  its  ** special  method,"  which  should 
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be  the  familiar  possession  of  anyone  supervising  elemen- 
tary instruction,  together  with  the  results  of  what  exact 
and  critical  investigation  has  thus  far  been  made  under 
the  name  of  experimental  pedagogy.  This  last  in  turn 
calls  for  a  working  knowledge  of  educational  psychology 
and  the  more  fundamental  general  psychology.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  views  of  educators  and  psycholo- 
gists in  the  past  as  to  the  educational  usefulness  of  training 
in  the  technique  of  the  psychological  laboratory,  recent 
developments  in  the  experimental  study  of  learning  pro- 
cesses have  removed  the  matter  from  debate.  Not  only 
is  the  discipline  of  the  laboratory  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  many  of  the  processes  of  the  school  room,  but 
even  the  intelligent  reading  of  so  representative  a  book 
as  Huey's  Psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading  presupposes 
it.  Some  part  of  this  laboratory  experience  must  be  had 
with  children,  for  it  becomes  evident  that  results  gathered 
with  adults  as  subjects  under  the  usual  laboratory  con- 
ditions can  not  be  carried  into  direct  application  with 
children  of  common-school  age.  The  usual  practise- teach- 
ing requirements  for  the  teaching  certificates  are  scarcely 
a  substitute  for  this  type  of  study.  At  best  this  gives 
a  familiarity  with  school  room  conditions  and  procedure 
analogous  to  the  introductory  work  in  the  laboratory 
preliminary  to  systematic  study.  Experimental  teaching 
has  been  used  to  designate  the  advanced  type  of  work 
with  children.  Inasmuch  as  teaching  results  must  be 
found    by    class,    section,    age,   grade  and  sex,   analytical 

I  and  critical  methods  must  be  supplemented  by  a  fair  degree 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  statistics,  with  sufficient  practise  on 
concrete  problems  to  equip  a  school  officer  for  an  accurate 
application  of  them  on  the  assumption  of  his  office.     The 

j  mathematics  prerequisites  to  the  course  in  statistics  may 

perhaps  properly  be  assigned  to  the  liberal  period  of  study. 

2.     Those  duties  having  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 

the  normal  school  population  call  for  a  close  acquaintance 

I  with  the  mass  studies  which  have  been  made  on  such  topics 

I  as  elimination,   retardation,   grading,    promotion,   etc.,    an 
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acquaintance  which  can  be  had  by  those  only  who  can 
follow  in  detail  the  mathematical  processes  employed  in 
them.  This  knowledge  is  required  again  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  school  population  which  will  become  the 
charge  of  the  student  as  a  school  officer.  An  understanding 
of  the  causes  operating  in  these  directions  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  interesting  new  field  of  study  characterized  as 
individual  psychology,  a  study  which  includes  as  compo- 
nents the  practical  phases  of  child  psychology  and  child 
study,  and  rests  upon  general  psychology.  Very  im- 
portant contributing  factors  in  the  making  of  school  groups 
are  social  and  economic,  treated  in  the  division  of  the 
social  sciences  known  as  social  economics,  which  may 
properly  include  the  study  of  vocations  and  vocational 
guidance.  The  adequate  handling  of  school  groups  requires 
finally  a  knowledge  of  that  valuable  experience  which  has 
been  gathered  in  various  places  in  connection  with  ex- 
perimental efforts  to  provide,  by  means  of  revised  pro- 
motion, grading,  instruction  schemes,  and  reorganization 
plans  in  general,  greater  adaptiveness  of  the  school  ma- 
chinery to  the  needs  of  individuals. 

3.  A  sympathetic  and  efficient  direction  of  teachers 
is  hardly  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
receive  and  the  qualities  that  have  been  found  essential 
and  desirable  in  them.  This  would  be  had  in  part  from 
a  consideration  of  those  studies  which  have  approached 
this  topic  inductively,  along  with  some  direct  effort  to 
appraise  the  efforts  of  teachers  at  work.  One  purpose 
of  the  class  test  and  class  experiment,  as  these  are  taking 
form,  is  for  the  estimation  of  teaching  results.  This  pur- 
pose in  the  investigation  of  classes  calls  for  special  attention, 
and  makes  further  warrant  for  the  skill  in  statistics  and 
the  first-hand  knowledge  of  teaching  and  learning  pro- 
cesses discust  under  experimental  pedagogy  and  experi- 
mental teaching. 

4.  A  consideration  of  those  duties  of  the  principal 
which  deal  with  the  hygiene  of  school  conditions,  and  those 
of    the   succeeding  group   dealing  with   exceptional  cases, 
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raises  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  the  amount 
of  physiological  and  anatomical  knowledge  which  may 
be  insisted  upon  with  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the 
actual  school  situation  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  medical 
profession.  Perhaps  the  future  holds  the  possibility  of 
an  expert  educator  who  is  also  partly  medical  man.  In- 
stead of  turning  the  schools  over  to  the  doctors,  as  Dr. 
Sidis  would  have  it,  it  is  conceivable  that  medical  science 
may  be  turned  over  in  some  serious  part  to  the  school 
men.  However  this  may  be,  it  need  not  be  overtaxing 
the  school  principal  of  the  present,  or  the  indulgence  of 
medical  men,  to  expect  the  school  officer  to  preserve  whole- 
some conditions  about  the  school  population  at  large  and 
to  oversee  the  physical  needs  of  children  by  something 
more  than  rule  of  thumb.  The  principal  should  be  able, 
at  least,  to  detect  common  symptoms  and  to  refer  to  the 
parent  or  physician  conditions  which  threaten  the  health 
of  individuals  or  the  community.  Responsible  medical 
diagnosis  need  be  no  part  of  the  school  officer's  business. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  future  principal  should  learn  in 
an  authoritative  way,  and  not  from  weak  dilutions  in 
teachers'  manuals,  those  facts  and  principles  which  charac- 
terize the  physical  growth  of  children  and  youth  as  such,  and 
so  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  proper  balance  in  the  expenditure 
of  energy  in  the  programs  of  individuals  and  classes.  Just 
what  amount  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  hygiene 
training  is  requisite  for  these  moderate  requirements  of 
the  present,  and  just  how  it  is  to  be  imparted,  is  not  for 
the  judgment  of  a  single  mind,  but  may  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  educators  and  medical  men  easily  to  arrange 
when  they  shall  seriously  concern  themselves  with  the 
matter.  Those  architectural,  sanitary  and  hygienic  ap- 
pliances and  principles  which  have  taken  form  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  school  buildings  and  their  prac- 
tical operation  should  of  course  be  studied,  if  possible, 
from  first-hand  acquaintance. 

5.     The  group  of  duties  gathered  together  with  reference 
to  exceptional  cases  are  of  such  difficulty  and  urgency  as 
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to  bring  of  themselves  the  principal's  office  well  upon  the 
professional  level  if  they  are  adequately  attended  to.  These 
may  more  readily  be  assumed  by  the  school  officer,  for  the 
reason,  in  part,  that  they  imply  an  application  of  the  science 
of  psychology,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  basic  to  all 
educational  endeavor,  and  in  part,  because  there  is  as  yet 
no  well-organized  professional  effort  to  dispute  the  field 
with  him.  The  equipment  of  the  principal  for  the  duties 
of  all  the  preceding  groups  is  essential  to  the  handUng  of 
exceptional  cases,  but  several  things  in  addition  seem 
needful.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  emphasize  in  this  connec- 
tion the  study  of  the  psychology  of  instinct,  emotion,  and 
will,  with  their  pathology,  altho  this  would  properly  fall 
within  the  limits  of  educational  psychology.  The  structure 
and  growth  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  like  topic,  deserving 
more  attention  than  it  usually  receives  in  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy, both  as  an  aid  to  this  science  and  to  the  understanding 
of  mental  deviation.  Individual  psychology  is  again  in 
demand.  But  what  is  especially  desirable  is  practise  in 
the  use  of  the  diagnostic  tests,  of  pedagogical  as  well  as 
mental  status,  the  formulation  of  which  has  been  begun 
within  recent  years  with  encouraging  promise.  Those 
institutional  provisions  for  the  exceptional  child  in  the 
form  of  special  classes,  parental,  and  similar  schools  would 
form  a  logical  part  of  the  study  of  this  general  topic.  The 
psychology  and  practical  uses  of  play  would  apply  to  the 
normal  groups  quite  as  well  as  to  those  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

6.  The  duties  of  this  group  are  practically  the  ones 
which  at  present  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  office 
of  school  principal,  altho  it  can  not  be  held  that  they  have 
been  performed  generally  with  professional  distinction. 
Uncertainty  and  unwisdom  in  the  use  of  the  school  plant 
have  been  urged  too  much  to  make  further  insistence 
necessary.  The  light  in  which  the  school  officer  works 
with  school  books  and  school  equipment  seems  to  have 
emanated  in  the  main  from  the  doubtful  sources  of  the 
advertising  media  of  commercial  houses.     The  exact  esti- 
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mation  of  costs  has  been  impossible  for  lack  of  knowledge 
of  exact  methods  of  measurement  for  the  purpose.  An 
educational  museum  and  school-book  library  would  bring 
the  prospective  school  officer  into  direct  contact  with  many 
of  the  facilities  employed  in  and  recommended  for  schools, 
which  could  be  supplemented  by  a  supervised  system  of 
visiting.  But  here,  as  in  the  practise  phases  of  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  principal,  a  laboratory  school,  well  correlated 
with  the  psychological  laboratory,  would  seem  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  any  plant  for  the  training  of  school  officers. 
The  requisite  knowledge  of  school  law  and  local  school 
organization  is  now  a  usual  feature  of  the  training. 

Whether  this  or  a  similar  array  of  activities  shall  be 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense  and  liberality  will 
depend,  doubtless,  in  largest  part  upon  personaHty,  which 
is  perhaps  chiefly  a  matter  of  selection  of  candidates  on 
the  part  of  the  training  institution,  altho  discipline  for  these 
qualities  is  not  to  be  despised.  A  proper  regard  for  the 
body  of  modern  culture  is  to  be  had  only  from  that  generous 
contact  with  its  varied  phases  it  has  been  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  training  of  higher  institutions 
to  provide,  a  training  from  which  no  professional  curriculum 
can  justly  be  divorced.  The  biological  setting  of  man 
and  his  education  calls  for  a  solid  course  in  biology 
and  the  social  and  metaphysical  implications  should 
be  indicated  by  a  sufficient  inclusion  of  social  psychology 
and  philosophy.  The  place  of  the  elementary  school 
in  democracy  is  to  be  understood  from  a  study  of  its  history 
and  its  interrelations  with  other  formal  and  informal  agen- 
cies. All  this  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  as  the  phil- 
osophy of  education,  a  division  of  the  field  of  education 
which  should  guarantee  a  liberal  professional  viewpoint, 
,j  only  to  be  unkindly  criticized  when  it  is  offered  as  the  sub- 
stance of  educational  training  rather  than  an  essential 
ingredient. 

The  course  as  outlined  may  seem  excessive  in  amount. 
It  is  estimated  that  five  years  above  the  high  school  would 
accommodate  it  comfortably,  and  that  its  successful  con- 
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elusion  would  be  marked  by  some  professional  degree 
as  that  of  A.M.  in  education.  In  California  this  amount 
of  training  sets  the  limit  for  the  high  school  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. An  equivalent  requirement  in  amount  seems 
not  too  much  for  the  school  officer;  in  fact,  the  number 
of  persons  proceeding  this  far  in  educational  training  seems 
to  warrant  this  minimum.  Assuming  120  units  of  credit 
to  be  about  what  is  usual  in  American  universities  for  the 
first  advanced  degree,  it  is  assumed  that  about  one-half, 
or  75  units  of  credit,  should  be  assigned  to  liberal  study 
and  the  pre-professional  courses,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
strictly  professional  training. 

The  outline  is  offered  as  a  concrete  single  example  of  a 
professional  course  in  education.  The  unlike  needs  of  high 
school  principals,  of  college  and  normal  school  instructors, 
and  of  supervisors  in  special  branches,  would  require  im- 
portant modifications  of  any  plan  devised  for  elementary 
principals.  The  cm-riculum  for  school  superintendents 
would  logically  presuppose  some  such  course  antecedent 
to  the  study  of  the  larger  administrative  problems,  whose 
proper  solution  depends  upon  a  mastery  of  the  detail  of 
the  work  of  the  lower  school  officer  and  the  teacher.  One 
of  the  lesser  anomalies  in  the  present  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  a  profession  is  the  curious  assumption,  not  usual 
elsewhere,  that  the  higher  administrative  positions  may 
properly  be  occupied  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
detailed  service  constituting  the  essence  of  the  profession's 
function. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  having  for  their 
aim  the  comparison  of  the  work  of  school  officers  with  lines 
of  activity  freely  accredited  as  professional,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  actual  character  of  the  training  of  school 
officers  as  this  is  evidenced  by  the  descriptions  of  the  train- 
ing offered  in  the  departments  and  colleges  of  education 
of  the  universities  of  the  country.  Printed  statements  of 
academic  conditions  are  notoriously  uncertain  data  upon 
which  to  base  inferences,  besides  being  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation.    However,  with  the  aid  of  intuition  and  some 
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first-hand  acquaintance  with  several  such  institutions, 
certain  propositions  are  set  down  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  at  least  not  unfair  to  the  situation  as  a  whole.  They 
are  derived  from  a  siurvey  of  some  thirty-seven  catalogs 
of  representative  universities  in  the  country  in  which  the 
work  in  education  forms  a  serious  part  of  the  formal  activity 
of  the  institutions.  Incidentally  the  principal  discussions 
on  the  history  and  place  of  education  as  an  academic  sub- 
ject have  been  consulted.     The  propositions  follow: 

The  work  in  education  in  American  universities  is  univer- 
sally regarded  by  those  who  conduct  it  as  professional  in 
aim  and  purpose.  The  word  professional  is  very  generally 
employed  in  the  descriptions. 

Altho  the  energies  of  these  departments  are  still  largely 
directed  upon  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  the  dispo- 
sition to  train  school  officers  is  plainly  in  evidence.     Some 
30  of  the  37  catalogs  consulted  either  make  specific  reference 
to  such  officers  by  name  or  very  plainly  imply  such  reference. 
I^K  Thus  notwithstanding  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  consen- 
^^Bus  whatever  as  to  what  constitutes  professional  training 
^^K)r  such  officers.     This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  small 
^^Hze  of  the  group  looking  forward  to  the  management  of 
schools   and   to   differences  in  the  previous   training   and 
Inexperience    of    such    persons,    necessitating    an    individual 
^^reatment  of  their  programs.     But  taken  with  other   evi- 
dence it  lends  support  to  the  conclusion   that  it  signifies 
chiefly  the  absence  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  future  work 
of  school  officers.     Characteristic  expressions  in  the  cata- 
logs   are    ''appropriate   opportunity,"    ''exceptional    facili- 
Rles,"  "as  each  case  may  demand."     One  institution  insists 
bat  students  select  some  one  aim  of  the  several  listed  and 
onsult  instructors  with  this  aim  in  mind.     Another  states 
liat  courses  are  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs  but  that 
rdinarily  prospective   school   officers   take   some   twenty- 
five  units  including  seminar  or  advanced  courses  in  several 
important  branches   underlying  educational  management. 
Election  of  studies  by  the  student,  with  approval  of  deans 
or  instructors,  seems  to  be  the  practise  generally  prevailing, 
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not  only  for  the  liberal  courses  but  for  the  professional 
courses  as  well.  Election  is  doubtless  limited  in  many- 
institutions  because  the  number  of  courses  is  small  enough 
to  permit  a  student  in  education  to  take  all  that  are  of- 
fered. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  principle  of 
election  has  certain  positive  limits  as  applied  to  profes- 
sional training.  It  assumes  that  students  may  be  trusted 
to  select  what  best  prepares  them  for  their  future  labors, 
an  assumption  which  seems  to  beg  the  whole  issue  of  pro- 
fessional training  as  such.  In  the  curriculums  of  schools 
of  medicine,  law,  amd  engineering,  election  is  very  greatly 
circumscribed,  the  options  outside  of  the  Hberal  coiu-ses 
being  chiefly  among  different  types  of  speciaHzed  pro- 
fessional activity. 

This  same  uncertainty  is  apparent  in  the  grouping  of 
the  school  positions  for  which  training  in  education  is 
preparatory.  Where  these  positions  are  enumerated  they 
are  given  as  superintendencies,  high  school  and  grammar 
school  principalships,  instructing  positions  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  the  supervision  of  special  branches, 
high  school  teaching  and  elementary  teaching.  It  is  quite 
usual  to  segregate  the  high  school  teaching  and  the  elemen- 
tary teaching,  when  this  last  is  prepared  for  in  universities, 
and  to  place  all  the  others  in  one  group  as  the  more  respon- 
sible educational  positions.  One  gathers  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  larger  group  are  thot  of  as  having  needs 
in  common.  Aside  from  this,  the  different  educational 
positions  are  distributed  in  sub-groups  in  almost  every 
conceivable  combination  without  any  apparent  central 
tendency.  This  matter  of  grouping  has,  of  course,  slight 
significance.  It  is  referred  to  merely  as  one  additional 
sign  of  the  prevailing  lack  of  precision  in  the  conceptions 
of  educational  training. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  say  anything  definite  of 
the  amount  of  work  required  of  prospective  school  officers, 
whether  they  take  the  bachelor's  or  the  master's  degree, 
so  unlike  are  the  statements  from  the  different  institutions. 
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For  the  first  degree  it  would  seem  that  students  in  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  the  particular  kind  of  position  for  which 
they  are  preparing,  are  required  to  have  from  ten  units 
of  credit  as  a  minimum  to  some  forty-five  as  a  maximum. 
Undergraduate  study  in  education  is  apparently  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  university  requirements  for  the  arts 
degree.  From  twenty  to  thirty  units  would  seem  to  be 
the  range  within  which  the  larger  number  of  institutions 
fall.  The  master's  degree  is  similarly  governed  in  the 
main  by  general  university  regulations.  Prospective 
school  officers  who  stay  for  the  fifth  year  presumably  take 
a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  this  year  in  education. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  graduates  of  universities 
who  take  official  positions  in  school  systems  have  an  amount 
of  professional  training  very  much  less  than  that  demanded 
in  the  training  of  the  standard  professions. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  fundamental  courses 
in  the  pure  sciences  underlying  education.  Instructors 
in  education  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the  habit  of  giving 
what  is  regarded  as  necessary  in  these  subjects  in  connection 

Ifith  their  own  courses.  Psychology  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
fcption.  A  rather  general  demand  appears  for  this  science 
B  a  desirable  and  even  a  requisite  preliminary  or  accom- 
paniment of  the  educational  courses,  so  that  it  may  be 
egarded  in  some  degree  as  an  accepted  part  of  the  profes- 
sional training  in  education.  This  is  true  of  philosophy 
in  a  smaller  degree.  Biology  is  alluded  to  in  a  case  or  two 
as  "desirable."     In  general,  few,  if  any,  prerequisites  exist 

Kr  the  study  of  educational  aspects  of  the  more  abstract 
sciplines.  Educational  psychology  with  little  intro- 
ictory  psychology,  educational  hygiene  without  prelimi- 
iry  study  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  educational  history 
ithout  prerequisites  in  history,  educational  administra- 
tion independent  of  economics  and  politics,  the  philosophy 
of  education  irrespective  of  other  philosophical  discipline — 
this  seems  to  be  the  situation  if  one  may  depend  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  catalogs.  This  is  sturely  an  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs.     For,  in  so  far  as  education  is  a  science,  it 
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is  such  by  reason  of  its  application  of  the  pure  sciences. 
This  is  the  avowed  general  opinion.  The  contention  made 
occasionally  in  earher  years,  to  the  effect  that  education 
has  a  field  in  its  own  right  coordinate  with  the  other  sciences, 
has  fallen  of  inherent  absurdity.  Education  is  a  science 
in  the  sense  that  medicine  is;  it  consists  of  "certain  por- 
tions of  many  sciences  arranged  and  organized  with  a  dis- 
tinct practical  purpose  in  view."  If  instructors  in  educa- 
tion are  able  to  impart  in  their  brief  courses,  along  with 
the  direct  applications  to  practise  a  sufficient  basis  in  the 
underlying  studies,  it  bespeaks  a  very  remarkable  peda- 
gogical talent  or  inevitable  shallowness.  It  may  be  that 
much  of  the  adverse  criticism  under  which  education  as 
an  academic  study  labors  is  bound  up  with  this  situation. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  a  practical  distinction  was  drawn 
between  professional  study  and  research,  as  these  are 
organized  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that,  whatever  its  stated  aims  may  be,  educational 
work  in  universities  is  modeled  upon  and  follows  the  re- 
search tradition.  Apart  from  the  facts  of  the  case  this 
is  perhaps  what  is  to  be  expected  of  a  subject  that  sprang 
from  philosophy  and  still  is  intimately  associated  with  it 
in  many  places,  when  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  sort  of  poor 
relation.  A  survey  of  the  catalogs  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  educational  curriculum  is  fashioned  to  culminate 
in  a  research  degree.  Specialization  in  knowledge  rather 
than  professional  proficiency  in  an  applied  technique  is 
the  presumptive  outcome.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the 
mainstay  of  a  school  officer  as  he  assumes  his  duties  is  a 
thesis  or  dissertation  on  the  educational  views  of  Kant, 
or  some  similar  refinement  in  another  direction.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  situation  in  medical  education 
which  appears  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
catalog  of  a  medical  school:  ''Time  spent  in  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  not  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine." 

This  acceptance  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  research 
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is  indicated  again  in  the  division  of  the  field  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  speciaHzation,  where  such  division  is 
made.  The  usual  subdivisions  are  The  History  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education,  Educational 
Psychology,  Educational  Hygiene,  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, Educational  Method  and  Organization  (Elementary 
and  Secondary).  It  is  evident  that  the  demands  of  any 
actual  school  position  involve  a  balance  of  all  these  depart- 
ments, or  rather  an  integration  of  topics  from  each  of  them 
with  reference  to  educational  routine  in  some  concrete 
form.  Specialization  in  any  one  of  these  fields  is  not  the 
first  desideratum,  but  rather  a  solid  basis  in  the  facts  and 
principles  underlying  educational  practise  as  it  is  actually 
•carried  on.  It  is  not  contended  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
have  advanced  students  in  education  made  acquainted 
with  these  several  divisions  of  the  field,  or  that  a  failure 
to  enter  upon  each  of  them  in  some  degree  is  likely;  it  is 
felt  that  the  matter  is  not  systematically  attended  to.  One 
result  is  that  one  may  meet  with  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
in  Education  occupying  school  offices  with  scarcely  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  psychology  or  some  constituent 
study  in  the  general  field.  This  seems  to  imply  either  that 
the  constituent  study  is  not  indispensable  to  educational 
•efficiency  or  that  a  formal  training  in  it  is  superfluous. 

8.  The  most  flagrant  violation  of  professional  standards 
in  the  training  of  school  officers  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  very  general,  almost  universal  devotion  to 
books  and  lecture  courses  and  the  corresponding  neglect 
of  laboratory  and  clinical  training,  to  employ  the  language 
of  medicine.  This  is  the  more  reprehensible  in  that  one 
of  the  primary  canons  of  pedagogy  urgently  advanced 
by  professors  of  the  subject  in  their  writings  and  utter- 
ances, makes  doing  the  chief  approach  to  learning.  Two 
or  three  institutions  require  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees to  have  had  successful  experience  in  teaching,  but 
apparently  it  is  possible  to  enter  upon  the  management 
of  schools  from  training  institutions  without  previous 
teaching  of  any  sort,   or  a  very  small  amount.     Perhaps 
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it  might  better  be  stated  that  training  institutions  are 
wiUing  to  accept  teaching  proficiency  on  hearsay  rather 
than  by  a  test  of  their  own,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ad- 
vanced students  in  education  often  have  done  some  teach- 
ing. Practise  teaching  is  not  in  point,  for  even  where  this 
is  systematically  provided  for,  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  pro- 
bationary and  preliminary  trying  out  of  the  candidate 
and  not  that  protracted  and  rigid  discipHne  which  charac- 
terizes the  laboratory  and  operative  training  in  the  better 
professional  schools.  Hopeful  mention  of  laboratory 
opportunities  and  experimental  teaching  is  made  in  a  few 
of  the  catalogs.  One  gathers  that  this  is  not  well  estab- 
Hshed  and  that  it  is  elective.  All  this  gives  support  to  the 
thought  of  the  previous  paragraph,  to  the  effect  that  edu- 
cational study  follows  in  the  wake  of  research  in  literary 
materials  and  has  not  measured  itself  against  recent  develop- 
ments in  strictly  professional  training.  An  extract  from 
Mr.  Flexner's  study  already  mentioned  may  serve  to  press 
the  point:  "On  the  pedagogic  side,  modern  medicine,. 
Hke  all  scientific  teaching,  is  characterized  by  activity. 
The  student  no  longer  merely  watches,  listens,  memorizes; 
he  does.  His  own  activities  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
cHnic  are  the  main  factors  in  his  instruction  and  discipline. 
An  education  in  medicine  nowadays  involves  both  learning 
and  learning  how;  the  student  can  not  effectively  know, 
unless  he  knows  how." 

In  concluding  a  statement,  whose  suggestive  and  tenta- 
tive character  may  have  been  obscured  by  a  dogmatic 
form  of  expression  occasioned  by  necessary  brevity,  one 
final  illusion  to  the  much-abused  medical  analogy  may  be 
pardoned.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Flexner  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  formed  in  1846  committed  to  two 
propositions.  One  was  "that  young  men  received  as  stu- 
dents of  medicine  should  have  acquired  a  suitable  prelimi- 
nary education;"  the  other,  "that  a  uniform  elevated 
standard  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  should  be 
adopted  by  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States." 
That  training  in  education  at  the  present  time  very  urgently 
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needs  the  application  of  the  corresponding  propositions 
the  facts  seem  abundantly  to  show.  Dare  one  infer  from 
this  that  professional  training  in  education  lags  behind 
medical  education  by  some  sixty-five  years?  In  any 
case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  very  great  desirabiUty 
of  earnest  concerted  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question. 
It  may  be  that  some  one  of  our  numerous  associations  of 
educators  will  feel  called  to  attempt  a  service  to  education 
similar  to  that  rendered  the  practise  of  medicine  by  the 
above-mentioned  medical  society. 

Percy  E.  Davidson 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Palo  Alto,  California 


VI 

OCUI.AR    DEFECTS    AND    THEIR    RELATION    TO 
THE  HEALTH  AND  WORK  OF  THE  STUDENT 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  continual  improve- 
ment among  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  athletic  activities  of  undergraduates,  and  in 
a  number  of  institutions  there  is  exercised  the  larger  function 
of  providing  medical  advice,  in  addition  to  physical  culture, 
for  the  entire  student  body.  At  some  places  these  advan- 
tages are  enjoyed  by  the  student  thruout  his  college  course; 
f^t  many,  however,  such  assistance  is  very  limited.  In  thus 
guarding  the  health  of  their  young  men  and  women  our 
institutions  have  assumed  a  certain,  considerable  responsi- 
bility, the  discharging  of  which  becomes  the  more  difficult 
as  this  service  is  made  more  efficient.  The  work  of  the 
medical  examiner's  department  is  heavy,  but  it  yields 
results  of  great  value  to  the  student  and  offers  problems 
of  interest  to  the  physicians;  among  these  problems,  those 
having  to  do  with  ocular  effects  are  very  important,  and  it 
is  to  some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  effects  of  school  life  upon 
the  eyes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  civilizing 
mankind  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  astonishing 
increase  of  ocular  defects.  Many  forget,  however,  that 
the  eyestrain  resulting  from  such  defects  can  in  turn  be 
the  cause  of  ill  health  eventually,  by  producing  functional 
disturbances  in  various  organs,  thus  lowering  the  bodily 
resistance  to  agents  that  produce  actual  disease.^  The  occu- 
pation of  the  student,  namely,  the  pinrsuit  of  studies  during 
a  number  of  years,  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  use  of 

^  Medical  literature,  of  the  past  decade  especially,  is  replete  with  illus- 
trative cases,  but  the  far-reaching  effects  of  refractive  errors  have  been  most 
ably  set  forth  in  the  extensive  writings  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould. 
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eyes,  which,  as  will  be  shown,  are  ametropic  in  most  cases, 
that  is,  not  normal  in  their  refraction  of  light. ^  It  can  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  eyes  handicapped  by  these  re- 
fractive errors,  usually  of  low  degree,  are  almost  solely 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  occupational  diseases  of  stu- 
dents. There  is  a  growing  impression  too,  that  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  is  important  as  a  cause  of  nervous 
strain.  This  deformity  is  present  to  the  extent  of  85.6 
per  cent  among  our  undergraduates.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
it  is  closely  associated  with  refractive  errors  in  its  origin, 
tho  it  has  other  causes. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  set  out  to  trace  all  human  ills 
to  ocular  defects,  as  some  are  unjustly  accused  of  doing, 
but  I  desire  to  consider  candidly  the  following  subjects: 
(i)  some  fundamental  facts  about  ordinary  ocular  defects 
and  their  correction;  (2)  the  prevalence  of  refractive  errors, 
their  effects  upon  vision,  and  the  origin  of  "squint;"  (3) 
the  symptoms  of  eyestrain — (a)  how  they  originate,  (b) 
what  they  are,  (c)  the  problem  of  their  relief;  (4)  the 
deplorable  condition  of  refraction  work  in  this  country; 
(5)  the  relation  of  eyestrain  to  health  and  success. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  appreciate  what  is 
said  later  in  the  paper  about  optical  defects,  their  results 
and  treatment,  a  few  definitions  will  be  given  at  this  point 
and  some  simple  facts  in  physiological  optics  will  be  re- 
viewed. 

To  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Hght 
rays  coming  from  any  object  to  be  focussed  sharply  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  retina,  of  the  eye.  This  focussing  of 
the  rays  is  carried  out  by  several  structures,  particularly 

^  In  another  paper  ("Examinations  of  the  Eyes  of  College  Students/' 
The  Medical  Record,  Aug.  3,  191 2),  I  have  published  our  methods  and  de- 
tailed the  findings  in  our  eye  tests  (4777  in  number  during  three  years  pre- 
ceding 19 1 2).  The  statistics  are  merely  qualitative,  representing  diagnoses 
and  not  exact  measurements.  In  practise  the  following  steps  are  carried 
out  with  each  eye : 

(i)  Inspection  for  external  signs  of  disease;  (2)  determination  of  visual 
acuity  by  means  of  test  letters;  (3)  examination  for  refractive  errors — my- 
opia, hyperopia  and  astigmatism;  (4)  tests  for  imbalance  of  the  extra-ocular 
muscles;  (5)  testing  the  power  of  accommodation. 
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by  the  cornea,  or  front,  transparent  portion  of  the  eye, 
and  by  the  crystalHne  lens,  which  Hes  just  behind  the  pupil. 
Some  refraction  of  the  Hght  rays  also  occurs  in  the  contents 
of  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye,  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
iris  and  lens. 

In  the  myopic,  or  near-sighted  condition,  the  eye  is  too 
long  and  the  image  is  formed  in  front  of  the  retina  when 
vision  is  directed  to  a  distant  object.  Hence,  there  is  blur- 
ring and  indistinctness  of  sight.  If  the  object  is  brought 
near  enough  for  the  image  to  fall  upon  the  retina,  vision 
may  be  distinct,  providing  it  is  a  simple  myopia,  that  is, 
one  not  compHcated  by  the  condition  known  as  astigmatism, 
to  be  described  presently;  even  then  the  image  may  be 
pretty  sharp  as  a  result  of  reflex  constriction  of  the  pupil. 
A  point  of  importance  is  that  in  thus  obtaining  clear  vision 
by  holding  the  object  near  to  the  eyes  the  muscles  that 
are  ordinarily  brought  into  action  in  focussing  are  not 
subjected  to  great  strain  in  simple  cases  of  myopia,  and  for 
this  reason  the  trouble  is  often  overlooked.  The  condition 
is  corrected  by  concave  glasses. 

In  hyperopia,  or  far  sight,  a  quite  different  condition 
obtains.  The  eye  is  too  short,  or  too  small,  and  rays, 
even  from  distant  objects,  focus  behind  the  retina.  It 
is  necessary  in  this  instance  that  the  lens  of  the  eye  become 
more  convex  to  converge  these  rays  upon  the  retina.  It 
was  shown  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  scien- 
tist, von  Helmholtz,  that  this  increased  convexity  of  the 
lens,  in  the  mammalian  eye,  is  brought  about  by  con- 
traction of  certain  internal  ocular  muscles,  known  as  the 
ciliary  muscles.  They  are  so  arranged  that  when  they 
contract  they  lessen  the  tension  on  the  ligament  that  is 
attached  to  the  lens  and  to  the  region  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  the  lens  then  bulges  forward  by  virtue  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity. This  means,  then,  that  in  the  far-sighted  eye  mus- 
cular effort  is  always  being  made  in  focussing  the  light 
rays,  and  it  follows  that  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the 
eye  the  greater  must  be  the  effort  made  in  forming  a  distinct 
image.     The  result  is  that  far  sight  frequently  produces 
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a  much  greater  strain  than  does  near  sight.  The  conse- 
quences are  often  serious.  Distant  vision  may  be  poor  in 
some  cases  of  hyperopia,  so  that  the  far-sighted  person  may 
think  he  is  near-sighted.  Convex  lenses  are  required  to 
neutraHze  the  defect. 

In  astigmatism  we  have  to  do  usually  with  a  curvature 
deformity  of  the  cornea.  Theoretically,  this  should  be  a 
perfectly  curved  surface  so  that  the  pencil  of  rays  would 
traverse  the  eye  as  a  cone  of  light.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  such  is  rarely  the  case.  In  the  great  majority  of  eyes 
in  civilized  races  the  cornea  is  more  or  less  distorted.  It 
refracts  the  light  unequally  in  different  planes;  hence,  the 
image  is  indistinct.  The  blurring  may  be  decreased  by 
constriction  of  the  pupil,  but  there  is  nevertheless  some 
strain  thrown  upon  the  ocular  mechanism,  for  it  is  known 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  distinctness  of  vision  may  be 
perfect  in  many  cases,  the  resultant  symptoms  may  be  very 
severe.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  later.  Now,  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  of  curvature  defect,  the  astigmatism 
may  be  myopic,  in  which  case  rays,  in  a  certain  plane,  will 
focus  in  front  of  the  retina;  or,  they  may  focus  behind  the 
retina,  producing  a  simple  hyper opic  variety.  Furthermore, 
the  astigmatism  may  be,  and  usually  is,  combined  with 
near  sight  or  far  sight,  produced  as  above  described.  The 
condition  is  then  known  as  compound  myopic  or  compound 
hyper  opic  astigmatism,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes 
an  eye  is  myopic  in  one  plane  and  hyperopic  in  another, 
the  two  abnormal  planes  of  curvature  being  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  This  is  known  as  mixt  astigmatism.  Fi- 
nally, the  two  eyes  may  have  quite  different  curvature 
defects,  one  being  myopic  and  the  other  hyperopic,  for 
example.  In  fact,  they  nearly  always  differ  in  the  amount 
of  curvatiure  or  in  the  plane  in  which  the  defect  lies.  This 
I  condition  of  unlike  refraction,  known  as  "anisometropia," 
j  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  binocular  vision 
I  when  a  certain  Hmit,  differing  in  individual  cases,  is  past. 
;  It^is  a  very  common  defect  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
j  causes  of  eyestrain. 
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It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  asymmetry  of  the  two 
eyes.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  pressure  of  the  eyelids 
upon  the  cornea  is  the  main  cause  of  its  distortion.  This 
pressure  of  the  lid  is  increased  in  ''squinting"  the  eyes  to 
exclude  excessive  light,  a  fact  in  accord  with  the  greater 
prevalence  of  astigmatism  in  the  vertical  plane  than  in 
the  horizontal.  An  explanation  of  curvature  defects  in 
the  horizontal  and  in  oblique  planes  is  not  so  apparent. 
In  any  case,  astigmatism  is  treated  by  concave  or  convex 
cylindrical  lenses. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  frequency  of  various 
t3^es  of  refractive  errors  and  certain  related  conditions. 
Our  statistics^  show  that  the  great  majority  of  oiu"  students 
are  hyperopic,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  large 
per  cent  (40%)  have  never  had  their  eyes  examined.  It 
is  just  among  these  students  that  one  will  find  many  serious 
cases.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  if  vision  is  good  the 
eyes  must  be  all  right,  whereas,  the  fact  is  that  some  of 
our  saddest  cases  are  among  those  who  have  excellent 
vision.  In  such  instances  it  is  the  constant  strain,  ever  so 
slight,  thrown  upon  delicate  nervous  and  muscular  mechan- 
isms of  the  eye,  with  consequent  disturbances  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  that  brings  about  disastrous  results.  This 
point  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  occupation 
of  the  student  is  prone  to  overwork  the  eyes.  Our  statistics 
show  this,  for  we  find  that  among  our  regularly  enrolled 
students  at  least  25  per  cent  have  eyestrain  and  we  have 
found  the  highest  per  cent  of  failing  eyes  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  technical  courses,  such  as  mechanical  engi- 
neering, where  much  close  work  is  required.  These  young 
men  tax  their  eyes  much  more  than  do  those  who  come 
mainly  from  rural  districts,  for  example,  and  whose  work 
is  largely  out  of  doors.  Amomg  these  men  we  find  only 
13  per  cent  of  eyestrain  cases,  yet  there  are  many  with 
marked  ocular  defects.     A  number  of  these  students  from 

2  Among  those  not  wearing  glasses,  89  per  cent  were  hyperopic.  Ten 
per  cent  of  these  had  visual  acuity  distinctly  subnormal,  often  far  below  the 
standard.  Of  those  wearing  glasses,  and  hyperopic,  32  per  cent  had  sub- 
normal acuity. 
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the  country  develope  eyestrain  symptoms  during  their 
twelve  weeks'  course  in  the  university.  Another  interesting 
thing  is  the  greater  per  cent,  17  as  against  8,  of  myopia. 
This  suggests  a  few  words  about  near  sight  and  its  treat- 
ment. 

Myopia  is  such  a  common  defect  that  people  generally 
regard  it  as  of  Httle  importance.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
a  dangerous  disease.  It  depends  upon  the  type  of  myopia. 
Some  oculists  would  say  that  it  is  always  serious  as  it  dis- 
tinctly limits  the  field  of  vision.  Certainly,  in  what  is 
known  as  "progressive"  myopia  we  have  a  very  dangerous 
condition,  for  it  may  lead  to  total  blindness;  hence,  it  de- 
mands the  most  careful  treatment.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how 
some  cases  of  myopia  are  handled,  or  even  allowed  to  go 
untreated  entirely.  Many  instances  of  such  neglect  of 
eyes  could  be  given,  as  could  also  many  examples  of  the 
bungling  work  done  in  attempting  to  clear  up  the  eyesight 
of  patients  with  this  defect.  So  many  times  the  astig- 
matism associated  with  the  disease  is  not  detected,  or  is 
disregarded,  and  simple  concave  lenses  are  given  to  improve 
the  sight  with  the  consequence  that  the  myopia  continues 
to  increase. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  prevalence  of  unequal  sharp- 
ness of  sight  in  the  two  eyes.     In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  speak  particularly  of  two  important  related  conditions 
which  result  from  abnormal  refraction,  namely,  unilateral 
decline  of  visual  acuity  and  anomalies  of  the  external  eye 
muscles.     There   can   be   no   doubt   that   when   curvature 
defects  of  the  cornea  reduce  the  sharpness  of  the  image  in 
one  eye  to  a  certain  degree,  which  differs  in  different  indi- 
viduals, there  is  likely  to  be  a  concomitant  decrease  in  the 
I  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  in  that  eye  and  also  a  tendency 
i  f or  it  to   "squint."     Prof.    C.   von  Hess,  of  Munich,  has 
reccently  reviewed   and   discust  this  matter  lucidly    and 
extensively  in  his  work^  on  anomalies  of  refraction  and 
'  accommodation  in  the  human  eye.     In  this  work  and  in 

3  Chapter  XII,   in  the  Graefe-Saemisch  Handbuch  der  Gesamten  Augen- 
[heilkunde,  19 10,  p.  568. 
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American  treatises  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  decreased 
visual  acuity  and  squint,  or  strabismus,  may  result  from 
the  cause  just  mentioned.  In  our  observations  here  we 
have  been  imprest  with  the  number  of  cases  in  which  vision 
has  declined  so  gradually  in  one  eye  that  the  individual 
did  not  recognize  the  defect  until  the  tests  were  made; 
and  often,  too,  the  sight  has  been  foi^nd  markedly  reduced 
in  both  eyes  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it.  We 
have  never  failed  to  detect  an  astigmatic  defect  in  these 
cases,  and  more  frequently  it  has  been  of  the  hyperopic 
variety.  If  the  condition  is  limited  to  one  eye,  there  may 
be  no  eyestrain.  The  explanation  is  that  the  more  distinct 
image  in  the  better  eye  gains  the  attention  more  easily 
than  the  less  distinct  image,  which  is  disregarded.  In  other 
words,  nature  relinquishes  the  attempts  to  fuse  the  two 
dissimilar  retinal  impressions.  This  is  one  way  by  which 
the  tragedies  of  eyestrain  are  avoided.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  securing  good  binocular  vision  that  causes  much  of  the 
suffering  alluded  to.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  that,  in  being  spared  this  suffering  which  so 
many  undergo,  an  eye  in  certain  cases  is  not  employed, 
for  in  this  latter  instance  there  comes  a  gradual  loss  of 
function  from  disuse. 

The  anomalies  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeballs 
are  often  ignorantly  mistaken  for  the  primary  causes  of 
eyestrain  when  in  truth  they  may  be  secondary  to  the 
refractive  errors.  As  already  indicated,  hyperopic  defects 
require  greater  muscular,  and  hence  nervous,  effort  than 
the  normal  and  myopic  eye,  especially  in  near  work ;  conse- 
quently, convergent  and  divergent  squint  are  very  common. 
Less  frequently  the  muscles  that  elevate  and  depress  the 
eyes  are  involved,  but  in  such  a  case  the  symptoms  are  likely 
to  be  more  severe.  These  muscular  troubles  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  far-sighted  persons,  but  are  often  seen  in 
myopes  also.  In  young  people  especially  these  muscular 
defects  are  almost  solely  due  to  refractive  errors,  of  which 
astigmatism  is  the  most  important  factor.  Crossing  of 
the  eyes  may  be  regarded,  in  most  instances,  as  an  ex- 
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pression  of  over-use  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  adjusting 
the  eyes  to  near  work;  the  turning  out  of  an  eye  means, 
generally,  that  it  is  becoming  functionless  because  of  some 
defect  in  refraction.  It  is  obvious  how  important  it  is 
to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect  in  these  cases. 
It  often  happens  that  with  people  who  have  had  no  eye- 
strain because  of  mpnocular  vision,  with  or  without  asso- 
ciated squint,  trouble  first  begins  when  some  unskilled 
person  tries  to  fit  the  non-used  eye  with  a  glass  to  improve 
the  sight,  or  attempts  to  straighten  a  deviated  eye  by 
means  of  a  prism  or  by  surgical  operation.  The  restora- 
tion of  function  to  an  organ  long  inactive  requires  careful 
scientific  methods,  and  of  the  eye  this  is  eminently  true, 
ten  the  most  accurate  measurements  of  the  defects  do 
ot  give  results  at  once  satisfactory  to  the  patient.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  that  can  not  be  entered  into  here.'* 
Without  in  the  least  apologizing  for  the  poor  work  done 
so  often  in  refracting  the  eyes,  a  point  to  be  taken  up  later, 
can  be  said  that  many  times  failure  to  quickly  secure 
ief  for  the  eyestrain  sufferer  is  not  the  fault  of  the  oculist 
all.  It  seems  that  in  certain  individuals  the  nervous 
stem  is  temporarily  much  disturbed  by  the  more  or  less 
dden  resumption  of  function  in  a  retina  that  has  been 
active  for  a  time.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  mere  process 
'of  interpreting  accurately  formed  retinal  images  after  a 
long  period  of  adjustment  to  distorted  ones  is  sufficient 
to  make  some  patients  very  uncomfortable.  At  any  rate, 
many  a  case  has  to  be  nursed  along  for  weeks,  with  different 
lenses  and  with  limitations  of  the  use  of  the  eyes,  until 
e  nerve  centers  and  eyes  reach  a  more  stable  condition, 
strong  contrast  to  this  type  of  patient  is  the  one  who 
as  slowly  developed  a  marked  refractive  error  in  one  or  both 
eyes,  so  that  distant  vision  is  poor  and  near  work  can 
be  done  only  with  much  strain  to  the  ocular  mechanism, 
yet  no  symptoms  whatever  are  apparent.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  when  one  eye  is  thrown  out 

''Read:     "Sixty-eight  reasons  why  glasses  did  not  give  relief,"  Gould, 
American  Medicine,  July  4,  1903;   Biographic  Clinics,    Vol.  II. 
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of  function  in  the  manner  described  it  will  eventually- 
become  useless  unless  restored  to  activity  by  a  correct 
lens;  and  the  longer  the  period  of  inactivity  is  extended, 
the  more  difficult  will  be  the  task  of  recovering  the  eye's 
function.'^  Students  who  are  getting  along  with  monocu- 
lar vision  usually  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter 
when  it  is  properly  placed  before  them. 

I  have  several  times  referred  to  "symptoms"  of  eyestrain. 
What  are  they,  it  may  be  asked.  In  order  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  satisfactorily  answering  this  question  may  be 
appreciated,  some  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  relation 
of  the  eye  and  the  nervous  system  will  be  helpful. 

The  perplexing  problem  of  the  way  in  which  visual 
stimuli  become  shunted  off  to  different  parts  of  the  body 
thru  the  mediation  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  studied 
extensively  and  we  gain  useful  information  from  various 
fields.  The  embryological  development  of  the  sensitive 
elements  of  the  retina  from  the  forebrain  has  been  worked 
out,  and  the  paths  of  the  optic  nerves  and  certain  of  their 
connections  with  great  brain  centers  demonstrated ;  psychol- 
ogists and  physiologists  have  revealed  much  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  cerebral  visual  centers  of  the  two  eyes;  the 
functional  relation  of  the  eyes  to  the  process  of  equilibra- 
tion by  virtue  of  paths  leading  to  the  cerebellum,  the  great 
organ  of  coordination,  has  been  established.  Of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  eyestrain  are:  (i)  the  demon- 
stration^ of  the  reinforcement  of  visual  sensations  by  the 
activity  of  the  intrinsic  ocular  muscles,  the  influence  of 
which  reinforces  the  cerebro-retinal  tracts,  and  (2)  the 
coordination  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  in  binocular  vision 
and  their  intimate  functional  relation  to  accommodation. 
In  addition,  I  may  allude  to  the  enormous  number  of  ner- 
vous impulses  that  must  flow  to  the  brain  from  the  eye 
in  a  given  unit  of  time.  Sherrington,  the  physiologist,  has  em- 
phasized this  point  in  his  book^  on  the  nervous  system.     In 

^  Hess,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  569. 

^McDougal,  W.,  Mind.,  1903;  Vol.  28,  N.  S.  12,  p.  473. 

^  Integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system,  1906,  chaps.  IX  and  X. 
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this  connection  he  mentions  an  interesting  fact;  dis- 
cussing the  organization  of  neural  function  as  influenced 
by  the  "receptive  range"  of  certain  sense  organs,  he 
states  (p.  334)  that  the  optic  nerve  in  man  contains 
more  conductive  channels  than  are  present  in  all  the 
ingoing  spinal  roots  of  one  side  of  the  body  put  to- 
gether; by  actual  count,  1,000,000  as  against  634,000. 
It  is  worthy  to  note,  too,  that  four  of  the  twelve  pairs 
of  cranial  nerves  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  function 
of  vision,  the  eye  being  also  in  part  supplied  by  the  sym- 
pathetic system.  From  such  consideration  as  these  we 
can  more  easily  understand  what  an  important  role  vision 
plays  in  normal  nervous  processes;  and  the  same  obser- 
tions  make  less  difficult  the  comprehension  of  the  results 
abnormal  ocular  functioning.  We  can  predicate  that 
when  the  defects  described  earlier  in  this  paper  exist  some 
such  chain  of  events  as  the  following  may  arise:  refractive 
errors  interfere  with  the  focussing  of  Hght;  primarily,  there 
is  an  effort  of  the  accommodation  mechanism  and  iris  to 
^Bbmpensate  for  the  imperfect  focussing;  this  involves  an 
^abnormal    amount    of    muscular    action,    which    possibly 

Heacts   upon   the   cerebro-retinal   tracts;    hyperexcitability 
I  certain  nerve  centers  in  control  of  these  ocular  functions 
I  doubtless  at  first  developed,  with  subsequent  depletion 
f  their  energy ;  their  condition  in  turn  interferes  to  a  degree 
with  that  of  the  centers  governing  other  organs;  at  certain 
stages  vascular,   and  hence  nutritional,  disturbances  arise 
in  the  eye,  with  temporary  and  possibly  permanent  effects 
l^pon  the  retina  and  focussing  structures;  there  is  thus  es- 
■^■iblished  a  series  of  abnormal  actions. 
I^B  Symptoms    of   eyestrain   manifest   themselves   in   many 
I^Ways,  and  in  one  case  they  may  in  no  wise  resemble  those 
!   of  another,    altho  the  defects  in  the  two  instances  may 
be  very  similar.     These  variations  are  to  be  traced  to  deep- 
I  seated  differences  in  the  nervous  organizations  of  people. 
I  The  complex   connections   of   the   nerve   centers  involved 
in  the  elaboration  of  stimuli  from  the  retina  are  only  poorly 
understood,  but  it  is  certain  that  abnormal  activities  may 
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be  started  in  these  centers,  in  many  persons,  as  a  result 
of  impulses  coming  from  eyes  damaged  by  refractive  errors. 
The  condition  may  develop  into  a  real  mental  trouble, 
of  one  type  or  another,  or  some  distant  organ  may  be  the 
one  effected.  In  either  case  there  may  be  no  local  sign 
about  the  eyes  that  would  suggest  to  the  sufferer  that  the 
cause  is  an  ocular  abnormality.  Frequently,  however, 
the  eyes  give  the  first  indication  by  redness,  smarting  or 
burning,  itching  of  the  lids,  and  blurring  of  sight;  there 
may  be  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes  to  light,  profuse  secretion 
of  tears,  pain  or  aching  about  the  eyes,  or  a  sense  or  drowsi- 
ness when  attempting  to  do  near  work.  These  are  easily 
appreciated  by  the  sufferer  and  their  cause  suspected, 
but  the  other  class  of  symptoms  refiexly  developed  in  the 
digestive  system  particularly,  and  in  the  nervous  system, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  failure  to  recognize  them 
may  result  in  serious  consequences.  They  are  mistaken 
for  real  disease  in  the  organs  mentioned  and  all  sorts  of 
remedies  are  resorted  to,  when  the  only  thing  needed  is  a 
pair  of  scientific  spectacles  properly  worn.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  so-called  dyspeptics  and 
neurasthenics  there  are  who  need  simply  a  pair  of  glasses 
instead  of  elaborate  and  expensive  sanitorium  treatment. 
However,  we  do  not  find  many  such  cases  among  students. 
The  common  symptoms  among  our  young  men  are  those 
already  mentioned  as  local  signs  about  the  eyes,  drowsiness 
on  attempting  to  study,  and  occasionally  headaches.  Some- 
times a  case  of  insomnia  is  met  with  and  nervous  breakdown 
is  now  and  then  seen  as  the  direct  result  of  eyestrain.  Of 
all  of  these  symptoms  insomnia  is  the  most  distressing, 
and  I  know  of  no  greater  mental  torment  than  that  suffered 
by  the  person  who  can  not  sleep.  That  insomnia  often 
has  a  tragic  termination  is  fairly  well  known,  but  that  eye- 
strain is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  insomnia  is  much  less 
generally  recognized.  If  this  truth  were  appreciated 
there  would  be  less  mystery  about  many  strange  and  il- 
logical cases  of  suicide.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  refrac- 
tive errors  of  low  degree  may  be  the  cause  of  all  these  results. 
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Digestive  disturbances  ranging  from  mild  or  severe 
dyspepsia  to  symptoms  simulating  those  of  appendicitis^ 
may  be  observed,  but  among  students  these  symptoms 
are  often  to  be  traced  to  poor  food  and  bad  habits.  Never- 
theless, indigestion,  "  biHousness, "  and  constipation  are 
not  infrequently  found  to  result  from  eyestrain.  It  is 
to  be  pointed  out  that  all  of  these  symptoms  may  be  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  exercise,  so  that  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  our  male  students  may  have  really  serious  ocular 
defects  and  yet  get  on  without  glasses.  With  the  student 
exercise  is  usually  one  of  his  main  interests,  for  the  spirit 
of  play  is  in  him,  but  in  other  walks  of  life  we  find  busy 
people  driven  by  mysterious  ill  health  to  outdoor  activities, 
which  take  many  precious  hours  needed  for  writing.  We 
owe  an  interesting  observation  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould,  who, 
in  an  extensive  study^  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  people, 
musicians  and  various  classes  of  eye  workers,  has  adduced 
ample  evidence  that  often  an  inordinate  amount  of  exercise 
is  indulged  in,  usually  at  night,  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
mainly  in  the  head  or  stomach.  (Witness  the  cases  of 
Huxley,  Swift,  Parkman  and  Wagner,  and  De  Quincy  in 
his  lonely  walks,  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine,  round  and 
round  a  circle  for  ten  or  fifteen  or  more  miles  a  day;  and 
again,  Carlyle,  who  said  that  he  had  ridden  one  horse 
20,000  miles.)  It  is  suggestive,  to  say  the  least,  that  in 
every  case  the  rehef  obtained  vanished  almost  as  soon  as 
eye  work  was  resumed.  When  taken  along  with  other 
signs,  excessive  exercise  is  certainly  excellent  evidence 
of  eyestrain  in  certain  types  of  patients.  To  digress  a 
httle  further,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  that,  as  Gould^° 
has  pointed  out,  many  of  the  great  literary  geniuses  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  probably  sufferers  from  mal- 
functioning eyes.  Whether  we  quite  agree  with  him  or 
not  in  his  inference  as  to  their  pessimistic  views,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outlook  on  life  that  such  sufferers 
have  is  most  gloomy. 

8  Morris,  Dr.  Robert  T.,  Medical  Record,  Dec.  26,  1903- 
^  Gould,  G.  M.,  Biographic  Clinics,  1 903-1 909. 
10  Gould,  Ihid.,  Ill,  p.  72. 
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Among  women,  headaches,  especially  sick  headaches, 
are  the  common  complaint.  To  be  sure,  headaches  have 
various  and  many  causes,  but  undoubtedly  astigmatism 
is  the  most  common.  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  in  his  work^^  on 
the  eye  states  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  functional  head- 
aches have  this  origin.  Gould  places  the  figure  higher. 
Astigmatism  is  very  likely  to  aggravate  a  tendency  to  head- 
aches or  to  produce  reflex  pain  in  various  organs.  Girls 
become  anemic  and  poorly  nourished  from  reflex  distur- 
bances of  this  sort,  and  thus  functional  disorders  pave 
the  way  for  more  serious  and  real  disease  of  various  organs. 
Many  young  women  develop  the  condition  vaguely  indi- 
cated by  the  term  "neurasthenia,"  a  word  much  misunder- 
stood by  both  physicians  and  laymen.  Every  experienced 
oculist  has  seen  cases  in  which  these  different  symptoms, 
apparently  peculiar  to  women,  quickly,  disappeared  under 
treatment  with  glasses. 

Another  significant  symptom  frequently  met  with  among 
young  people  is  slow  adjustment  of  the  eyes  when  the  focus 
is  changed,  especially  from  near  to  far  objects.  Nature 
has  developed  a  marvelous  mechanism  for  this  act  of  accom- 
modation. In  eyes  that  are  normal  this  process  occurs 
almost  instantly  in  young  people  but  in  tired,  overworked 
eyes  a  considerable  time,  easily  appreciated,  will  elapse 
before  the  adjustment  is  completed.  This  usually  means 
that  the  eyes  are  working  under  the  strain  of  a  hyperopia 
defect,  of  which  astigmatism  is  the  most  important  factor. 
This  should  be  corrected  by  accurate  glasses  as  early  as 
possible,  and  certainly  as  soon  as  symptoms  are  recognized. 

There  are  many  other  evidences  of  ocular  strain,  but 
I  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  more  frequent  of  them, 
all  of  which  have  been  found  amongst  our  own  records; 
they  are:  styes,  spasm  of  the  eyelids,  dizziness,  fading 
vision,  squinting,  blind  spells,  choroiditis,  retinitis,  confusion 
of  mind,  melancholia,  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  shoul- 
ders, and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  (shown  by  Dr. 
Gould  to  be  produced  by  head  tilting  as  the  result  of  the 
^^  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  19 10. 
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usual  writing  posture  and  of  astigmatism).  Undoubtedly 
many  people  tilt  the  head  unconsciously  because  it  sharpens 
the  vision  somewhat  by  rendering  Hues  in  certain  planes 
more  distinct.  Thus,  astigmatism  may  produce  in  the 
course  of  time  a  deformity  of  the  spine  and  this  deformity 
in  the  shape  of  lateral  curvature  may,  in  turn,  be  a  source 
)f  muscular  strain.  We  find  a  large  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
lents  to  have  lateral  spinal  curvature.  In  some,  it  is  cer- 
:ainly  a  condition  of  importance. 

Much  more  could  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  symptoms, 
[t  is  true  that  many  of  those  mentioned  are  not  always 
lue  to  eyestrain;  nevertheless,  when  observed,  they  arouse 
:he  suspicion  of  defective  eyes.  The  question  that  next 
^resents  itself  is  how  these  symptoms  may  be  relieved. 

This  is  indeed  a  problem,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 
skilled  re'fractionists.     There  are  many  specialists  so  called, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  men  who  have  the  req- 
^uisite    medical    and  scientific  training  and  the    necessary 
jkill,  I  might  say  art,  combined  to  make  good  eye  special- 
ists.    Such  men  need  to  be  physicians  in  the  true  sense, 
len  with  learning,  judgment,  and  sympathy.     But  what 
the  conditions  in  this  country  with  respect  to  refrac- 
tion work?     They  are  deplorable,  and  mainly  for  two  rea- 
sons:    First,  the  neglect  of  the  medical  profession  to  es- 
:ablish  schools  where  refraction  is  properly  taught  and  where 
the  importance  of  refractive  errors  is  emphasized  and  dem- 
)nstrated;  secondly,  lax  laws  permitting  all  sorts  of  people 
^to   do   refraction   work   and   sell   spectacles.     Unfortunate 
and  vicious  legislative  enactments  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  made  in  this  country  with  the  result  that 
^e  have  conditions  that  are  astonishing  when  we  remem- 
)er  the   pride  we  take  in  our  twentieth  century  educa- 
ional   methods.     This   is   the   situation:     Our   laws   have 
lade  it  possible  for  people  to  do  refraction  work  without 
'having  any  knowledge  of  the  eye  and  its  diseases,   and 
)articularly  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  close  relation 
)f  ocular  conditions  to  pathological  states  of  other  organs, 
ind  thus  it  comes  about  that  many  persons,  ignorant  of 
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the  complexity  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
required  to  treat  its  diseases,  so  often  due  to  refractive 
errors,  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  "eyesight  special- 
ists" and  persons  who  make  a  great  point  about  testing 
the  eyes  without  the  use  of  drugs  or  "poison  drops;"  the 
result  is  that  miserable  refraction  work  is  done  and  serious 
lesions  of  the  eye  are  overlookt.  Not  infrequently  ocular 
disturbances  are  due  to  disease  processes  that  primarily 
have  a  very  different  source,  as  in  diabetes  and  Bright's 
disease.  From  ignorance  of  this  point,  the  diagnosis  of 
dangerous  maladies  is  delayed.  Itis  an  astonishing  fact^^ 
that  twenty-six  states  in  this  country  encourage  work 
to  be  done  in  this  way  by  licensing  people  to  practise  optom- 
etry without  a  medical  education  and  with  no  more  ex- 
perience than  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  training  in  elemen- 
tary optics.  And  what  is  more  to  our  shame,  we  are  not 
yet  rid  of  quacks  who  don't  refract  but  who  prey  upon 
ignorant  people  by  offering  to  cure  for  stated  sums  all 
sorts  of  serious  ocular  diseases  by  magic  eye  treatment 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Aside  from  the  miserable  practises  of  the  out-and-out 
quacks,  who  prey  upon  the  ignorant  pubHc,  there  is  a  fear- 
ful amount  of  botch  work  done,  both  in  the  examination 
of  eyes  and  the  adjustment  of  glasses,  so  that  there  is 
almost  as  much  glass  strain  as  eyestrain.  The  main  rea- 
sons for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  are  these:  We 
find  refraction  being  done  without  cycloplegia,  or  drops, 
in  cases  in  which  such  a  procedure  is  absolutely  essential 
for  determining  all  the  facts  required.  Patients  are  not 
required  to  return  for  confirmatory  examinations  and 
inspection  of  their  glasses.  They  are  not  told  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  their  glasses  properly  adjusted  and  cleaned. 
Their  eyelashes  are  allowed  to  rub  against  the  lenses, 
and  foolish  notions  about  spectacles  are  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  oculist's  work.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  is  the  employment  by  oculists  of  incorrect  test  lenses, 

12  Jackson,  Dr.  Edward:      "The  optometry  question  and  the  larger  issue 
behind  it."     Journ.  American  Medical  Association,  191 1,  LVII,  p.  265. 
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of  which  there  must  be  an  amazing  number  in  the  land, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  best  optical  firms 
have  put  out  test  cases,  pronounced  perfect,  which  in  some 
instances  have  proved  to  contain  many  wrongly  marked 
lenses,  particularly  among  the  cyHnders.  One  such  "per- 
fect" set  contained  nearly  17  per  cent  of  incorrect  cyHn- 
ders.^^  In  addition,  the  opticians  who  grind  the  lenses 
for  the  patient  frequently  do  miserable  work  (one  physi- 
cian^^ estimates  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  oculists*  pre- 
scriptions are  not  accurately  filled).  They  interchange 
the  lenses,  or  reverse  them,  center  them  improperly,  locate 
the  axes  wrongly,  and  adjust  the  frames  badly.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  people  often  fail  to  obtain  relief,  become 
discouraged,  and  eventually  resort  to  almost  anything 
in  their  despair.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine there  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  which  has  existed 
entirely  too  long  and  which  calls  for  intelligent  legislative 
^gulation  of  the  practise  of  ophthalmology. 
I  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  spoken  frequently 
eyestrain.  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seen 
Lt,  as  a  rule,  this  strain  is  produced  by  abnormal  con- 
ions  of  the  eye  and  not  by  abuse  of  normal  eyes,  tho 
is  quite  possible  to  maltreat  good  eyes  by  excessive  and 
[ose  work.  The  fact  is  that  perfect  eyes,  optically  speak- 
ing, do  not  exist.  The  defects  in  some  eyes  are  so  slight 
that  they  are  negligible,  but  in  over  90  per  cent  of  our  col- 
lege students  visual  work  is  done  under  the  handicap  of 
refractive  errors,  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  On 
le  average,  35  per  cent  of  these  students  suffer  to  some 
igree  from  these  ocular  defects,  and  in  some  of  our  col- 
jes  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  students  need  glasses.  In 
le  of  our  government  institutions  nearly  every  person 
-oiled  wears  glasses  by  the  time  he  graduates.  These 
Facts  show  the  important  relation  ocular  defects  bear  to 
education.  This  matter  has  occupied  for  some  years  the 
attention  of  those  in  control   of  the   public  schools  and 

^^Hartshorne,    Isaac:     "Accurate  optics."     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  CLXIV,  191 1,  p.  786. 
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much  has  been  done  to  improve  conditions  in  this  respect. 
Of  recent  work  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Martin  Richards  in  the 
New  York  pubHc  schools  is  the  most  striking  in  its  results. 
Dr.  Richards  selected  thirty-eight  pupils  from  the  lower 
grades  in  schools  4  and  44,  Bronx,  New  York,  and  made 
careful  tests  of  the  eyes,  prescribed  proper  glasses,  and 
saw  that  they  were  worn.  Thirty- two  pupils  were  hyper- 
opic,  two  were  myopic,  and  three  had  mixt  defects  of  both 
eyes.  He  found  that  small  errors,  of  the  amount  usually 
neglected,  were  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  to  progress 
in  the  school  work.  From  the  reports  of  the  teachers 
supervising  the  work  of  these  pupils  under  observation 
one  gathers  the  most  astonishing  facts.  They  can  not 
be  given  here  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
most  marked  psychic  and  mental  improvement  occurred 
in  many  of  the  cases,  and  in  some  it  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  character  of  the  child,  formerly  dull 
or  unmanageable. 

This  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done.  The  cam- 
paign of  education  in  this  direction  has  not  been  extended 
sufficiently  and  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  much 
needs  to  be  accomplished  if  we  are  to  make  a  consistent 
attempt  to  guard  the  health  of  the  students. ^^  The 
intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  eyes 
and  other  organs  can  not  be  unduly  emphasized.  It  is 
certain  that  many  good  students  have  failed,  either 
in  college  or  later,  because  of  the  excessive  drain  upon 
the  nervous  energy  which  followed  from  the  use  of  eyes 
deformed  by  the  common  defects  described.  What  a 
lamentable  thing  is  a  life  wrecked  by  eyestrain  when  a 
pair  of  scientific  spectacles  would  have  prevented  the 
disaster!  To  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  unfortunate  and  distressing  cases  that  present 
themselves  to  the  physician  for  relief  from   ocular   disease 

i^From  inquiries  sent  out  to  150  colleges  and  universities,  I  have  found 
that  there  are  several,  including  some  of  great  prominence,  in  which  no  eye 
examinations  are  made.  In  most  places  the  tests  are  very  superficial  and  of 
little  value. 
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and  to  those  who  have  never  thus  personally  suffered, 
it  seems  that  to  speak  of  eyestrain  "wrecking"  lives  is 
but  using  the  words  of  the  sensation  monger  and  hobby- 
rider.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  belief  that  we  are 
dealing  here  merely  with  a  subject  that  only  the  speciaHst 

Insiders  all-important;  rather  let  us  accept  the  facts  as 
ey  actually  are.  That  the  visual  apparatus  is  not  meet- 
g  successfully  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  civiHzation 
an  old  truth.  It  should  be  appreciated  that,  with  the 
ception  of  a  few  out-of-door  pursuits  as  agriculture, 
r  example,  nearly  every  kind  of  activity  which  our  edu- 
tional  courses  prepare  students  to  enter  requires  hours 
of  continuous,  close  application  daily.  Even  the  agri- 
culturist must  do  more  and  more  reading  as  time  goes  on, 
and  he  must  take  a  college  course,  and  use  his  eyes  for  close 
work  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  heretofore.  There 
is  scarcely  any  vocation  that  does  not  tax  the  eyes  to  the 
limit^^;  they  have  enough  to  do  under  the  best  of  circum- 

Ktances.  The  added  burden  entailed  by  refractive  errors 
fcans  that  in  any  case  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  till  some- 
ling  gives  way.  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  ills  in- 
iiced  by  refractive  errors  should  have  the  opportunity 
I  having  these  defects  neutralized  by  scientific  spectacles, 
["here  is  a  great  field  in  this  division  of  medicine  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity,  and  for  carefully  trained  phy- 
sicians there  is  the  opportunity,  in  thousands  of  localities, 
for  doing  an  inestimable  service.     , 

M.  DrKSBACH,  M.D. 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

^^Read   the    address,    Eyestrain   and  occupational  disease,  delivered   by 
I  Gould,  at  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Dem- 
)graphy,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  23-28,   1912.      Reprinted  in  the    report 
of  the  meeting,  and  in  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  Nov.,  1912. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  AMERICAN  COLI.EGE  DE- 
GREES BY  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES^ 

To  the  Association  of  American  Universities:  At  the 
sixth  annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  held  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
January,  1905,  a  communication  from  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was  reported  by 
the  secretary,  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  to  the  following  effect: 

"The  Faculty  recognizes  every  Bachelor's  degree  (A.B.,  B.S.,  etc.)  ac- 
quired at  an  American  university,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Maturi- 
tdtszeugnis.  Toward  the  prescribed  triennium  the  Faculty  will  reckon,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  requisite  ministerial  permit,  in  the  rule  only  those 
years  of  study  in  America  which  are  spent  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  at  one  of  the  universities  belonging  to  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  The  candidate  must,  nevertheless,  have  studied  at  least  three 
semesters  at  a  German  university." 

No  action  upon  the  communication  was  taken  by  the 
Conference,  which  simply  accepted  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  construction  placed  by  the  University  of  Berlin  upon 
this  enactment,  which  seems  to  state  that  a  bachelor's 
degree  acquired  at  any  American  university  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  equivalent  of  the  Maturitdtszeugnis,  has 
been  in  actual  practise  to  restrict  its  provisions  thruout 
to  the  institutions  included  in  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  and  only  the  degrees  bestowed  by  its  members 
have  been  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  matricula- 
tion. This  action,  originally  taken  by  the  University  of 
Berlin,  was  presently  extended  to  the  other  Prussian  univer- 

^  At  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
held  on  November  6-8  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  following  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  was  unanimously  approved 
and  the  resolution  of  recommendation  was  adopted. 
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sities  and  ultimately  has  become  the  policy  generally  of 
the  universities  of  Germany,  and  incidentally  of  those  of 
Holland,    with   regard   to   the  matriculation   of   American 
tudents. 

The  institutions  of  recognized  college  rank  in  the  United 
tates  that  by  reason  of  their  non-inclusion  in  the  mem- 
ership  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  were 
ade  ineligible  under  this  action  of  the  German  universities 
the  acceptance  of  their  bachelor's  degrees  have  com- 
lained  from  the  beginning  at  what  they  have  considered 
unjustifiable  discrimination  against  them.  It  has  been 
ointed  out  by  many  of  them  that  their  college  courses 
e  on  a  full  basis  of  equivalency  with  those  of  the  insti- 
tions  of  university  rank  included  in  the  membership  of 
e  Association,  and  that  their  bachelor's  degrees  are  so 
recognized  in  that  they  are  accepted  without  question  by 
the  universities  belonging  to  the  Association  as  entitHng 

Iieir  holders  to  matriculate  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 
This  attitude  toward  the  bachelor's  degrees  of  colleges 
hich  are  on  a  demonstrable  basis  of  equality  with  the 
)lleges  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  has  been  further 
:centuated  by  the  more  recent  action  again  taken  by  the 
acuity  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  BerUn,  which 
as  communicated  to  the  Association  at  the  last  Conference 
id  is  included  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference. 
This  action,  after  repeating  the  previous  enactment,  already 
■quoted,  is  to  add  after  the  last  sentence  the  following : 

"If,  however,  the  period  of  study  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  bachelor's 
g  ^.'degree  has  covered  four  years,  the  faculty  will  ordinarily  recommend  the 
iB^edit  of  one  of  these  years  toward  the  triennium." 

I^B  This  last  is,  of  course,  a  very  material  concession  to  the 
■^■raduates  of  those  American  colleges  to  which  recognition 
l^ftas  been  accorded,  since  it  shortens  by  a  whole  year  the 
l^tormal  period  of  study  in  a  German  university  of  candidates 
I     for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  reasons  underl3dng  the  selection  of  the  degrees  given 
by  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
as  alone  entitled  to  the  right  of  matriculation  are  not  diflS- 
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cult  to  discern.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  there  had  been  no 
body  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  could  justly 
be  assumed  to  possess  such  a  condition  of  educational 
responsibility  as  was  desired  by  the  German  authorities 
for  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  degrees  of  American  colleges 
submitted  to  them  by  students  who  had  presented  them- 
selves for  matriculation.  The  Association  commended 
itself  to  them  by  the  reality  of  its  purposes  and  efforts  as 
indicated  by  its  publisht  proceedings,  and  the  official 
recognition  of  the  educational  status  of  this  group  of  in- 
stitutions ultimately  followed.  In  doing  this  there  could 
have  been,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities 
no  possible  thought  of  any  other  discrimination  than  was 
involved  in  the  acceptance  of  what  was  known  instead  of 
what  was  unknown,  and  the  real  discrimination  that  was 
made  lay,  in  fact,  at  the  door  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  because  of  the  constitution  of  its  membership. 
For  the  Association,  however,  be  it  said  that  this  result  of 
the  acceptance  by  foreign  universities  of  the  bachelor's 
degrees  of  its  members  and  of  no  others  had  never  been 
intended  or  foreseen.  It  had  simply  resulted  from  the 
fact  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  American  university 
which  has  normally  as  a  part  of  its  organization  the  under- 
graduate college  as  well  as  the  graduate  schools. 

The  matter  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  bachelor's 
degrees  of  American  colleges  outside  of  the  membership 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  has  already 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Association.  At  the 
ninth  annual  Conference,  held  with  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, in  1908,  a  detailed  report  on  The  Aim  and  Scope  of 
the  Association  was  submitted  by  a  special  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  which 
had  been  constituted  at  the  preceding  meeting  with  in- 
structions to  consider  these  questions  in  all  their  bearings. 

A  part  of  this  report  bearing  upon  the  present  matter, 
as  it  is  included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 
Conference,  is  as  follows : 
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"Your  committee  strongly  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association 
to  admit  outstanding  American  universities  as  soon  as  they  satisfy  the  criteria 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  committee.     Foreign  governments,  more 
particularly  the  Prussian  and  Dutch,  now  recognize  the  universities  which 
are  members  of  this  Association  and  refuse  recognition  of  those  which  iu-e  not. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  Association  either  to  standardize  American- universities, 
and  thus  justify  the  confidence  which  foreign  governments  repose  in  them, 
to  notify  those  governments  that  there  are  American  universities  outside 
is  Association  whose  work  and  standing  are  not  inferior  to  universities  now 
embers  of  the  Association. 
'So  far  your  committee  has  spoken  only  of  the  universities  of  the  country, 
t  our  colleges  are  also  suffering  from  the  interpretation  which  foreign 
vernments  have  put  upon  the  existence  and  work  of  this  Association, 
e  best  of  them  even  find  that  their  degrees  are  not  recognized  by  foreign 
vernments,  even  to  the  extent  of  permitting  them  to  matriculate  in  foreign 
iversities,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Association  of 
erican  Universities.     In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  simplest  way 
correcting  that  injustice  would  be  for  this  Association  to  make  a  list  of 
the  colleges  of  the  country  whose  degrees  it  regards  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
college  degrees  conferred  by  the  universities  embraced  in  this  Association. 
It  happens,  however,  that  another  organization,  for  a  purely  financial  reason, 
has  been  compelled  to  standardize  a  group  of  American  colleges.     That 
institution  is  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
he  presidents  of  a  number  of  institutions  represented  in  this  Association  are 
embers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  presi- 
t  of  that  foundation  has  seat  and  voice  in  this  Association.     The  Carnegie 
oundation  has  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  statistics  and 
brmation  regarding  colleges,  which  it  gladly  puts  at  the  disposal  of  other 
ucational  associations  and  agencies.     It  would  seem  very  desirable,  there- 
re,  that  the  aid  of  this  organization  should  be  seciu-ed,  if  this  Association  is 
undertake  the  standardizing  of  American  colleges.     And  that  it  ought  to 
dertake  that  task  is  the  conviction  of  your  committee,  especially  as  the 
justice  done  our  American  colleges  by  foreign  governments  is  due  to  the 
existence  and  operations  of  this  Association.     And  a  further  and  still  more 
convincing  reason  will  exist  for  this  Association's  undertaking  the  work  of 
standardizing  American  colleges  if,  as  your  committee  has  recommended, 
imiversities  hereafter  admitted  to  this  Association  shall  rest  their  professional 
work  on  college  work;  for  this  Association  as  a  body  and  the  different  univer- 
ties  which  compose  it  would  then  all  have  before  them  the  problem  of  de- 
mining  what  colleges  in  the  country  give  instruction  in  arts  and  science 
hich  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of  that  given  by  the  imiversities 
emselves. 

"Your  committee  accordingly  recommends  that  the  Association  appoint 
a  committee  for  the  standardizing  of  American  colleges,  giving  it  instructions 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  Association,  should  be  officially  invited  to  join  in  this 
undertaking." 

In  accordance  witli  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
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a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
matter  involved  in  the  report.  The  committee  thus  con- 
stituted subsequently  functioned  as  a  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  but  the  matter  of  the  evaluation 
of  college  degrees,  contemplated  by  the  report,  was  never 
undertaken. 

The  matter,  however,  was  again  taken  up  by  the  last 
Conference  of  the  Association,  in  connection  with  the 
report  to  the  Conference  of  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  already  cited,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  seriously 
the  bearing  of  this  enactment  upon  other  institutions,  as  well  as  upon  those 
already  members  of  this  Association. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  this  report  and  recom- 
mendation is  respectfully  submitted  for  such  ultimate 
action  as  the  Association  may  desire  to  take  in  the  premises. 

The  making  of  a  list  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  whose 
degrees  are  regarded  by  the  Association  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  college  degrees  conferred  by  the  universities  em- 
braced in  its  membership,  as  suggested  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  Aim  and  Scope,  is  not  the  simple  task  thatt  he 
report  supposes.  It  would  plainly  be  impossible  with  any 
machinery  that  is  now  at  hand  for  the  Association  itself 
to  make  such  a  list,  which  would  involve  not  only  an  im- 
mense amount  of  correspondence,  but  also  a  great  deal  of 
personal  scrutiny  as  to  actual  conditions.  The  Association, 
too,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  onus  of  a  classifica- 
tion that  would  almost  inevitably  awaken  opposition  on 
the  part  of  disqualified  colleges  and  active  animosity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  them.  Such  a  list  could  only  properly 
be  made  under  the  circumstances  at  hand  by  a  body  outside 
the  membership  of  the  Association.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  could  properly  make 
such  a  list,  and  more  properly  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  could  complete  the  list  that  it  has  already 
begun. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  a  list,  and  the  immediate 
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prospect  of  one,  the  Executive  Committee  would  make 
the  following  suggestions  and  recommendations: 

To  be  included  in  a  Hst  of  American  institutions  whose 
bachelor's  degrees  should  be  accepted  by  foreign  universities 
are: 

First,  the  members  present  and  future  of  the  Association 

American  Universities. 

Secondly,  those  other  institutions  on  the  accepted  list 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, about  whose  claims  to  recognitions  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Thirdly,  those  institutions  which  are  not  included  in  the 
accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  because  they  are 
in  some  sense  sectarian  as  defined  in  the  terms  of  gift  of 
the  Fund,  but  otherwise  conform  to  its  standards  of  ac- 
ceptability. Such  a  list  has  readily  been  furnished  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  the  present  purpose. 

iThe  list  thus  constituted  consists,  with  the  inclusion  of 
le  22  members  of  the  Association,  of  118  colleges  and 
liversities  as  here  appended.  It  includes  both  endowed 
id  tax-supported  institutions.  It  includes,  furthermore, 
)  institution  which  does  not  require  for  admission  a  full 
ur-year  high  school  course,  nor  does  it  include  any  institu- 
tion not  supported  by  taxation  which  has  a  productive 
endowment  of  less  than  $200,000,  or  any  tax-supported 
institution  whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $100,000,  as 
provided  by  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  institutions  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  standard 
thus  set  up  and  applied  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is 
^l^lieved  to  be  a  real  one,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  presence  on 
^pie  governing  board  of  the  Foundation  at  the  present  time 
of  eight  of  the  presidents  of  the  universities  that  constitute 
the  membership  of  this  Association.  The  list  of  colleges 
and  universities  submitted  is  not  relatively  a  large  one, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  there  are  other  institutions 
omitted  from  the  list,  that  in  many  respects  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  them.     It  would  seem  best,  however,  to  take 
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a  conservative  attitude  and  to  include  in  a  preliminary 
recommendation  only  those  colleges  and  universities  whose 
standards  of  accomplishment  are  unquestionably  recog- 
nized by  the  Association  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
matriculation  and  are  rightly  entitled  to  share  with  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  such  privilege.  It  is  much 
easier  to  enlarge  a  list  than  to  diminish  it,  and  a  further 
recommendation  can  readily  be  made  by  this  Association, 
if  circumstances  shall  seem  to  warrant  it. 

The  following  resolution  is  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
Association  with  the  request  for  its  adoption: 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommend  to  the  Prussian 
Kultusministerium  and  the  corresponding  ministries  of  the 
other  German  states  that,  for  the  present,  there  be  recog- 
nized as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Maturitdtszeugnis, 
not  only  the  bachelors'  degrees  conferred  by  the  members 
of  this  Association,  but  also  the  degrees  of  those  other 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  are  on  the  ac- 
cepted list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  which  are  certified 
by  this  Foundation  as  of  equivalent  standing  but  excluded 
from  its  accepted  Hst  for  other  than  educational  reasons. 
For  the  information  of  the  authorities  concerned,  a  list  of 
these  colleges  and  universities  is  here  appended : 

Allegheny  College Meadville,  Pa. 

Amherst  College Amherst,  Mass. 

Bates  College Lewiston,  Me. 

Beloit  College Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Boston  University Boston,  Mass. 

Bowdoin  College Brunswick,  Me. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown  University , Providence,  R.  I. 

Bryn  Mawr  College Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carleton  College Northfield,  Minn. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*Catholic  University  of  America Washington,  D.  C. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky Danville,  Ky. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

*Clark  University Worcester,  Mass. 

Coe  College Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Colby  College Waterville,  Me. 

Colgate  University Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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'  Colorado  College Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

♦Columbia  University New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  College Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

♦Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  College Hanover,  N.  H. 

DePauw  University Greencastle,  Ind. 

Dickinson  College Carlisle,  Pa. 

Drake  University Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Drury  College Springfield,  Mo. 

Earlham  College Richmond,  Ind. 

Elmira  College Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fordham  University Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  College Franklin,  Ind. 

Goucher  College Baltimore,  Md. 

Grinnell  College Grinnell,  Iowa 

Hamilton  College Clinton,  N.  Y. 

♦Harvard  University Cambridge,  Mass. 

Haverford  College Haverford,  Pa. 

Hobart  College Geneva,  N.  Y. 

♦Indiana  University Bloomington,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  College Ames,  Iowa 

♦Johns  Hopkins  University Baltimore,  Md. 

Kenyon  College Gambler,  Ohio 

Knox  College Galesbu'rg,  111. 

Lafayette  College Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Forest  College Lake  Forest,  111. 

Lawrence  College Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Lehigh  University South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

♦Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University Stanford  University,  Cal- 

Marietta  College Marietta,  Ohio 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech Boston,  Mass. 

Miami  University Oxford,  Ohio 

Middlebury  College Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mount  Holyoke  College South  Hadley,  Mass. 

New  York  University New  York  City 

Northwestern  University Evanston,  111. 

Oberlin  College Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University Delaware,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  State  College State  College,  Pa. 

Pomona  College Claremont,  Cal. 

*Princeton  University Princeton,  N.  J. 

Purdue  University Lafayette,  Ind. 

Radcliffe  College Cambridge,  Mass. 

Reed  College Portland,  Oregon 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ripon  College Ripon,  Wisconsin 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Rutgers  College New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Smith  College Northampton,  Mass. 
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State  College  of  Washington Pullman,  Wash. 

*State  University  of  Iowa Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Swarthmore  College Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Syracuse  University Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trinity  College Durham,  N.  C. 

Trinity  College Hartford,  Conn. 

Tufts  College Medford,  Mass. 

Tulane  University New  Orleans,  La. 

Union  University Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*University  of  California Berkeley,  California 

*University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Cincinnati Cincinnati,  Ohio 

University  of  Colorado Boulder,  Colo. 

University  of  Georgia Athens,  Ga. 

*University  of  Illinois Urbana,  111. 

*University  of  Kansas Lawrence,  Kansas 

University  of  Maine Orono,  Me. 

*University  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*University  of  Minnesota Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*University  of  Missouri Columbia,  Mo. 

*University  of  Nebraska Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  North  Carolina Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  of  Oregon Eugene,  Oregon 

*University  of  Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

University  of  Rochester Rochester,  N.  Y. 

University  of  South  Dakota Vermillion,  S.  D. 

University  of  the  South Sewanee,  Tenn. 

University  of  Tennessee Knoxville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Texas Austin,  Texas 

University  of  Vermont Burlington,  Vt. 

*University  of  Virginia Charlottesville,  Va. 

University  of  Washington Seattle,  Wash. 

*University  of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wooster Wooster,  Ohio 

Vanderbilt  University Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vassar  College Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Wabash  College Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  University St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wellesley  College Wellesley,  Mass. 

Wells  College Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University Middletown,  Conn. 

Western  Reserve  University Cleveland,  Ohio 

William  Jewell  College Liberty,  Mo. 

Williams  College WilHamstown,  Mass. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute Worcester,  Mass. 

*Yale  University New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  Institutions   starred   are   members   of   the   Association   of   American 
Universities. 
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The  world  we  live  in,  or  philosophy  and  life  in  the  light  of  modern  thought— 

By  George  Stuart  Fui^lErton.    New  York :    The  Macmillan  Company. 
1912.     xii  +  293  p. 

The  subject  matter  of  Professor  Fullerton's  book  is  a 
defense  of  our  common  sense,  or  every-day  realism,  against 
the  tenets  of  all  idealists  from  Descartes  to  Professor  Royce. 
The  book  is  popular,  evidently  intended  for  the  general 
reader  and  not  merely  for  the  college  student  and  his  teacher. 
"But  why,"  you  inquire,  "should  the  cultured  public 
be  asked  to  attend  to  the  issue  between  idealism  and  realism, 
an  issue  seemingly  of  purely  technical  philosophical  inter- 
est?" As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  major  reasons:  First, 
idealists  are  numerous;  indeed  few  of  us  are  entirely  free 
from  idealistic  behefs.  Second,  idealism  illustrates  a  dan- 
gerous trait  of  our  times,  a  certain  soft-headedness.  As 
to  the  first  reason:  students  have  been  taught  idealism 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  almost  every  protestant  college 
and  university  for  over  a  century,  until  the  doctrine's 
chief  premises  have  come  to  seem  axiomatic  and  to  be 
accepted  even  by  those  thinkers  who  pride  themselves 
most  upon  their  emancipation  from  all  metaphysical  specu- 
lation and  from  interest  in  such  vain  pursuits.  Now, 
after  two  hundred  years,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  reaction 
against  this  complacent  philosophy,  and  the  reaction  has 
begun.  The  insurgent  movement  is  called  New  Realism. 
Its  first  undertaking  is,  of  course,  purely  missionary  or 
more  precisely,  habit  breaking,  and  this  is  a  gigantic  under- 
taking. Thoughtful  men,  and  in  fact  all  men  of  culture 
must  be  broken  of  every  idealistic  habit  of  thought,  for 
there  is  not  one  of  us,  not  even  you,  the  reader,  who  has 
not  been  taught  these  habits  from  youth. 

The  chief  ideaHstic  habit  of  thought  is  this:     The  con- 
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tent  of  our  thought,  perception,  and  feeling  is  always  men- 
tal, and  is  always  of  our  manufacture.  As  a  result,  our 
outlook  upon  every  problem  is  psychological  and  our  world 
and  our  theory  of  life  are  psycho-centric.  For  example, 
there  is  nothing  real  but  thinking  makes  it  so,  there  is 
nothing  true  but  thinking  makes  it  so,  there  is  nothing 
good  but  thinking  makes  it  so,  there  is  nothing  valuable 
but  again  thinking  makes  it  so.  Nowhere  have  we  a  grip 
upon  a  genuinely  objective  order  of  reaUty  or  of  life.  We 
evolve  and  transform  our  world  as  we  proceed,  be  that 
world  poHtical,  social,  economic,  moral  or  physical.  In 
a  sentence,  we  make  the  world,  the  world  does  not  make 
us.     Now,  this  doctrine  is  wide-spread,  subtle  and  false. 

I  have  been  told  that  Carlyle  exclaimed,  when  told  of 
a  philosophical  youth  who  had  made  the  statement,  "I 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  world  of  sense-perception 
is  real,"  ''Gad,  he'd  better!"  This  comment  of  Carlyle 
indicates  the  second  reason  why  the  cultured  man  should 
be  interested  in  this  philosophical  issue.  Idealism  en- 
courages the  use  of  a  dangerous  method.  In  the  language 
of  finance,  idealism  employs  a  get-rich- quick  method.  It 
increases  wealth  by  printing  paper  dollars,  or  adds  to 
capital  by  watering  stock.  In  the  language  of  medicine 
it  is  a  narcotic  and  not  a  food.  Finally,  in  the  language 
of  morals,  it  is  a  building  of  air  castles  and  not  hard  work. 
Only  one  method  has  ever  revealed  to  man  the  truth  about 
things  and  the  correct  way  in  which  to  manage  his  affairs, 
to  wit,  observation  of  facts  and  experimental  inquiry. 
This  method  is  slow  and  prosaic,  and  often  its  results  con- 
flict with  fondest  hopes.  But  what  miracles  it  has  wrought 
and  how  it  has  ennobled  human  life!  Idealism  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time  offers  man  an  easier  method.  The  ultimate 
nature  of  the  world,  the  ultimate  goal  of  life,  God's  exist- 
ence, man's  true  place  in  the  universe,  and  the  solution 
of  other  difficult  problems  are  yours  to  know  by  a  Httle 
thinking,  especially  if  you  are  initiated  into  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  psychology.     Thus  the  perplexed  theologian, 
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the  philosophical  seer,  and  the  social  and  moral  Utopian 
are  offered  a  method  to  prove  quickly  whatever  each  desires. 
Even  the  skeptic,   the    pessimist  and  the  egotist  can  be 
^provided    with    the    intellectual    tools    each    requires.     In 
>rief,  there  has  always  been  offered  to  every  man,  even  to 
le  simplest  and  most  ignorant,  a  choice  of  two  philoso- 
)hies,   the   soft-headed   and  the  hard-headed.     Hence   we 
leed  in  every  department  of  hfe,  poHtical,  social,  economic, 
loral,  religious,  and  scientific,  to  be  taught  from  our  child- 
lood  to  avoid  the  hysteria  and  dreams  of  the  former  and  to 
)uild  slowly  and  patiently  upon  the  rock  of  hard  facts 
md  demonstrated  truth  upon  which  the  latter  philosophy 
JO  irritatingly  insists.     To  make  your  world  or  to  play 
Ltli  the  world  is  romantic,  but  how  dull  it  is  to  be  disci- 
pHned  eternally  by  the  hard  commonplace  world  of  every- 
day life.     Now  in  our  day  the  new  realism  preaches  this 
hard-headed  philosophy.     Methinks,  it  makes  the  teacher 
)f  philosophy  ask :   should  the  day  come  in  which  the  battle 
)f  realism  against  idealism  has  been  won  and  in  which 
reaHsm  will  therefore  have  to  confine  itself  quite  to  con- 
structive research,   will  courses  in  philosophy  be  as  well 
ittended  in  our  colleges  as  during  the  more  romantic  and 
[citing  days  of  ideaHsm?   for  realism's  sober,  sohd  infor- 
lation  will  require  a  keener  intellectual  interest  on  the 
>art  of  the  student  than  have  the  startling,  highly  dra- 
latic  messages  of  the  various  ideaUsms. 
Such  is  the  message  in  its  essence  to  which  Professor 
Fullerton's  book  is  devoted.     The  book  is,  as  was  aforesaid, 
)opular,  not  technical.     Its  style  is  pla)^ul,  pungent,  and 
tltogether    deHghtful.     Its    subject   matter   is    timely,    its 
)urpose  is  serious,  and  its  argument  is  sound.     If  you  wish 
to  see  the  issue  between  idealism  and  reahsm  in  its  present 
^philosophical  status,  read  this  book. 

WAI.TER  T.  Marvin 

Rutgers  Coli^eg]© 
Kew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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The  art  of  education — By  Ira  Woods  How^rth.     New  York:     The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1913.     237  p.     $1.00. 

The  author  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  many- 
helpful  and  sensible  suggestions  regarding  the  nature  of 
education  and  the  various  factors  which  are  employed  in 
its  processes.  There  is  a  certain  simplicity  and  freshness 
of  treatment,  which  will  commend  the  book  to  those  who 
really  wish  to  be  enlightened. 

It  appears  doubtful  if  the  author  has  chosen  the  best 
title  for  his  book.  Education  has  become  so  highly  differ- 
entiated and  includes  such  a  congeries  of  forces  that  there 
is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  word  ART,  as  a  generic  term, 
is  not  applicable.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  teaching 
is  an  art  and  the  whole  force  of  teacher  training  is  directed 
to  the  task  of  making  him  an  artist.  The  person  who  now 
undertakes  to  grasp  and  control  all  the  forces  and  pro- 
cesses of  education  is  an  administrator  rather  than  an  artist. 
He  is  dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  arts  in  the  field  of 
manual  and  vocational  education  alone.  There  are  many 
lines  of  technical  work,  each  calling  for  a  specialist  and 
each  capable  of  almost  infinite  development. 

The  classification  of  arts  into  physical,  vital,  and  social 
is  ingenious  and  convenient  but  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  many.  All  workers  in  the  field  of  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  oratory,  and  the  drama  will  think  that 
they  find  no  adequate  recognition  of  their  arts  in  the  above- 
named  category.  To  classify  painting  and  sculpture  with 
the  mechanical  trades  does  violence  to  all  known  theories, 
of  the  higher  life  and  the  higher  culture  of  the  human  soul. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Interest  in 
several  well-arranged  chapters  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  work.  Its  value  lies  not  so  much  in  its  origi- 
naHty  as  in  its  being  so  presented  as  to  furnish  to  parents, 
and  teachers  many  suggestive  lines  of  departure.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  Methods  of 
Arousing  Interest,  in  which  there  is  a  thoroly  lucid  sketch 
of  the  results  of  such  observations  as  have  been  made  by 
Barnes,  Binet,  Preyer,  Shaw  and  others. 
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Another  chapter  devoted  to  the  Finished  Product  is 
of  equal  importance  for  it  suggests  that  too  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  processes  and  too  little  to  the  results. 
.The  best  insights  will  be  obtained  by  teachers,  in  reviewing 
[their  work,  by  inquiring  whether  those  whom  they  have 
taught  actually  possess  health,  intelHgence,  industry, 
pubHc  spirit,  etc.,  and  the  administrator  will  examine 
conditions  in  the  community  to  see  if  the  school  system 
)ver  which  he  presides  is  duly  affecting  the  homes,  occu- 
)ations,  social  life  and  political  standards  of  the  people. 

While  Httle  consideration  is  given  to  the  details  of  the 
)rocess  of  teaching  there  are  some  excellent  concrete  in- 
stances to  illustrate  the  principles  underlying  those  pro- 
cesses. Among  the  excellent  quahties  of  the  book  are  its 
freedom  from  dogmatism,  and  the  high  deference  which  is 
'paid  to  the  opinions  of  other  students  of  education. 

Samuel  T.  Button 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


/Annee  pedagogique — Publi^E  par  L  Cell6rier  ET  L.  Dugas.  Biblio- 
theque  de  philosophic  contemporaine.  Premiere  ann^e  1911.  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan.     viii  +  487  p.     F  7.50. 

This  series,  as  its  title  suggests,  aims  to  supply  the  need 

[or  a  real  educational  annual,  to  economize  the  time  and 

fort  of  the  student  of  all  phases  of  education  by  collecting 

le  results  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  educa- 

lonal  thought,  and  thus  to  present  bibliographically  the 

>rogress   of   the   year.     The   editors   furthermore   propose 

to  include  various  articles  of  general  educational  interest. 

The  initial  volume  contains  five  special  articles,  three 
►y  the  editors  themselves,  one  by  M.  Kmile  Boutroux, 
md  one  by  an  anonymous  contributor.  Monsieur  Bou- 
:oux,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  late  Professor  James,  and 
famous  French  savant,  presents  a  sane  discussion  of  a 
)roblem  of  present  educational  interest,  "L'ecole  et  la  vie." 
'his  and  the  anonymous  article,  "L'enseignement  primaire,'* 
'e  especially  noteworthy.  The  latter  discusses  w4th  some 
rankness  the  present  situation  of  primary  education  in 
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France,  calling  attention  to  the  apparently  increasing 
failure  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  that  is 
such  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  at  the  moment,  altho 
his  statement  that  "this  law  remains  today  a  dead  letter" 
is  probably  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  Enforcement 
of  this  law,  reduction  of  the  program  of  study,  and  eHmina- 
tion  of  pontics  from  school  affairs  are  three  reforms  that 
this  writer  beHeves  to  be  most  imperative. 

The  bibliographical  portion  of  the  book,  comprizing  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  of  most  general  interest,  for 
it  is  an  ambitious  and  highly  commendable  attempt  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  progressive  study  of  comparative  educa- 
tion. The  important  pedagogical  books  publisht  in 
France,  Germany,  England  and  America  during  191 1  are 
here  noted,  together  with  an  extended  list  of  articles,  classi- 
fied by  subject  matter,  and  usually  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  critical  comment,  culled  from  a  hundred  current 
magazines.  As  might  be  expected,  Germany  heads  the 
list  with  fifty-three  magazines,  followed  by  France  with 
eighteen,  the  United  States  with  seventeen,  England  with 
nine,  Austria  with  two,  and  Belgium  with  one.  In  all, 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  titles  are  cataloged.  Un- 
fortunately, the  most  important  French  educational  journal, 
La  revue  internationale  de  Venseignement,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  American  publications,  the  School  Review,  seem 
to  have  escaped  notice.  The  double  Christian  name  written 
out  in  full,  relatively  common  in  America,  but  rare  on  the 
continent,  has  led  the  foreign  compiler  into  more  than 
one  difficulty.  This  and  certain  errors  of  the  translator 
would  thus  appear  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  col- 
laboration of  an  American  assistant  if  the  work  is  to  be 
of  any  great  service  to  scholars  in  this  country.  At  present 
its  chief  value  for  us  lies  in  the  enumeration  of  the  French 
and  German  articles.  While  the  titles  are  all  in  French, 
each  is  followed  by  the  title  in  the  original  language  when 
other  than  French.  The  worth  of  the  whole  is  still  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  complete  subject  matter,  and  author 
indexes.     The  rubrics  in  the  classification  are  as  follows: 
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general  works;  philosophy  of  education;  history  of  educa- 
tion and  comparative  education;  psychology;  physical 
education  and  hygiene;  environment  and  its  influence; 
the  teacher;  discipline;  the  school;  general  and  special 
method;  moral  education;  religious  education;  civic  edu- 
cation; institutions  allied  with  the  school;  education  of 
the  physically  and  mentally  defective. 

M.  Cellerier,  an  educator  of  Geneva,  and  M.  Dugas, 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Rennes,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  excellent  piece  of  work  that  offers  so  much 
promise  of  international  usefulness. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Secondary  and  university  education  in  France.  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  Vol.  24 — By  P.  J.  Hartog, 
Academic  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  and  others.  Lon- 
don: Published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationary  Office,  1911.  xii  + 
564  P-     3S. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  those 
in  the  admirable  series  of  educational  reports  issued  by 
the  EngHsh  Board  of  Education,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
that  render  real  soiurce  material  available  for  the  English 
reader. 

The  curriculums  of  the  French  secondary  schools  for  boys 
in  accordance  with  the  reform  of  1902  together  with  the 
subsequent  less  significant  modifications  of  1905  and  even 
later  have  been  translated  in  full  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  of 
the  University  of  London.  The  programs  are  correct 
down  to  October,  19 10.  Certain  changes,  for  obvious 
reasons  not  noted  in  the  text,  went  into  effect  in  October, 
19 13,  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  radical  to  vitiate  in 
any  appreciable  degree  the  worth  of  the  present  accurate 
and  painstaking  translation.  Mr.  Hartog  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  highly  creditable  manner  in 
which  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  rather  thankless 
itask  of  the  translator.  Elaborate  indexes  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  piece  of  work.     Mr.  Hartog  has  appended 
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supplementary  comment  on  the  aim  of  the  new  program, 
as  well  as  some  extremely  instructive  notes  on  classroom 
procedure  in  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  chapter  entitled  A  Comparison  between  French 
and  English  Schools  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  is  par- 
ticularly, interesting.  Mr.  Brereton  is  a  graduate  of  a 
French  lycee  and  has  at  various  times  served  as  His  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector  of  Schools.  He  is  therefore  in  position 
to  speak  intelligently  of  the  education  in  the  two  countries. 
The  pages  on  New  Experiments  in  Secondary  Education 
undertaken  by  Pere  Didon,  M.  Desmolins,  and  M.  Du- 
hamel  are  of  special  interest.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
bibliography  could  not  have  been  arranged  in  a  more 
systematic  and  useful  manner. 

Other  chapters  are  entitled  Report  on  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Mother  Tongue  in  France, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Hope;  The  Secondary  Education  of 
Girls  in  France,  by  Mr.  James  OHphant;  Notes  on  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  French  lycees  for  Girls, 
by  Miss  A.  E.  Metcalfe;  ly'Enseignement  Superieur,  by 
Monsieur  Louis  Cazamian;  and  L'E^cole  Normale  Super- 
ieure,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Edwards. 

One  is  a  little  surprized  to  find  a  long  article  like  that 
of  M.  Cazamian  printed  in  French.  If  it  seems  advisable 
to  publish  this  in  its  original  form,  one  wonders  why  it 
could  not  have  been  followed  by  a  translation,  as  has  been 
done  in  former  instances  in  this  same  series. 

Nevertheless  the  volume  will  be  of  inestimable  worth 
to  every  one  interested  in  comparative  education. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


School   feeding — By    Louise    Stevens    Bryant.     Introduction   by    P.    P. 
Claxton.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1913-     345  P-     $i-5o. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
education  will  find  a  happy  surprize  in  the  reading  of  this 
volume.     The  feeding  of  children  in  the  school  is  not  a 
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new  thing  and  it  was  well  known  that  many  experiments 
were  being  tried  in  this  direction.  But  Miss  Bryant,  by 
her  thoro  investigation,  has  been  able  to  present  such  a 
[tnass  of  interesting  and  instructive  material  as  to  put  the 
mbject  upon  an  entirely  different  plane  from  what  it  has 
)ccupied  before.  This  work  has  been  done  with  such  pains- 
:aking  care  and  the  material  is  arranged  in  such  an  orderly 

lanner  as  to  make  it  not  only  comprehensive  but  authori- 
:ative.  It  will  serve  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  an  encyclo- 
)oedia  upon  this  subject. 

In  its  essence,  school  feeding  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
children,  especially  the  very  young,  with  simple,  nutri- 
•ious  food  where  it  is  evident  that  they  come  to  school 
)Oorly  nourished  and  unfitted  to  do  good  intelligent  work. 

'his  undertaking,  which  was  first  initiated  for  the  sake  of 

the  school  and  the  mental  welfare  of  the  children,  has  now 

become    a   great   philanthropic   movement.     It   is   clearly 

jSeen  that  if  in  our  large  cities  multitudes  of  children  are 

juffering  from  mal-nutrition  both  by  reason  of  the  quality 

ind  quantity  of  nourishment  they  receive,  there  will  follow 

Larked  deterioration  in  those  human  factors,   which  are 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  state. 
In  working  out  this  problem  in    England,    France,  Ger- 

lany  and  the  United  States,  meals  costing  from  one  to 
ive  cents  are  provided  to  thousands  of  children,  sometimes 
Free  and  sometimes  at  cost.     More  than  fifty  cities  in  the 

United  States  have  already  well-organized  plans   for  such 
Feeding.     Accompanying  this  work  inquiries  are  made  as 
Jto  conditions  in  the  home  and,  as  far  as  possible,  mothers 

•e  instructed  in  dietetics  so  that  their  home  tables  are 

lore  wisely  and  economically  administered. 

Where  school  feeding  has  been  carried  on  long  enough, 
>arents  and  teachers  both  rejoice  in  the  improvement  of 

le  health  of  the  children  and  their  increasing  ability  to 
lo  good  mental  work.     Wrapped  up  with  this  movement 

lere  are  many  moral  and  social  by-products,  such  as  the 

•aining  of  children  in  the  proper  conduct  while  eating  and 
"those  social  graces  and  comrtesies,  which  are  prevalent  in 
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good  society.  Not  only  is  there  a  complete  record  of  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  school  lunches, 
but  meals  in  open-air  schools  are  carefully  considered  and 
the  general  effect  of  underfeeding  as  based  upon  statistics 
gathered  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
other  cities.  The  physical  and  mental  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition also  receive  attention.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  is  the  scientific  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  specific  dietaries  as  related  to  the  chemical 
needs  of  the  body.  All  this  is  made  reasonably  simple 
and  with  some  explanation  can  become  of  practical  value 
to  mothers  of  average  intelligence. 

This  book  is  unique,  and  so  far  has  exclusive  control  of 
the  field  which  it  seeks  to  cover.  No  doubt  rapid  progress 
will  be  made  in  this  department  of  education — ^for  such 
it  really  is — but  for  the  present  any  one  seeking  knowledge 
in  this  line  will  find  that  the  author  has  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  gathering  the  best  information,  based  upon  all 
past  experience. 

Samuei.  T.  Button 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


We  have  received  and  carefully  examined  the  newest 
and  latest  edition  of  the  new  Standard  dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  This  edition  is  not  only  a  complete, 
compact  and  well-made  volume,  but  an  hour's  examination 
of  it  proves  that  the  publishers  are  entirely  justified  in 
claiming  that  it  is  an  absolutely  new  creation  from  cover 
to  cover. 

We  have  tvirned  to  a  number  of  words,  one  after  another, 
the  treatment  of  which  we  deemed  to  be  a  good  test  of  a 
serviceable  dictionary,  and  have  in  no  case  been  disappointed. 
This  dictionary  deserves,  and  should  have,  a  very  wide 
use  as  a  standard  book  of  reference.  Two  curious  and  inter- 
esting additions  are  tables  of  population,  and  a  novel  classi- 
fication of  historical  events  according  to  the  days  of  the 
year  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened.     The 
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striking  characteristics  which  made  the  eariier  edition  of 
this  book  so  successful  are  retained  in  this  newest  and  latest 
form.     (New   York:    Funk   &   Wagnalls,    1913.     2916  p.) 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  general  survey  of 
.merican  history  that  would  come  within  the  compass  of 
single  volume.  This  has  now  been  provided  by  Professor 
[ohn  Spencer  Bassett  of  Smith  College  under  the  title 
short  history  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Bassett  has 
lade  a  really  excellent  book.  It  is  not  unduly  political 
its  content  and  point  of  view,  for  it  gives  much  space 
to  social  and  institutional  development.  The  poorest 
>art  of  the  book,  as  is  usual  in  works  of  this  kind,  is  that 
^hich  deals  with  most  recent  events.  (New  York:  The 
^acmillan  Company,  1913.     885  p.     $2.50.) 

A  little  volume  that  is  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold 
Experiments  in  government  and  the  esssentials  of  the  con- 
\titution,  by  Ehhu  Root.  Of  all  contemporary  Americans 
public  life.  Senator  Root  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who 
towers  so  high  as  to  be  indubitably  a  statesman.  His 
'ained  and  well -filled  mind  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  ex- 
positions and  criticisms  that  make  this  little  volume  of 
exceptional  importance.  (Princeton  University  Press, 
.913.     82  p.     $1.00.) 

A  good  practical  survey  of  arithmetic  dealing  with  those 

operations  and  forms  of  calculation  most  often  made  in 

business    is    Essentials    of   business    arithmetic,    by    George 

;.  Van  Tuyl  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

[ew  York:  American  Book  Company,  1913.     272  p.     70c.) 

We  have  noted  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages  the 
rapid  multipHcation  of  books  on  agriculture.  We  have 
formed  the  distinct  impression  that  too  many  of  them  are 
ippearing  from  the  press,  and  that  most  of  them  are  written 
for  purely  commercial  ends.  Materials  and  methods  in 
ligh  school  agriculture,  by  Assistant  Professor  Hummel 
the  University  of  Cahfornia,  and  Bertha  Royce  Hum- 
lel,  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  many  others  of  its  class, 
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but  it  does  seem  to  be  one  too  many.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913.     385  p.     $1.25.) 

A  useful  book  for  secondary  schools,  well  illustrated  and 
conveying  an  immense  amount  of  information,  is  L.  H. 
Bailey's  Botany  for  secondary  schools.  It  has  for  its  laudable 
purpose  to  guide  the  pupil  to  an  understanding  of  the  vege- 
tation of  his  neighborhood.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.     465  p.     $1.25.) 

For  work  in  the  household  arts,  which  subject  is  rapidly 
finding  its  way  into  schools  for  girls  everywhere,  we  commend 
the  volume  entitled  Shelter  and  clothing,  by  Professors 
Helen  Kinne  and  Anna  M.  Cooley  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  material  is  well  ordered  and 
the  letter  press  carefully  and  clearly  written.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.     377  p.     $1.10.) 

A  very  simple  elementary  work  in  chemistry  is  entitled 

Laboratory  experiments  in  general  chemistry,  by  Assistant 
Professor  H.  B.  North  of  Rutgers  College.  (New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1913.     205  p.    $1.00.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  farm  arithmetic 
differs  from  any  other  kind  of  arithmetic.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question  by  reading 
the  textbook  entitled  Farm  arithmetic,  by  Charles  William 
Burkett  and  Carle  Dale  Swartzel.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
ascertain,  farm  arithmetic  consists  in  selecting  problems 
that  are  based  upon  farm  products  and  farm  processes. 
(New  York:  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  19 13.  280  p. 
$1.00.) 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  or  eloquent  writer  or  speaker 
in  France  than  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  Director  of  the  Fon- 
dation  Thiers.  The  translation  under  the  title  of  Educa- 
tion and  ethics  of  his  book  on  that  subject  is  of  genuine  ser- 
vice to  American  readers  and  teachers.  We  trust  it  may 
have  a  wide  reading.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1913.     236  p.     $1.50.) 
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A  somewhat  luridly  illustrated  book,  the  tone  of  which 
at  many  points  might  be  improved,  is  Walter  M.  Cole- 
man's handbook,  The  people's  health.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  19 13.     307  p.     70c.) 

The  latest  issue  of  the  admirable  Oxford  French  Series 
s   Laboulaye's   Abdallah,    edited   by    Professor   Schinz   of 
mith  College.     This  is  a  capital  reading  book  for  schools. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1913.     295  p.     6oc.) 

There  is  much  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  guide  reflection 
the  excellent  volume  entitled  College  English,  by  Pro- 
ssor    Aydelotte    of    Indiana    University.     The    author's 
urpose  is  to  endeavor  to  make  elementary  hterature  and 
nglish  composition  as  taught  in  college  a  more  thoughtful 
nd  a  more  human  study.     That  this  transformation  is 
adly  needed,  much  experience,   and  many  discussions  in 
this  review  have  tried  to    make    plain.     Professor  Ayde- 
lotte has  made  a  book  that  ought  not  to  be  overlookt  by 
college    teachers    of    English.     (New   York:     Oxford    Uni- 

Iversity  Press,  1913.  150  p.  60c.) 
I  Quite  a  different  type  of  book,  yet  one  useful  in  its  way 
k  English  literature,  by  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  a  well-known 
Imter  of  textbooks  in  different  subjects.  (New  York: 
kmerican  Book  Company,  1913.  562  p.  $1.30.) 
Still  another  type  of  book  that  is  exceedingly  helpful, 
particularly  to  adult  readers  in  appreciating  English  htera- 
ture, is  Thru  England  with  Tennyson,  by  Oliver  Huckel. 
The  author  describes  minutely  and  with  good  illustrations 
those  scenes  and  places  which  Tennyson's  poetry  has  made 
emorable.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  249  p. 
2.00.) 

A  stout  volume  of  the  public  information  type,  dealing 
ith  the  whole  range  of  Greek  art,  is  The  message  of  Greek 
rt,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
ompany,  1913.     336  p.     $2.00.) 

The  difficulties  of  French  pronunciation  will  be  lightened 
y   a   careful   use   of   French  pronunciation,   by   Professor 
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Geddes  of  Boston  University.  Certainly  no  one  ever 
learned  to  pronounce  French  properly  from  a  book,  but 
this  book  will  lay  the  foundation  for  that  practise  and  that 
experience  which  alone  can  lead  to  an  understandable 
use  of  the  language.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1913.     262  p.     75c.) 

Teachers  of  geography  will  be  helped  by  a  book  entitled 
Globes  and  maps,  by  Inspector  Wiswell  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department.  The  author  gives  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  that  is  ordinarily  not  at 
hand  for  use  of  the  teacher.  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally 
&  Company,  1913.     64  p.     50c.) 

In  his  book  entitled  The  new  American  drama,  Professor 
Burton  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  offers  a  series  of 
studies  in  contemporary  playwriting  that  are  agreeably 
written  and  suggestive.  The  book  is  without  an  index. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  191 3.  277 
p.     $1.25.) 

Where  Latin  is  still  taught  with  a  view  to  being  read, 
or  by  rare  chance,  spoken,  there  will  be  use  for  Dialogues 
of  Roman  life,  by  Assistant  Master  Winbolt  of  Christ's 
Hospital.     (lyondon:     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  191 3.     142  p.     2s.) 

A  handy  book  for  the  desk  is  E.  H.  Barker's  Computing 
tables  and  mathematical  formulas.  It  contains  powers, 
roots,  circumferences,  areas,  logarithms,  trigonometric  for- 
mulas and  various  other  information  for  which  there  is 
occasional  use.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1913.  88  p. 
75c.) 

President  Hadley's  full  mind  and  philosophic  habit  of 
thought  are  shown  to  excellent  advantage  in  his  McNair 
lectures  delivered  a  year  ago  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  They  now  appear  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
Some  influences  in  modern  philosophic  thought.  President 
Hadley  passes  with  genial  familiarity  from  natural  science 
to  economics  and  from  economics  to  poetry.     The  book  is 
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charming. 
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(New 
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Haven:    Yale    University    Press,    19 13. 


The  latest  volume  from  the  pen  of  James  Bryce  is  entitled 
University  and  historical  addresses.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
chief  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Bryce  during  his  six  years 
of  service   at   Washington   as    British   Ambassador.     The 

)ok  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Elihu  Root.  It  abounds 
wise  philosophy,  sober  reflection,  and  sound  thinking. 

few  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.    433  p.    $1.50.) 

Teachers  of  German  will  find  help  in  dealing  with  their 
composition  classes  from  the  use  of  Miindliche  und  schrift- 
iche  Uebungen,  by  Assistant  Professor  Boezinger  of  Stan- 
)rd  University.  We  can  rejoice  to  see  a  book  built  upon 
le  direct  method  of  instruction  in  a  modern  language. 
[New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.      136  p.     75  c.) 

American  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish  will  certainly 
welcome  a  volume  containing  a  selection  in  a  form  con- 
'-enient  to  handle  and  to  read  of  the  Castillian  lyrics  that 

-e  best  adapted  to  reading  in  class.     The  book  is  entitled 

^odern  Spanish  lyrics,  and  has  been  put  together  by  Pro- 
fessor Hills  of  Colorado  College,  and  Dr.  Morley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
>ook  like  this  is  found  to  be  a  real  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
>panish  in  American  schools  and  colleges.     (New  York: 

[enry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.     433  p.     $1.25.) 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  our  reaction  upon  the  Dickens 
iramatic  reader,  by  Fanny  Comstock,  is  unfavorable.  The 
reatment  of  the  great  novelist  seems  to  us  distinctly  arti- 
icial  and  objectionable.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1913. 
^38  p.     60  c.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
A  discussion  as  to  'fhe  Educationai.  REVIEW  has  already 
ki^^ermany^^  *^^  called  attention  to  the  active  discussion 
going  forward  in  Germany  as  to  whether 
or  not  new  universities  should  be  establisht,  and  as  to 
how  university  administration  can  be  improved.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  example  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  Germany,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  reaching  out  on  the  part  of  German  university 
professors  for  something  of  the  benefits  and  the  effective- 
ness that  are  clearly  seen  to  follow  from  the  system  of 
university  administration  which  prevails  in  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Fifth  Congress  of  German  University 
Teachers  was  held  at  Strassburg,  and  from  the  report 
printed  in  the  London  Times  it  is  plain  that  the  discussions 
were  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  creation  of 
new  universities,  which  many  members  of  the  old  founda- 
tions are  inclined  very  strenuously  to  resist  in  the  interests 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  university  independence  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  academic  standard.  The  facts 
are  these :  It  is  proposed  shortly  to  found  a  new  university 
at  Dresden,  and  the  money  has  been  already  collected. 
At  Hamburg  it  is  desired  to  make  out  of  the  existing  Colonial 
Institute  a  Faculty  for  "Colonial  Science,"  which  would 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  university,  and  a  bill  in  this  sense 
has  already  been  presented  by  the  Senate  to  the  Hamburg 
Diet.  A  university  has  been  founded  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  Posen  Academy  to 
the  dignity  of  a  "University  for  the  East  Mark."  Recently, 
Cologne  and  Helmstedt  have  asserted  their  claims  for  uni- 
versities, and  have  recalled  the  existence  of  former  founda- 
tions which  have  long  disappeared. 
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The  case  against  the  new  foundations  was  explained  in 
a  report  by  Professor  Blicher,  of  Leipzig.     It  said  that  the 
new  movement  was  promoted  largely  by  men  who  had  no 
academic  education,   and  that  its  worst  feature  was  the 
preponderance  of  municipal  influence.     The  corporations  of 
the  large  towns  were  ready,  generally  for  purely  local  in- 
terests, to  found  municipal  universities  as  lightheartedly  as 
they  were  establishing  a  circus,  by  the  simple  process 
)f  raising   the   status   of   existing   establishments.     Under 
[ministerial   encouragement   the   standard   of   what   consti- 
[tuted  a  university  was  being  relaxed,  and  in  some  cases 
[the   medical   and   theological   faculties   were   likely   to   be 
'^hoUy  dispensed  with.     The  taxpayers,  of  course,  desired 
to  have  a  share  in  their  governance,  and  the  old  university 
independence   was   seriously   endangered.     Other   speakers 
said  that  political  motives  were  at  the  back  of  the  new 
foundations.     Others    called    attention   to   the   movement 
among  Roman  Catholics  in  favor  of  small  denominational 
lUniversities.     The  Conservatives  said  that  these  new  foun- 
lations  were  wholly  unnecessary.     It  was  not  true  to  say 
:hat  Berlin  with  her  9,000  students,  or  Leipzig  with  her 
,000  students,   was  overcrowded.     Their  machinery  was 
mly  adapted  to  large  numbers,  and  the  standard  of  teaching 
id  not  suffer.     Professor  Kaufmann,  of  Breslau,  said  that 
le  new  universities  would  not  relieve  the  old,  but  would 
imply  increase  the  number  of  students.     As  it  was,  there 
'^ere  too  many,   and  40  per  cent  of  the  students  would 
lo  better  not  to  study  at  all.     Many  Germans  were  para- 
^zed  by  academic  training  and  rendered  unfit  for  practical 
[fe. 

The  need  of  new  universities  was,  however,  warmly  de- 
fended at  the  Congress.  It  was  declared  that  in  some  of 
le  old  universities  the  experimental  lectures  were  so 
rowded  that  many  students  could  not  see.  Professors 
from  Dresden  and  Hamburg  said  that  university  life  must 
keep  pace  with  the  movement  of  the  town  bourgeois  towards 
learning.  The  towns  desired  universities  as  a  center  of 
culture.     Economic   training  in   the   old   foundations   was 
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stagnating,  and  the  new  institutions  would  infuse  new  life. 
The  Hamburg  University  represented  a  movement  of  prog- 
ress, and  the  Conservatives  who  opposed  it — ^largely  from' 
fear  of  competition — would  soon  be  left  far  behind,  objects 
of  ridicule.  The  mercantile  world  could  not  be  studied 
in  Heidelberg.  A  new  and  sounder  academic  type  was 
being  created.  The  increase  of  universities,  the  readiness 
of  the  towns  to  spend  money  in  education,  the  suppression 
of  the  theological  faculty,  and  other  phenomena  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a  national  movement  which  it  was  uselecs  to 
oppose. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  the  multiplication  of 
universities  is  the  standard  of  degrees.  Professor  Amira, 
of  Munich,  and  other  speakers  said  that  the  system  by  which 
the  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred  was  in  urgent  need  of  re- 
form. At  present  the  German  ''Doctor"  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  foreigners,  and  no  wonder.  In  1910  there  had 
been  in  Germany  no  fewer  than  5,500  "dissertations" 
for  the  doctor's  degree,  while  in  Austria  every  doctor  and 
lawyer  had  to  have  the  title,  and  obtained  it  without  a 
dissertation.  Veterinary  surgeons  were  now  ** doctors" 
and  even  dentists  wished  to  get  the  title.  The  present 
system  of  examination  was  altogether  loose.  The  standard 
was  different  in  many  places,  and  in  many  places  the  tests 
were  never  taken  seriously.  The  technical  high  schools 
and  schools  of  theology  alone  maintained  universally  a 
high  standard.  Elsewhere  there  was  a  chaotic  system  which 
was  simply  leading  to  a  competition  for  the  easiest  condi- 
tions. Professor  Amira  expounded  an  elaborate  system 
of  reform  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  the  ''disserta- 
tion" and  the  viva  voce  test  which,  as  a  rule,  comprize  the 
examination  for  the  degree.  No  special  facilities  must  be 
admitted.  The  bodies  which  confer  degrees  must  be  autono- 
mous. The  dissertation  must  be  more  than  a  summary  of 
other  people's  knowledge.  It  must  have  the  character  of 
research  work  and  show  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  for 
independent  scientific  labor.  It  must  be  shown  unquestion- 
ably to  represent  the  candidate's  own  work.     There  must 
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also  be  reform  in  the  viva  voce  of  the  system  of  voting  and 
questioning.  Finally  the  examiners  must  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  all  financial  interest  in  the  number  of  degrees. 
Promotion  fees  must  be  made  the  concern  of  the  State 
and  not  the  professors,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  hitherto 
dependent  upon  these  fees  must  be  raised. 

The  American  observer  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
German  universities  will  not  better  their  condition  until 
they  get  rid  of  the  unhappy  system  of  collegien  Geld  on  the 
one  hand,  and  acquire  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  and 
effective  administrative  system  on  the  other.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  German  universities  upon  the  several  ministries 
of  education  has  many  unfortunate  effects.  Occasionally 
the  officials  in  these  ministries  are  highly  efficient,  and  very 
sympathetic;    occasionally    they    are    quite    the    opposite. 

A  distinct  tendency  now  observable  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  Germany  to  adapt  to  those  countries  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  American  university  organi- 
zation, is  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and  instructive. 


A  good  example  has  been  set  by  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Educational  Association  of  Michigan  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  Btu-eau  of  Research  for  the  purpose  of  making 
careful  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  first  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  has  just  been 
printed  at  Marquette  and  it  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 
DeaHng  as  it  does  with  conditions  near  at  hand,  it  is  able  to 
set  out  with  precision  and  accuracy  a  large  number  of 
facts  of  a  kind  that  are  usually  generalized  from  a  remote 
distance.  The  report  shows  clearly  what  has  been  the  prep- 
aration of  the  rural  teachers,  pointing  out  that  in  some 
counties  the  proportion  without  any  training  for  their 
work  rises  as  high 'as  45  and  41  per  cent.  In  three  coun- 
ties it  falls  as  low  as  4,  5  and  6  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  report  also  presents  the  distribution  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
the  distribution  of  pupils  in  rural  schools  among  the  several 
grades,   the  number  and  nationahty  of   the    foreign-bom 
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pupils  in  rural  schools,  the  school  equipment  and  methods 
of  instruction.  Similar  statistics  are  given  for  cities  and 
towns. 

We  heartily  commend  this  as  an  admirable  example  of 
local  self -consciousness.  It  is  an  example  which  should  be 
widely  imitated. 


A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  devoted  to  teachers'  pension  systems  in  Great 
Britain.  The  author  is  Professor  Sies  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  As  pension  systems  are  just  becoming 
the  object  of  serious  public  attention  in  the  United  States, 
the  facts  and  results  set  forth  in  this  important  study 
should  be  taken  careful  note  of. 


An  interesting  type  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  Choosing  a  career,  prepared  for  the  High 
School  Teachers  Association  of  New  York  by  a  committee 
of  their  number.  The  idea  behind  the  pamphlet  and  much 
of  its  execution  are  admirable.  It  is  rather  distressing, 
however,  to  see  the  cheap  and  tawdry  books  that  boys 
are  recommended  to  read.  The  bibliography  at  the  end 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet. 


The  Pddagogisches  Archiv  reports  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Jacob  Schmidt,  formerly  director  of  the 
Margaret  Lyceum  in  Berlin,  to  be  professor  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Schmidt  is  fifty-three 
years  of  age  and  a  native  of  the  Rhine  Province.  In  com- 
pleting his  gymnasial  education  he  pursued  his  university 
studies  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  Berlin  and  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1888,  the  subject  of  his 
dissertation  being  Herder's  pantheistische  Weltanschauung. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  Margaret  lyyceum  since  1906. 


On     October    22     occurred   the    impressive    dedicatory 
exercises    of    the   newly   founded    and    endowed    graduate 
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college  of  Princeton  University.  The  occasion  brought  to- 
gether a  notable  assembly  of  scholars,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
Berlin.  The  ideal  and  purpose  of  the  graduate  college 
were  clearly  and  persuasively  set  forth  by  a  number  of 
speakers,  particularly  by  Dean  West  in  an  address  entitled 
The  Household  of  Knowledge.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  exercises  were  raised  to  a  plane  of  most  unusual 
distinction  by  the  participation  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton, 
I  formerly  president  of  Princeton.  His  speech  at  the  din- 
ner on  the  evening  of  October  2 1  rose  to  the  highest  plane 
of  academic  eloquence  and  was  illumed  with  the  profound- 
est  philosophical  insight  and  the  tenderest  rehgious  feeling. 
Dr.  Patton 's  dedicatory  prayer  at  the  formal  exercises  on 
the  day  following  was  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  finest 
examples  of  devotional  writing  that  have  come  down  to 
us  thru  the  centuries. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  should  be  read  and 
pondered  in  every  secondary  school  and  college  in  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  governing 
boards  of  those  colleges  named  on  page  64  of  the  Report, 
which  by  their  stubborn  insistence  on  holding  separate 
sets  of  entrance  examinations  of  their  own  are  postponing 
the  day  when  the  educational  system  of  the  country  will 
reap  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  epoch-marking  work  of 
the  board  of  which  each  one  of  the  colleges  named  is  a 
member.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is 
the  most  successful  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  influential  co- 
operative educational  undertaking  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  students  taking  its  examinations  in  June,  19 13, 
was  4159,  and  the  examinations  were  held  simultaneously 
at  no  fewer  than  170  points.  For  example,  no  less  than 
eight  students  were  examined  at  Paris,  five  at  Munich, 
four  at  Geneva,  and  four  at  London.  Of  the  candidates 
examined,  485  did  not  state  the  college  or  scientific  school 
which  they  proposed  to  enter,  while  the  remainder  were 
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candidates  for  some  one  of  seventy-nine  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools.  There  were  82  candidates  for  Amherst, 
60  for  Brown,  54  for  Bryn  Mawr,  645  for  Columbia,  256 
for  Cornell,  177  for  Dartmouth,  290  for  Harvard,  184  for 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  105  for  Mt.  Holyoke, 
206  for  Princeton,  39  for  Simmons,  190  for  Smith,  48  for 
Tufts,  23  for  the  University  of  California,  82  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  10  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
168  for  Vassar,  188  for  Wellesley,  220  for  Williams,  and  387 
for  Yale. 

The  financial  system  adopted  by  the  Board  has  made 
itself  self-supporting  and  its  payment  to  examiners  and 
readers  has  lately  been  increased. 


After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  lack 
of  wisdom  and  dignity  that  mark  the  policy  of  advertising 
the  professional  schools  of  universities  of  high  standing, 
it  is  rather  disheartening  to  find  advertisements  of  no  fewer 
than  nine  such  medical  schools  in  a  single  issue  of  a  weekly 
publication.  Surely  this  is  commercialism  and  not  educa- 
tion. 
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